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INTRODUCTION. 


The rcigii of Ocorge III. will be referred to by future 
historians as a period not less distinguished by the brilliant 
exploits of our countrymen in arras, than by the steady 
and progressive march of the sciences and the arts. Oc- 
cupied, as a very considerable portion of that period has 
been, by a war, longer in its duration, more ferocious in 
its character, and more extensive in its ravages, than had 
ever before afflicted Europe, at least in modern times, 
tlie advancement ot physical and geographical knowledge, 
though necessarily retarded in its progress, suffered but 
little interruption, if wc except one memorable instance, 
where a French Oeneral brutally seized the person and 
papers of a British naval officer, on his return from a voyage 
of discovery, and with unparalleled meanness, . injustice, 
and inhumanity, detained the former nearly seven years 
in captivity, and purloined a part of the latter. With this 
exception, no \var was waged against science ; the im- 
pulse which had been given to geographical discovery 
still maintained its direction, and was never lost sight of, 
even by hostile fleets ; witness, among other instances, 
the interesting and admirable survey of the coast of Asia 
Minor by Captain Beaufort, Avhile commanding a frigate 
attached to the Mediterranean sc^uadron, tlie account of 
which has recently been laid before the public. “ Indeed,^' 
as Dr. Douglas has justly observed, “ it would argue a most 
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culpable want of rational curiosity, if wt. did not use our 
best endeavours to arrive at a full acquaintance with the 
contents of our own planet/’ And if those endeavours,, 
which, during war, Avere so successfully pursued, should 
btl felaxcd on the return of peace, we might then indeed 
have cause to think meanly of the times in which we 
liv'c, or, to use the words of this eminent writer, “ if 
Avc could suppose it possible that full justice will not be 
done to the noble plan of discovery, so steadily and so 
successfully carried on since the accession of His ‘Majesty, 
which cannot fail to be considered, in every succeeding 
age, as a splendid period in the history of our country, 
and to add to our national glory, by distinguishing GrcJit 
Britain as taking the lead in the most arduous undertakings 
for llic common benefits of the human race.” — Introd. 
to Cook’s Third Voyage. 

By following up, therefore, the same system, and being 
actuated by the same motives, of promoting the extension 
of human knowledge, the Prince Regent’s government 
has evinced a correspondent feeling ; it has moreover 
proved, by appropriating to the purposes of discovery 
and maritime geography as great a share as possible of 
that part of the British navy which constitutes the peace 
establishment, its laudabjc inclination to cultivate the 
useful arts of peace, not from any selfish views, but for the 
general benefit of mankind. To what purpose indeed 
could a portion of our naval force be, at any time, but more 
especially in a tiuic of profound peace, more honourably 
or more usefully employed, than in completing those 
minuti(€ and details of geographical and hydrographical 
science, of which the grand outlines have been boldly and 
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broadly sketched by Cook, Vancouver, Flinders, and 
others of our own countrymen ; by TiU Pcrouse, Dcn- 
trccasteaux, Baudin, and other foreign navigators, French, 
Spanish, and Russian : in ascertaining with greater pre- 
cision the position of particular points in various, parts 
of the globe— on the shores of Asia Minor— of nortlicru 
Africa, and of the numerous islands in the Mediterranean— 
the coasts, harbours, and rivers of Newfoundland, Labra- 
dorc, Hudson’s bay, and that reproach to the jircscnt 
state of European navigation, the existence or non-existence 
of Baffin’s bay, and the north-west passage from the 
Atlsintic to the Eastern ocean — in exploring those parts 
of the north-west coast of New Holland, which have not 
hitherto been visited since the lime of Daiupier — and in 
obtaining more distinct and accurate information of those 
great Archipelagos of islands, and those innumerable reefs 
and islets, which are scattered over the northern and 
soutiicrn Pacific oceans, and the Indian and Chinese seas, 
many hundreds of which were but the other day discovered, 
in one spot, by the Alceste, on her late voyage up the Yel- 
low Sea, where not a single island had been even suspected 
to exist — and, to come nearer home, in filling up and 
correcting those imperfect and erroneous surveys of our 
own coasts, and of the seas that surround them — and lastly, 
in ascertaining with more precision, the extent, direction, 
and velocity, in different parts and at different seasons of 
the year, of that extraordinary current known by the 
name of the Gulf Stream, by which all the currents of the 
northern Atlantic are more or less influenced. These are 
objects of general concern in which all Europe and Ame- 
rica are equally interested. 
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By the present improved state of nautical science, 
by means of His Majesty’s ships of war employed on 
surveys, of the surveying marine of the East India Com- 
pany, and of the accidental discoveries of commercial 
vessels, the liydrogThphical knowledge of every part of 
the globe is daily extending itself. The line of the coasts 
which form the boundaries of the continents and larger' 
islands, are traced with . more or less accuracy ; the po- 
sitions of most of the islands or groups of islands are 
generally ascertained ; and the prevailing winds and cur- 
rents of the o(;can are so much better understood than 
formerly, that tlie usual time of an eight or nine months 
passage to or from China, is now reduced to four months, 
and rarely exceeds five. It may he said indeed, ge- 
nerally speaking, that, as far as regards maritime disco- 
very, the edge of curiosity has been taken off. Enough 
however still remains to be done. ’ The deficiency in 
the detail, and the want of that accuracy so essentially 
necessary for the advantage and security of navigation, 
still furnish ample scope for further investigation and 
research. 

But the object of the voyage, of which the narrative is 
contained in the present volume, though fitted out in the 
naval department, is nearly, if not altogether, unconnected 
either with maritime discovery or nautical surveying. 
It was planned and undertaken with the view and in 
the hope of solving, or of being instrumental in solving, a 
great geographical problem, in which all Europe had, for 
some time past, manifested no common degree of interest; 
and, at any rate, in the almost (certain means it would 
afford of adding something to our present very confined 
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knowledge of the great continent of Africa — that ill-fated 
cowntry, whose unhappy natives, without laAvs to restrain 
or governments to protect them, have too lorig been the 
prey of a senseless domestic superstition, and the victims 
of a Ibrcigu infamous and mpacious commerce. That 
great division of the globe of which, while we know that 
one part of it affords the most ancient and more stupen- 
dous monuments of ci vilified society that exist on the face 
of the earth, another, and by far the greater portion, ex- 
hibits at this day, to the reproach of the stale of geogra- 
phical scieiure in the ninelecnlh century, almost a blank 
on our charts ; or what is still worse, large s[)accs filled 
nj) with random sketches of rivers, lakes, and mountains, 
which have no other existence than that which the fancy 
of the map-maker lias given to them on his paper. So 
little indeed has our knowledge of this great continent 
kept pace wilii the increased knowledge of other 
parts of the work!, that it may rather be said lo hiivc 
retrograded. If we have acquired a more tletailcd and 
precise ac(|uaintance with the outline of its coast, (and 
in this we are very tielicient, as the present expedition 
has proveil,) and with the position of its headlands and 
harbours, than the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Homans 
in their tinic posscsseil, it may be doubted whether the 
extent and accuracy of their . information respecting the 
interior did not surpass ours; for it cannot bedemied that, 
amidst the fabulous accounts, which fear or fancy is 
supposed to have created, of regions within and beyond 
the boundaries of the great des'ert, many important facts 
arc envelopeil, which modern discoveries have brought to 
light and proved to be correct. 

Tor the greater part of what is still known of the 
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interior regions of northern Africa, we are indebted to the 
Arabian writers of the middle ages, and to the information 
of Arabian travellers of our own times. After them the 
Portuguese were the first Europeans to penetrate beyond 
the coast into tlic interior, where they ho doubt collected 
much information ; but, unfortunately for the world, it 
was their plan to conceal what they discovered, till it has 
been lost even to themselves. 'ITiat this nation sent frequent 
embassies to Tomhuetoo, we have the authority of Dc 
Parros, which can seldom be called in question, and never, 
we believe, when he states mere matters of fact, which is 
the case in the present instance ; but though he mentions 
the names of the persons sent on these missions, he omits 
all the circumstances and occurrences of the journey, and 
fails even to describe this renowned city. There arc 
however some circumstances which make it possible that 
the Tonibuetoo of De Parros was no other than the Tam- 
bacunda of Park and others, as in all the maps of the 
sixteenth^ century, taken from Portuguese authority, Tom- 
buctoo is placed not more than from three to four hundred 
miles from the coast, ,which is ’ about one-third part only 
of its real distance. The Portuguese, however, followed 
the Arabian geographers in describing the stream of the 
Niger to flf>w from east to west, which Ilqrodotus had 
learned, nearly twenty centuries before, to flow in a con- 
trary direction ; an opinion which Ptolemy afterwards 
seems to have adopted, perhaps on information gained 
from the same source ; though it must be confessed, that 
Ptolemy is unustially obscure in his geographical delin- 
eation of the rise, direction, and termination of this cele- 
brated river. , 

In the midst of these conflicting opinions respecting the 
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course of a great river, which was still left undecided in 
ouf times, the. authority of an English traveller, from per- 
sonal inspection, set this question for ever at rest, by de- 
termining the direction of the stream to be from west to east. 
That part, therefore, of the problem which relates to the 
origin and the direction of the early course of this cele- 
brated river, has been completely solved ; but another and 
no less interesting part still continues to be wrapt up in 
mystery — where is its termination? As ancient authorities 
had pointed out the true direcliou of the stream, it was but 
fair to allow them credit for a knowledge of its termination. 
In the examination of this part of the qucsliou, by the 
first geographer of the age, either in this or any other 
country, the authorities of the Arabian writers arc weighed 
and compared with the geography of Ptolemy ; and after 
a close and accurate investigation of the various stati;- 
ments of ancient and inotlerii authorities, and a train of 
reasoning clear and argumentative, the result of the en- 
quiry ap|)ears to be, that the Niger loses itself in the ex- 
tensive lakes or swamps of Wangara; an hypothesis which 
was supposed to have the merit of falling in pretty ncady 
with the termination of that river, as assigned to it by 
Ptolemy in what he called the Libya pains, which lake, 
however, Ptolemy only says, is formed by the Niger, 
Tn addition to this coincidence^ there were also negative 
proofs of the disappearance of the Niger in the interior 
regions of Africa. It could not, for instance, be a branch 
of the Egyptian Nile, as the Aj^abs generally contend, for 
the two reasons adduced by Major llennell : first, because 
of the diflerence of level ; the Nile, according to Bruce’s 
measurement by the barometer, passing over a counb^ 
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whose surface is very eonsiderably higher than the sitik of 
North Africa, through which the Niger is stated to flow. 
Secondly, because the Nile of Egypt, in this case, must 
necessarily be kept up at the highest pitch of its inunda- 
tion for a long time after that of the Niger, which is well 
known to be contrary to the fact. Neither was it probable, 
that its waters were discharged info the sea on any part 
of the eastern coast, there being no river of magnitude on 
. the whole extent of that coast from Cape Guadafui to Cape 
Corientes. The hypothesis therefore, of the dispersion and 
evaporation of l^e waters of the Niger, in lakes of an ex- 
extended surface, was the most plausible, and perhaps the 
more readily adopted, as it fell in with ancient opinion. 

The stream of this mysterious river being now traced • 
with certainty from west to east as far as Tombuctoo, so 
little suspicion seems to have been entertained of the pro- 
bality of its making a circuitous course to the sea on the 
western coast, near to which it has its source, that the ex- 
amination of this side of Africa seems entirely to have 
been left out of the question. But when. Park was pre- 
paring for his second expedition to explore the further 
course of this river, it was suggested, that the Congo or 
the Zaire, which flows into the southern Atlantic about the 


sixth degree of south latitude, might be the outlet of the 
Niger ; and as this suggestion came from a person who, 
in the capacity of an African trader, had not only become 


well acquainted with the lower part of this river, but had 
actually made a survey of i^ the idea was warmly espoused 
by Park, who, in a memoir addressed to Lord Camden, 


previous to his departure from England, assigns his reasons 


fi^r becoming a convert to this hypothesis ; and he adds, 
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that if this should tuin out to be the fact, << considered in 
a commercial point of view, it is secbnd only to the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope ; and in a geographical 
point of view, it is certainly the greatest discovery that 
remains to be made in this world/’ 

Park’s opinion, it may be said, is entitled to no greater ' 
weight, on this point, than that of any other person who 
had given his attention to the subject; and so,. it appears. 
Major Rennell thought, who gave him no encouragement 
to hope for the confirmation of this new hypothesis. But 
the impression which the facts stated by Mr. Maxwell, and 
his reasoning on those facts, had made on Park’s mind 
previous to his leaving England, so far from being weak- 
ened, appear to have gathered strength on his second 
progress down the river ; and it can hardly be doubted, 
that the unknown termination of the stream, and of his 
own Journey, was the unceasing object of his anxious 
inquiries ; .the result of which was, as we are told by his 
able and accurate biographer, that “ he adopted Mr. 
Maxwell’s sentiments relative to the termination of the 
Niger in their utmost extent, and persevered in that opinion 
to the end of his life;” — ^perhaps he ought rather to have 
snid, “ to the day of his departure ^om Sansanding.” 
That no alteration of opinion in this respect had taken 
place, is quite clear from sever^,! expressions in his letters 
from the Niger, addressed to Lord Camden, to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and to his wife, in all of which he talks confidently 
of his reaching England by the way of the West Indies ; 
not by a painful journey back by land to the Senegal or 
the Gambia, But by arriving at some other anti more dis- 
tant part of the western coast. This is rendered still more 
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evident from the information he collected at Sansanding, 
which confirmed the hypothesis of the southern direction 
of the Niger. “ I have hired a guide (he says) to go with 
•me to Kashnarhe is one of the greatest travellers in this 
part of Africa : he says that the Niger, after it passes 
Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, or to the south ; he 
had never heard of any person who had seen its termination ; 
he was sure it did not end near Kashna or Bornou, having 
resided for some time in both these kingdoms and to 
Lord Camden he says, “ he was more and more inclined 
to think that it can end no where but in the sea.” 

No wonder then that Park, having thus ascertained from 
“ one of the greatest travellers in that part of Africa,” 
the southerly course of the Niger, should be sanguine of 
proving the validity of Mr. Maxwell’s hypothesis, and of 
reaching the West Indies from the mouth of the Congo. 
It was not, however, his fate to establish the truth or falsity 
of. this proposition ; the problem still remains undeter- 
mined ; and the termination of the Niger and the source 
of the Congo, are alike unknown. The probability of their 
identity, however, appeared to gain ground, not merely 
because one great river took a southerly direction, and had 
no known termination, and another came from the north- 
ward, nobody knew from whence; but the more the magni- 
tude and character of the latter river was investigated, and 
its circumstances weighed and compared with those effects 
which might be expected to happen from natural causes, the 
greater colour was given to the supposition of their iden- 
tity. It is only surprising that a river of that magnitude 
and description which belong to the Conge, should not, 
long before now, have claimed a more particular attention. 
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It is true, the first notice of this river is but vaguely given. 
Diego Cam/ in proceeding down the coast, observed a 
strong, current setting from the land, the waters of which 
were discoloured, and when tasted, found to be fresh. These 

cireumstances led him to concliule, that he was not far 

• * 

from the mouth of some mighty river, which conclusion 
was soon confirmed by a nearer appro:ich. He named it 
the Congo, as that was the name of the country through 
which it flowed, but he afterwards found that the natives 
called it the Zaire ; two names which, since that time, 
have been used indiscriminately by Europeans. It now 
appears that Zaire is the general appcilaflve for any .great 
river, like the Nile in North Africa, and the (hinges in 
Hindostan, and that the native name of the individual 
river in question is ATniemi enzaddi^ or the river which ab- 
sorbs all other rivprS. ^ 

All subsequent accounts agree in the magnitude and 
.velocity of this river. In the “ Chronica da Conq)unhia 
de Jezus em Portugal,” after noticing the Egyptian Nile, 
and the common but erroneous notion of its proceeding 
from the same lake with the Zaire, (namely Zembre, “ the 
mother of waters,”) the latter is described as “ so violent 
and so powerful from the quantity of its water, and 
the rapidity of its current, that it enters tlie sea on the 
western side of Africa, forcing a' broad and free passage (in 
spite of the ocean) with so much violence, that for the space 
or twenty leagues it preserves its fresh water unbroken by 
the briny billows which encompass it on every side ; as 
if this -noble river had determined to try its strength in 
pitched battle with the ocean itself, and alone denyit the 
tribute which all the other rivers in^he world pay without 
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resistance." From the following description it is pretpr 
evident that Purchas must have been in possession of this 
rare book from which the above account is taken ; thoug]^ 
he has not prohted by the information it contains respect- 
ing the different sources of the Nile and the Zaire, “ for 
the Portuguese," says this chronicle, “ and the fathers* of 
our society who traversed the whole empire of Upper 
Ethiopia, (which we call Presto Joao) have clearly proved 
that the Nile does not take its rise in this lake Zembr6, 
and that those authors are mistaken who give it that 
source." Purchas, however, seems to have no scruples 
about the truth o§ what amounts nearly to a physical im- 
possibility,— the flowing of two rivers in opposite direc- 
tions out of the same lake. “ The Zaire," says this 
quaint writer, “ is of such force that no ship can get , in 
against the current but neer to the shore ; yea, it prevails 
against the ocean’s saltnesse threescore, and as some say, 
fourscore miles within the sea before his proud waves 
yeeld their full homage, and receive that salt temper in 
token of subjection. Such is the haughty spirit of that 
stream, overrunning the low countries as it passeth, and 
swollen with conceit of daily conquests and daily supplies, 
which, in armies of showers are, by the clouds, sent to 
his succour, runnes now in a furious rage, thinking even 
to swallow the ocean, which before he never saw, with 
lis mouth wide gaping eight and twentee miles, as Lopez 
affirmeth, in the opening ; but meeting with a more giadt- 
like enemie which lies lurking under the clifies to receive his 
assault, is presently swallowed in that wider wombe, yet 
so, as always being conquered, he never gives over, but 
in an eternall quarrel, #ith deepe and indented flrownes in 
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his angry iiice, foaming with disdainc, and filling the dire 
with noisC} (with fresh hclpe) supplies those forces which 
the salt-sea hatli consumed.** 

•The strong current at the mouth of the river, and as far 
up as ships have been able to proceed— the floating islands 
carried dow^i by the stream into the ocean-— the perceptible 
effects of the current to a very considerable distance from 
the shore— have been corroborated by so many concurring 
testimonies as not to admit of the smallest doubt. Two 
English frigates, but tvvo years previous to the present ex- 
pedition, fully experienced these effects. The Houoiirdblc 
Captain Irby, who commanded the Amelia, with difficulty 
succeeded in getting his ship 48 or 50 inifes up the river, 
the current running down in the middle of the stream at 
the rate of six and seven knots an hour ; before entering the 
river the ship was anchored at twelvemilesfrom the southern 
point of its mouth in 15 fathoms, where the current was 
running at the rate of four miles an hour, the water being 
much agitated, of the colour of rain-water, and perfectly 
fresh. In this situation they observed in the ocean large 
floating islands, covered with trees and bushes, which had 
been torn from the banks by the violence of the current. 
In the journal of the Thais, commanded by Captain Sco- 
bcll, it is observed, ** In crossing this stteam I met several 
floating islands, or broken masses from the banks of that 
noble river, which, with the trees still erect and the whole 
Svafting to the motion of the sea« rushed far into the ocean, 
and formed a novel prospect even to persons accustomed 
to the phenomena of the waters.** In MaxwelJ*s chart the 
current is laid down near the mouth as running at the 
rate of six miles and seven miles an hour, and the mid chan- 
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nd 100 fathoms deep; at twenty-four or twenty-five miles, 
up the river, where the funnel or .estuary is contracted to 
the natural bed of the river, which is about two and a halt 
to three miles in width, the depth is still 100 fathoms. At 
fifty miles, the stream is broken into a number of branches, 
by islands and sand banks. Beyond ninety nyles they are 
again united into one channel, about a mile and a half in 
width, and the depth, in some places fifty, in others thirty, 
fathoms, continuing about the same width and depth to 
the end of the survey, or about 130 miles from the mouth 
of the river ; and it is Mated, from information of the 
native slave dealers at Embomma, that it is navigable be- 
yond the lerminaiion of this survey from fifty to sixty miles, 
where the navigation is interrupted by a great cataract, 
which they call Gam ba Ensjaddi. He says, however, in 
his letter t() Mr. Keir, which’ was communicated to Park, 
that, accordiifg to the accounts he had receiveil from tra- 
velling slave merchants, the river -is as large at 600 miles 
up the country as at Embomma, and that it is there called 
Enzaddi. 

All these accounts prove the Zaire to be a river of very 
considerable magnitude ; and though not to be compared 
with the Amazons, the Orouooko, the Missisippi, St. Lau- 
rence, and other magnificent w'aters of the New World, 
it was un([uestionably the, largest river on the continent of 
Africa. If the calculation be true, that the Zaire at its 
lowest state discharges into the sea two million cubic feet 
of water in a second of time, tlic Nile, the Indus, and 
Ganges, are but rivulets compared with it, as tl^e Ganges 
which is the largest of the three, discharges only about.q^e 
fifth of that quantity at its highest flood. In point oC 
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magnijiudc, therefore, no objection coujd be urged to its 
identity with the Niger. 

Many other’ objection^, however, were started against 
this hypothesis, and in particular the three following, 
namely, 

1. .The obstruction of the Kong mountains, which, uni- 
ting with the Gibbcl Komri, arc supposed to extend in one 
unbroken chain across the continent. 2. The great length of 
its course, which would exceed 4000 miles ; whereas the 
course of the Amazons, the greatest river in the world, is 
only about 3500 miles. 3. The absence of all traces of 
the Mahommedan doctrines or institutions, and of the 
Arabic language, f)n the coast where the Zaire empties 
itself into the sea. 

The first objection is wholly gratuitous, as the existence 
of this chai^ of- mountains has not been ascertained, nor 
is it easy to conjecture on Avhat grounds it has been ima- 
gined. Park saw to the southward of his route, at no 
great distance from the sea coast, the peak of the cluster 
of mountains called the Kong, out of which the Niger, the 
Senegal, and the Gambia, take their rise. The Mountains 
of the Moon have been placed towards the central parts 
of Africa ; but if Bruce visited that branch of the Nile, 
which is said to rise out of these mountains, (which is more 
than doubtful,) they are actually not further removed from 
the eastern, than those of the Kong are from the western 
coast. But by what authority . they are united, and 
stretched completely across the continent, like a string of 

t 

beads, it would be difiSicult we believe for our modem ge- 
graphers to point out. There is evidence^however to 'the 
contrary. All the Haoussa traders who have been ques- 
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tioned on the subject, and Tirho come frequently to.Lagos, 
and other places on the Coast of Guinea, vith slaves, deny 
that they meet on their journey with any mountains, and 

P • 

that the only difficulties and obstructions arise from the 
frequent rivers, lakes, and swamps which they have to 
cross. But admitting that such a chain did exist, and 
that it was one solid, unbroken range of primitive gra- 
jiite, it would be, even in that singular case, the only in- 
stance, perhaps, of such an extended barrier resistulg tbie 
passage of an. accumulated mass of waters. Even the Him- 
malaya, the largest and probably the loftiest range in either 
tlie New or Old World, has not been able to oppose an 
effectual barrier to the southern streams of Tartary. .The 
main branch of the Ganges, it is true, does not, as was once 
supposed, pervade it, but the l^famputra, the Sutlej and 
the Indus, have forced their way through this immense 
granite chmn. The rochf mountains of America have 
opened a gate for the passage of the Missouri ; and the 
Delaware, the Susquehanna and the Potomac have forced 
their way through the Alleghenny range. This objection, 
then, may fairly be said to fall to the ground. 

The objection to the length of its course is somewhat more 
serious, but not so formidable as at first it may appear. 
The great difficulty, perhaps the only one 'that suggests' 
itself, arises from the vast height which the source of a 
river must necessarily be above the level of the sea, in 
order to admit of its waters being carried over a space 
of 44XK) miles ; and from the certainty that Park, (who, 
it must be observed, however,' measured no^ng) passed 
no 'mountains •of extraordinray height to get at the 
Niger. A critic, in a popular journal, whose arguments 
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ments in farour of the identity of the Niger and Zaire were 
probably instrumental in bringing about the present expe- 
ditioU} in answer to this objectipn, has assumed the mo- 
derate height of 3000 feet for the sourOe of the Niger 
above the surface of the ocean. This height, he observes, 
wpuld give to the declivity or slope of the bed of the river, 
an average descent of nine inches in each mile throughout 
the course of 4000 miles. Condamine," he adds, ** has 
calculated the descent of the Amazons at six inches and 
three (Quarters per mile, in a straight line, which, allowing 
for its windings, would be reduced, according to Major 
Kennel’s estimate, to about four inches a mile for the 
slope of its bed.” And this descent is not very different 
from that of the bed of the Canges ; it having been as- 
certained from a section, taken by order of Mr. Hast- 
ings, of sixty miles in length, parallel to a branch of the 
Ganges, to have nine inches of descent in each mile in 
a straight line, whi(;h, by the windings of the river was 
reduced to four inches a mile, th'e same as the bed of 
llie Amazons : and this small descent gave a rate of mo- 
tion to that stream somewhat less than three miles an 
hour in the dry, and from five to six an hour in the wet 
.season, but seven or eight under particular situations 
and under certain circumstances. If then, the Ganges 
and the Amazons flow at the of three miles in their 
lowest, and six miles in their highest state, with an average 
<ldkcent of no more than four inches a mile, while the 
Niger, according to the hypothesis, would have an average 
descent of nine inches a mile, the objection to the great 
length of. its course in supposing its identity with the Zaire, 
would seem to vanish. It has been sufficiently proted, 

d 
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however, that the velocity of rivers depends not on the 
declivity of their beds alone, but chiefly on the mass and 
velocity of the water tl^rown into their channels at the. 
spring head, and the supplies they receive from tributary 
branches as they proceed in their course. In the Amazons, 
the Ganges, the Senegal, the Gambia, and in every river 
whose course, in its approach to tlie ocean, lies through a 
low country, it will be found, that the rise of a few feet in the 
tide is sufiicient to force back, up an inclined plane, by its 
mass and velocity, the whol^e current of the river to the 
distance of several Imndred miles, -and the farther in pro- 
portion to the narrowness and depth of the channel beyond 
its funnel shaped mouth. In estimating tlie probability, 
therefore, of the identity of the Zaire and the Niger, as far 
as the length of their course may be supposed to offer an 
objection, we should inquire rather into the supply of 
water than the declivity of the country through which it 
would have to pass. In this respect# the Niger would be 
placed under very peculiar circumstances ; its course, 
lying on both sides qf the Equator, and through a consi- 
derable portion of both tropical regions, would necessarily 
be placed, in one part or other, under the parallels of 
perpetual rains, and consequently receive a perpetual sup- 
ply of w^ater. Now all the representations that have been 
given of the lower parl\<af the Zaire, describe it as being 
nearly in a perpetual state of flood, the height in the dry 
season being Avitliin nine feet of the height in the season of 
heavy rains; whilst the difference in the height of the Nile 
and the Ganges, at the two periods, exceeds thirty f€set. 
The flooding of the Zaire is therefore periodical, its highest 
state being in March, and lowest about the end of August; 
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a proof that it is influenced by the tropical rains, and 
that one. branch of it, at least, must pass through some 
portion of the northern hemisphere. 

Another objection has been made to the identity of the 
Niger and the Zaire, grounded on the circumstance of no 
traces being discovered of the Mahomedan doctrines or 
institutions on the coast where the latter terminates. It 
would be a sufficient answer to observe, that as far as our 
present knowledge extends, the Niger, in Northern Africa, 
formed the boundary of Mahomedan invasion. What the 
difficulties may have been, whether moral or physical, or 
both, “ to impede the spirit of enterprise and proselytism 
which belongs to the Mahomedan character,*' it would be 
idle to conjecture; but that they have been impeded, and 
in a great measure limited to the parallel of the Niger while 
on its eastern course, is pretty certain ;*yet there appears to 
Jbe neither difficulty nor want of means in crossing this 
river, though there may be both in descending it. Inde- 
pendently of the lakes and swamps, the sand-banks 
and rapids, that may occur, the Afneans have not at 
any time, or in any part of the country, been famous Ibr 
river navigation. But it is far from improbable, that 
Arab priests or traders may have penetrated into south- 
ern Africa; on the eastern coasts they held, at one 
tinie, powerful settlements, and 'Arabic words occur in 
all the languages of the negroes even on the western 
coast. 

Some'vagiie objections have been stated to the identity 
of ^e Niger and Zaire, from their difference of tempera- 
ture, the precise meaning of which it is not easy to com- 
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prehend. In what way, it may be asked, can the tempertw 
ture of a stream in 16® N. lat. affect the temperature of 
the same stream in 6° S. lat. ? There is no assignable ratio 
in which it ought to encrease or decrease in its long course ; 
it may change daily, and migiy times in the course of the 
day according to the temperature of the surrounding at> 
mosphere. Of the temperature of the Niger nothing is 
known, for Park does not appear to have noticed it ; but 
that of ifie Zaire was repeatedly ascertained, in the present 
expedition, in different parts of its course, and was sel- 
dom found to differ more than 2* of Fahrenheit either way, 
from the temperature of the atmosphere ; remaining most 
commonly about 76, and 77% which was pretty nearly the 
mean day temperature of the atmosphere. 

The hypothesis of Mr. Reiciiard, a German geographer 
of some eminence,* which makes the Niger to pour its 
waters into the gulf of Benin, is entitled to very little atten- 
tion. The data on which it is grounded arc all of them 
wholly gratuitous. He proceeds bn a calculation of the 
quantity of water, evaporated from the surface of the lakes 
of Wangare, and the* quantity thrown into them by the 
Niger, without knowing whether the Niger flows into 
tliem or not, or even where Wangara is situated, much 
less the extent and magnitude of those lakes. The Rio 
del Rey, the Formosa^ and the numerous intermediate 
branches that open into the gulf of Benin, are supposed to 
join in one great stream beyond the flat alluvial land which 
they seem to have formed ; the supposition, however, has 
never been verified by observation ; but as far as it is 
known, the Rio del Rey proceeds from the northward, anfl 
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the other branches* have a tendency to the norihrwest. 
Whether, therefore, they unite, or not, the probability cer- 
tainly is in favour of all the streams, from Guinea to Biafra, 
having their sources in the southern face of the Kong 
mountains. It can scarcely be supposed that the same 
mountains, whose northern sides give rise to the three 
l^rge rivers, thd Niger, the Senegal, and the Gambia, 
should have their southern faces destitute of streams. If 
however, we- refet these numerous branches to some great 
stream crossing the continent, from the north-east, the 
Houssa merchants, in their journey to Lagos, must neces- 
sarily psas it; but by their own account, though nume- 
rous streams, and lakes, and marshes occur, they neither 
cross any high mountain, or very large river 
In this unsatisfactory state of doubt and conjecture, in 
which a most important geographical problem was involved, 
two expeditions were set on foot under the auspices of 
Government ; the one to follow up the discovery of Park 
by descending the stream of the Niger, the other to ex- 
plore thd Zaire upwards towards its source. Indepen- 
dently of any relation which the latter might be supposed 
to have to the former, the river itself, from all the descrip- 
tions which had been given af it, from its first discovery 
by Diego Cam down to the present time, was of sufiicient 
magnitude to entitle it to be better known. To accom- 
plish this object more of difficulty was apprehended in the 
navigation, than of danger from the hostility of the 
natives, or* the unhcalthiness of' the climate, neith^ of 
which had opposed any obstacle to the progress of. the 
Portuguese. It was well kilown both to them and the 
slave deidefs of Liverpool, who used to frequdit this river» 
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that its navigation w^as impeded bj a > cataract at no great 
distance from its mouth ; but that was not considered as a 
reason why it should not again become navigable beyond it. 
Maxwell's information from the slave dealers stated it to be 
so for six hundred miles above this cataract. 

In exploring the course of an unknown river upwards, 
tliere would obviously be less risk to the [Ihrties employe;^ 
than in following the stream downwards. In the first case 
a retreat could always be secured when the navigation 
became no longer practicable, or the state of the coun- 
try rendered it unsafe to proceed ; in the second, every 
moment might be pregnant with imforeseen dangers from 
which there could be no retreat. The river might, for in- 
stance, suddenly and imperceptibly become bristled with 
rocks, and its rapid stream roll with such velocity as to 
sweep the unfortunate navigator to certain destruction down 
a cataract; or it might spread out its waters into a wide 
lake without an outlet, which, becoming in the dry season 
a boundless swamp, would equally doqm him to inevitable 
destruction- No one can tell what the late of Park may 
have been, but no one will believe that this enterprising 
traveller finished his career in the manner related by 
Isaaco, on the pretended authority of Amadou Fatima. 
Some persons indeed are still sanguine enough to suppose 
he may be living. It is jnst possible, and barely so, after 
such a lapse of time, that this unfortunate traveller may 
have been hurried down the stream of the Niger into the 
heart of Ainca, and placed in a situation frbm whence 
he had neither the means of returning or of proceeding ; 
but what these obstacles may have been, whether moral or 
physical, ori[>oth, in the total absence of all information 
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it would be idle to conjecture ; it may reasonably be 
.concluded however, that if this intelligent traveller had 
still been living, he would long ere now have hit upon some 
expedient to make his situation known. 

It ]ivas hoped then, even should the immediate object of 
the expedition up the Zaire not. prove succesful, that some 
more correct as well as more extensive information, re- 
specting the regions through which it Hows, would be the 
result of it. Some doubt was entertained, in ^making pre- 
parations for exploring the river, as to the kind of vessel 
which might be found most suitable and convenient in all 
respects to be employed on the occasion. Among other 
qualifications, two were indispensibly necessary ; first, that 
she should draw but litle water ; and secondly, that .she 
should afford sufficient accommodations for the officers and 
crew, for the Naturalists and their collections, besides an 
ample supply of provisions and presents, without which there 
is no getting on among the Africans. It was suggested by Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, from the lively interest he invariably 
takes, and the willing assistance he is ever ready to afford, 
‘where the.advancement of human knowledge is concerned, 
was the first to be consulted on the present occasion, that 
a steam engine might be found usefpl to impel the vessel 
against the rapid current of the river. Many reasons were 
urged for and against tlie einplpyment of a steam vessel. 
If individuals both in Europe and America find it of ad- 
vantage to avail themselves of the aid of this powerful 
agent, it could not be' less advantageous when employed 
on. the public service ; it would spare the men the labour 
of rowing when the wind should be foul, or failed. .Some 
difficulties were started with regard to fuel, but these were 
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over* ruled by the well known fact, that on the banks of the 
lower parts of the river are whole forests of the mangrove, 
the wood of which possesses the peculiar quality of burning 
in its green state better than when dry ; but it was not 
known to what extent these forests might reach, though 
it was fair to presume, that, in an equinoctial climate, 
where water was to be found, wood would not be wanting. 
At the same time it could not escape notice that the labour 
of felling aAd preparing fuel for the boiler of a steam 
engine to the amount of about three tons a day, in such a 
climate, might be fully as fatigiung, and in all probability 
more fatal to the crew, than the occasional operation of 
rowing. If, however, it could have been certain that this 
vast and rapid river was navigable beyond the cataracts, 
and its banks well wooded, a steam engine might prove 
a good auxiliary.; and accordingly it was determined that 
a vessel, capable of being navigated by steam should forth- 
with be constructed. 

But another difficulty presented itself. The vessel was 
not only to be constructed so as to be adapted to the flats 
and shallows that might occur in the river, but so as to 
ensure her a safe passage across the Atlantic ; this was 
thought by many persons to be no easy task. The burden 
of the vessel was not to exceed one hundred tons, her 
draft of water four feet : qf this tonnage it was calculated 
that the engine of 24 horses power would alone occupy 
one-third part, and, of her measurement, the whole breadth 
of the vessel, and twenty feet iii length. Such a vessel, 
however, with so heavy a burden and so small a displace- 
ment of water, Mr. Seppings, the surveyor of the navy, 
undertook to construct, and at the same time to give her 
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such strength and stability under sail as would raable 
her to be navigated jn safety to the southern Atlantic. 
It had been proposed to send her out in frame, and to 
set her up in the river, but against this plan there were 
insuperable objections. 

‘Messrs. Watt and Bolton were put in communication 
with Mr. Seppings, in order that a proper steam engine 
might be fitted for' the vessel. Unfortunately however, 
by some misconception, the engine with its boiler was 
heavier, or the vessel drew more water, than had been 
anticipated ; the consequence of which was, that at the 
highest pitch of the. engine it would not propel her 
through the water at a greater speed than that of four 
knots an hour; and when lightened to the draught of 
four feet three inches, her rate of going never exceed^ 
five knots and a half an hour. It was therefore sp ob- 
vious that this rale of going never could compensate for 
the very great incumbrance of a machine that occupied 
one-third part of the vessel, that k was at once deter- 
mined to get rid of it altogether ; a measure which was 
earnestly urged by Captain. Tuckey, as he thereby 
would procure' a most important addition for the stowage 
of provisions, and the accommodation of his crew. As 
the trial of this steam vessel, which had been constructed . 
•widi the view of combining the opposite qualities of navi- 
gating the ocean by the power of the wind, and stemming 
the current of a river by that of steam, had attracted a very 
considerable degree of curiosity, the failure brought for- 
ward a shoal of projectors, every one ready with his in- 
fallible remedy; and Messrs. Bolton and Walt were no 
less finxious.to try the f^ult of another engine with some 
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difference in the application of its power ; but the season 
for the departure of the expedition had arrived, the month 
of January had already expired, the officers and men of 
science were all engaged, the articlejs. for presents pur- 
chased, the instruments prepared, and it was most de- 
sirable tl)^t the expedition should reach the coast of 
Southern Africa not later than May, or June at farthest, in 
order that the voyage up the river, might commence with 
the early part of the dry season. 

Mr. Seppings and Captain Tuckey were both of opinion 
that, with a trifling alterajion, the Congo (for so she had 
been named,) might be converted* into an excellent sea 
vessel, and equally proper for ascending the river by the 
ordinary means of navigation, namely, by sail and oar : 
abd as far as the river navigation was concerned, they were 
confirmed in this opinion by information collected from 
the master of a merchant vessel, who had been several 
voyages up the Zaire to the distance of 140 miles from its 
mouth, and Avho state’d that he had never found the least 
difficulty in ascending with a schooner to that distance by 
the assistance of the sea-breeze, which sets in regularly 
every day ; the current of the river seldom, by his account, 
exceeding five miles an hour in the dry season, and in 
• many parts not running more than three. 

The engine was accordingly removed without delay 
from the Congo, and sent, where it was much wanted, to. 
the new works at Chatham dock-yard ; the proposed alte- 
ration was immediately made, and on trial of her qualities. 
Captain Tuckey reported, that “ he had no hesitation in 
saying, that she was, in every respect, fit for the business.'^ 
The contrary opinion had been held by many sea officers. 
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who still persisted, that she 'would never cross the Atlantic ; 
but her first essay from the Nore to the Downs fully jus- 
tified Captain Tuckey^s expectations. I am much gra- 
tified,” he says, “in being able to inform you, that the 
Congo justifies, as far as she has been tried, my obstinacy^ 
in wishing to keep her in preference to any other. In run- 
ning, yesterday, from the Nore to the North Foreland, 
with a fair wind, she kept way with the transport (Dorothy) ; 
and what is more extraordinary, in working from the 
Foreland into the Downs, the wind at west, blowing so 
fresh that the transport could scarcely carry double reefed 
topsails, the Congo beat her completely, and indeed every 
other vessel working down at the same time ; in short, she 
has conapletely falsified the sinister predictions of her nu- 
merous traducers, as far as sailing is c;pncerned ; moreover, 
she scarcely feels her sails, and is as dry as possible.” It 
may here be added, that during the voyage, she answered 
every good purpose, was a dry commodious vessel, per- 
fectly safe at sea, and is now employed on the surveying 
service in the German Ocean, or North Sea, for which she 
is adminibly adapted. It is the more necessary that this 
should be stated, as her form, which pretty nearly resembles 
that- of a horse trough, miliUites strongly against the ge- 
nerally received opinions of naval men, as to the most 
eligible forms of bodies calculated for moving best through 
fiuids by meeting with the least resistance. It is also 
worthy of notice, that the principle on which the Congo 
was built is very similar to that for which the late Lord 
Stanhope so strongly contended, as being the most proper 
for ships of war, by uniting in one body, strength, stability, 
stowage, accommodations for the people, and a light 
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draught of water ; but Lord Stanhope's ideas were rejectecl 
by a committee of naval officers as crude and visionary, 
with the exception, we believe, of one individual. The 
Congo was schooner-rigged, and three parallel keels assisted 
in enabling her to hold a good wind. 

In the event of meeting with shallows, rapids, or cata- 
.racts, of the existence of which no doubt could be enter- 
tained, though the accounts given of them were vague 
and uncertain, it was necessary that some lighter kind of 
vessel should be provided capable of being transported by 
land ; Captain Tuckey proposed a double-boat built of 
light materials, drawing very little water, and which, when 
screwed together by means of a kind of connecting plat- 
form, should be able to carry from twenty to thirty men, 
with three months .provisions ; each boat was 35 feet 
long, and six feet broad, and when put together a canopy 
was fitted to keep off the sun and rain. A second double- 
boat was afterwards provided, and several smaller* ones ; 
and as the size of the Congo was wholly inadequate to 
the stowage of these boats, with the provisions, water, pre- 
sents, &c. the Dorothy transport, of about 350 tons, was 
appointed to accompany the expedition into the river 
Zaire, when, after transhipping into the Congo all that 
could be deemed necessary for the .prosecution of the 
great object of exploring the river, she was to return to 
England. 

The armament of the Congo, the quantities and the 
different kinds of provisions and refreshments, were left 
to the discretion of Captain Tuckey. Presents of the 
usual kind, such as iron tools, knives, glass ware, beads, 
bafts, umbrellas, &c. were put on board in such quantities 
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of each as the Congo could conveniently stow ; mathema- 
tical and philosophical instraments for surveying the river, 
for astronomical, meteorological, and other scientific pur- 
poses were also provided, in order that every kind of in- 
formation might be brought back, in as complete a man- 
ner as the present sUite of the sciences and other circum- 
stances would allow. 

The officers and men composing the crew of the Congo 
consisted of the following persons, the greater part of 
whom were left to tiie choice of the commander, and were 
all of them volunteers : 


Captain J . K. Tuckey , Commander. 
Lieutenant John Hawkey. 

Mr. Lewis Fitzmaurice, Master and Surveyor. 
Mr. Rcbert Hodder, Master's Mate. 

Mr. Robert Beecraft, Master's Mate. 

Mr. John Eyre, Purser. 

Mr. James Me Kerrow, Assistant Surgeon. 

8 Petty ofilicers. 

4 Carpenters. 

2 Blacksitiiths. 

14 Able Seamen. 


1 Sergeant, 
1 Corporal, 


( 

S 


of Marines. 


12 Private Marines. 



making in the whole 49 persons. To whom were added 
on a supemumeraiy list, 

Mr.. Professor Smith, Botanist. 

Mr. Craned, Collector of Objects of Natural History. 
Mn Tndor, Comparative Anatomist. 

Mr. Galwey, d Volunt^r. 
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Mr. Lockhart, from His Majesty's Garden at Kew. 

Benjamin Benjamin, 7 __ . ^ 

t! o. > Natives or Congo. 

iSomme Simmons, 4 ® 

of these 35 took their passage out on board the transport, 

and 21 were on boaixl the Congo to navigate her to the 

Zaire. 


As so very little was known of the course of the Zaire, 
and nothing at all beyond tlie first cataracts, it was sft first 
■intended to leave Captain Tuckey entirely to his own dis- 
cretion, to act as circumstances might appear to require, 
and to furnish him only with general directions to use his 
best endeavours for the prosecution of the principal ob- 
ject, and the promotion of general science ; but Captain 
Tuckey pressed with such urgency for specific instructions, 
that, as he observed, he might be satisfied in his own 
mind when he had done all that was expected from him, 
that his wishes in this respect were complied with ; and 
the intructions, of M'hich the following arc copies, were 
given for his guidance, a draft of them having first been 
sent for his perusal, which met with his entire approbation. 


Hij the Commissioners^ for exeaiting iJie Office ^‘jMrd High Admiral of the- 
United Kin^om of Great Britain and Ireland^ ^c. 

we have thought fit to appoint you to the comniand of his M^e^ 
ty s ship Congo, destined for on _ expedition of disoovery up the River Zaire,, 
into tlie interior of Africa, by command of His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, signified to us by Earl Bathurst : you ore hereby required and directed to 
receive on board the said ship, the persons named on the other nde hereaf,*- with 


• Jlir. Prqfesmr Botanist. 

Mr. Tcdob, ConymraHve Anatomist. 

Mr. Cbanch, Crdlector of Objects of Natural History. ' 
— * Lockabt, a Gardener. 
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their baggage, instruments, &c. (which persons you arc to l)car oh a supernii- 
meraiy list for victuals only) ; and having taken under your orders the trans- 
port Dorothy, laden with certain stores and provisions, for the lise of the expe- 
dition, you are to put to sea without delay, and make the best of your way 
into the river Zaire, commonly cxdlcd the Congo, in southern Africa, and having 
jwoceeded up that river to some convenient place for transhipping the stores, 
and provisions abovementioned, you arc to direftt the master of the tran.s|X)rt to- 
return to Spithead, sending by him an account of 5 ^our proceedings, for our 
information. 

On the departure of* the transport, you will jnxweed up the Zaire, and use 
your utmost endeavours to carry into execution the instructiorrs contained in the 
memorandum, which acxrompanios this order; and on your return to the moutli 
of the river, you are cither to proceed to England, to the Isle of St. Thomas, 
or to St. Helena, as you may judge most expedient for the safety of yourself, 
and pc’ 0 |)le entrusted to your charge, after a due consideration of the state of 
the vessel and of your provisions ; reporting to our Secretary, for our informa- 
tion, your arrival, and transmitting an account of your proceedings. 

‘Given under our hands, the 7fh of February, 18 Id. 

(Sifpicd) MELVILLE. 

GEO. 1. HOPE. 
H. PAULET. 

To Jamks K. Tuckev, Esfj, Commander of 

Jus Majest'ifs Sloop Congo^ at Deptford^ 

By Command (rf* their Lonhhipsy 

(Signed J John Harkow. 

Memorandum of an Instrtu'tlon to Captain Tfckey. 

Altliough the expedition, .about to be undertaken for exploring the course of tlic 
river Zaire, which flows through the kingdom of Congo, in southern Africa, was 
originally grounded on a suggestion of its licing identical with the Niger, it is 
not to be understood, that tlie attempt to ascertain this point is by any means 
the exclusive object of tlie expedition. That a river of such magnitude as the 
Zaire, and ofiering so many peculiarities, should not be known with any degree 
of certainty, beyond, if so far as, 200 mHes fmm its mouth, is incompatible with 
die present advanced state of geographical science, and little creditable to those 
Euiopcans, who, for three centuries nearly, have occupied various parts of the 
4X}ast, near to which it empties itself into the sea, and have held communicatiop 
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with the interior of the country through which it descends, by means of mission- 
aries, and slave agents ; so confined indeed is our knowledge of the course of this 
remarkable river, that the only chart of it, which can have any pretension to ac- 
curacy, does not extend above 130 miles, and the correctness of this survey, as 
it is called, is more than questionable. 

There can be little doubt however, that a river, which runs more rapidly, and 
discharges more water, than either the ‘Ganges or the Nile, and which has this 
peculiar quality of being, almost at all seasons of the year, in a flooded state, 
must not only traverse a vast extent of country, but must also be supplied by 
large branches flowing from diflerent, and probably opposite directions ; so that 
some one or more of them must, at all times of the year, pass tlirough a tract 
of country where the riuns prevail. To asc;crtain the sources of these great 
branches then, will be one of the principal objects of the present expedition : 
but in the absence of more correct information, the instructions regarding the 
conduct to be observed, can be grounded only on probable conjecture. 

The unusual phenomenon of the constant flooded state of the Zaire, as men- 
tioned by the old writers, and in part confirmed by more recent observations, 
would seem to warrant the supposition, that one great branch, pc^rhaps the 
main trunk, descends from the tropical region to the northward of the Line ; 
and if in your progress it should be found, that the general trending of its 
course is from the north-east, it will strengthen the conjecture of that 
branch and the Niger being one and the same river. 

It will be advisable therefore, as long as the main stream of the Zmre shall 
be found to flow from the north-east, or between that point and the north, 
to gi\*e the preference to that stream ; and, to endeavour to follow it to its 
source : at tin? same time, not to be drawn off by every largo branch of the 
river, that may fall into the main slream from the nortliward, but to adhere to 
the main trunk, as long as it shall continue to flow from any point of the com- 
pass, between the north and east. 

It is also probable that a very considerable branch of the Zaire will be found to 
proceed from the east, or south-east ; as it has been ascertained, that all the 
rivers of* southern Africa, as far as this division of the continent has been tra • 
versed from the Ca{)e of Good Hope, northwards, flow from the elevated lands 
on the eastern coast, across the continent, in a direction from west to north- 
w est : and it may perhaps be considered as a corroboration of the existence of 
some easy water conveyance between the eastern and western cansts of south 
Africa, that the language of Mosanibique very nearly resembles the language 
spoken on the lianks of tlic Zaire. 
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If this conjecture should turn out to be well founded, such an eastern stream, 
being next in point of interest, will claim the second place in point of attmtion ; 
and if it should apjicar to be navigable through the heart of southern Africa, 
to the high lands on the eastern coast, it may probalily hereafler be considered 
as the first in point of importance ; by opening a convenient conimunicatiou 
through a fine country, from the southern Atlantic to the proximity of the ln« 
dian or eastern ocean ; and with the once opulent kingclonis of JMclinda, 
Zanzibar, Quiloa, &c. 

VTith regard to a large branch proceeding from the southward, out of a lake 
called Aquelunda, so many details, though loose and vague, have liceii glvtai hy 
the early Spanish and Italian missionaries, than one can scarcely lye permitted to 
doubt of its existence. As this braiicli is likely to be, from the barren nature of 
the country to the southward, and along tlic western coast, the least iiii]K)rtaiit 
and least interesting, it will be adviscable to leave it unexplored until the re- 
turn of the expedition from examining the others ; unless indeed, what would 
be contrary to all expectation, and irrcconcilublc with tlie peculiar phenomena 
of the river, tliis southern branch should turn Aut to be die main trunk. But 
though less interesting than the otliei*s, this branch will require a more; accu- 
rate examination than has hitherto been given to it, Avhich however may be 
left, until the more important branches, whose existence we have supposed, may 
have been explored. 

If, after all, it should be found that unforeseen and invincible obstacles op- 
pose themselves to your penetrating, by any of the branches of the Zaire, lo a 
considerable distance into the interior (obstacles which it is hoped may not oc- 
cur,) you are, in that case*, after collecting all the information in your {x>wcr, 
during your descent of the river, to proceed without loss of time to the Bight of 
Benin, where you will endeavour to ascertain whether the great Delta, suppo- 
sed to be formed by a river, one branch of which usually known by the iiaiiie 
of llio del Iley, flows into the Atlantic on the eastern, and the other the Rio 
Formosa, on the western side of the said Delta, be actually so formed ; or whe- 
ther these branches be two separate and distinct rivers. The determining this 
question is the marc interesting, as, on the supposition of the union of thc^se two 
great streams, the continential geographers have raised an hypothesis tliat the 
Niger, after reaching Wongara, takes, first, a direction towards the south, and 
then bendmgto the south*- west, discharges itself into the Gulf of Guinea. In 
the eventual prosecution of this discovery, the same instructions will apply as 
those for your guidance up the Zaire. 

Keeping therefore the general principles above menlioned in view, tlic mode 
of carrying the examination of eitlicr of the rivers into effect must be left, in a 
• . f 
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great degree, to your judgment and discretion, after a due consideration of all 
the local circumstances that may present thcinselve>', and the information you 
may he able to collect on the s|Kjt. 

It may be observed, Ijowever, that the occurrence of rapids, or of a l ataract, 
lDi})edirig the navigation of the river, is not to be considered as a sufficient obstacle 
to the further prosecution of tlie attempt to discover its source. In the event of 
meeting with an obstacle of this kind, it will l)c necessary, in the first place, to 
look out for a safe and proper situation for mooring the Congo, and them to use 
all }x>ssil)le means, by trucks and other ap|)aratLis with which you will be fur- 
nished, to get the double boats, with one or both of the small ones, if necessary, 
to the upper part of the rapids : and having accomplished tliis, to divide the 
officers and crew between the Congo and the double boats, in such manner and 
in such projiortions as you shall deem to be most expedient for the protection 
of* tlie I’ormer, and the managemoni of tlie latter in l}u‘ir further progress up 
the river; taking care that, whenever it may be necessary to detach the 
boats, the gentlemen to whom the scientific dc{)artmerits of the expedition have 
been assigned, sliall always accompany them ; in order that no opportu- 
nity may be (knitted of examining and collecting s{)ccimens of the natural 
products of the country, through wliich the Zaire, or any of its larger branches, 
may flow. 

On your arrival in the river, you will endeavour to find out a suitable spot 
for transliipping such stores and provisions from the trans|X)rt to the Congo as 
the latter may be able to take on Ixjurd. The anchorage opp>sitc the 7Vifl Trees 
is understood to be a safe and Iicaltliy spot; but there arc man}' reasons that 
w'ould make it adviscable not to stop at a place so near the slave-trade stations 
of the Portuguese ; and you cannot be too much on your guard against the 
agimts of this nation, concerned in carrying on that trade, whetlier they are 
white men or blacks ; and as it is understood, that many vessels have been as 
high up as Embomma, u place of considerable trade, you may, should you find 
it practicable, carry up the transjiort to that place, or even to Benda, which is 
still higher, before you dismiss ]icr» down the river ; in doing which, you will 
take care to provide her with such arms and ammunition as may be neces- 
sary, for her defence against any attack that may be ma^ upon her by the 
canoes of the natives ; cautioning the master to have no communication with 
them, but to make the best of his way down the river, and from thence to 
Spithead ; and you will take this opportunity of sending home an account of 
your proceedings to the date of her departure.. 

It is understood that, at Embomina, you will Ixi likely to meet with natives 
who the English and Portuguese languages : and it is probable, that you 
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may find it useful to employ one or more of# the respectable inliabitants to pro- 
ceed with you as interpreters, and to explain to their countrymen, the real 
niotires and views of the expedition. You will, of course, avail yourself of the 
assistance of such persons, and collect from them every inronnation they may 
be able to give of those parts of Uie amtinent through which the river 
descends ; and on your entering the country of any new tribe of {people, your 
first care shdlild be to obtain interpreters, and to make it clearly understood to 
the chiefs of every tribe, that you mean to make them suitable presents, or pay 
them such transit duty as may be customary ; and you are to take especial care 
that no cause of jealousy or quarrels with the natives be occasioned by any of 
the officers or men under your orders. 

It would be unnecessary to go into a minute detail of the various duties you 
will have to perform on tliis voyage of discovery, the conduct of which has been 
intrusted to your charge ; or of the probable objects that will present themselves 
for your research ; but the mention of some of the more prominent {K)ints that 
should clmm your attention, may enable you to prepare yourself on your .pas- 
sage thither, by making arrangements for your future proceedings aftcT the de- 
parture of the transport for England. 

Among the more important points, then, for observation, may be mentioned, 
the depth of the river ; the strength of the current in general, and its velocity in 
particular places; the quantity of its rise and fall, from Jand floods and 
droughts ; the quality of the water as to clearness or muddiness ; the direc- 
tion of the several reaches; and the latitude and longitude of every spot 
remarkable for any particular produce, towns, hamlets, ncighlx)uring mountains, 
&c. and of the points of junction of brandies falling into the main stream ; all 
of which should be particularly attended to. The variation of the compass 
*should .be taken and stated down, as frequently as opportunities may offer for 
ascertaining it ; and a set of observations of the dip of the magnetic needle is 
very desirable, to obtain which, their Lordships have directed a very cxcdlent 
dij^ing needle, by Blunt, to be supplied for your use. 

You will also, with the assistance of the Surveyor, lie careful to keep an ac- 
count of each day’s run, to enable you to lay down with tolerable correctness 
a ohart of the river and the adjacent banks, and on such a scale, as will admit 
of the main features of the country, and all remarkable objects, being marked 
down upon it : aiftong other things, Uic ranges of wood along the banks ; the 
.places where those ranges are interrupted^ and to what extent ; the nature of 
the prevailing trees, and their quality as /uel in, a green state, in order 
that a competent* judgment may be formed of the supply of fuel, sliould 
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it, at any tiQie hereafter, be thought expedient to navigate the Zaire by 
steam boats 

♦ 

It i^abnost unnecessary to observe to you, how important it will be to keep a 
journal of your proceedings. In this journal all your observations and occur* 
rences of every kind, with all their circumstances, however minute, and however 
fiuniliar they may have been rendered by custom, Aould be carefully noted 
down ; and although the gentlemen employed in die several departments of 
sdence, will each be instructed to keep their respective journals, it will not, 
on that account, be the less dearable that you ^ould be as circumstantial as 
possible in descrilnng, in your own, the general appearance of the country, its 
surface, soil, animals, vegetables, and minerals ; every thing that relates to the 
peculation ; the peculiar manners, customs, language, government, and do- 
mestic economy of the various tribes of jieople through which you will probably 
have to pass. 

The following, however, will be among the most important subjects on which 
it will be more immediately your province, astisted by your ofRcers, to epdeavout 
to ob tain information. 

The general nature of the climate as to heat, cold, mmsture, winds, rains, and 
perkxUcal seasons. The temperature regularly registered from Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, as observed at two or three periods of the day. 

The direction uf the mountains, their names, general appearance as to shape, 
whether detached or continuous in ranges. 

The main Ivanfches of rivers, their names, direction, velocity, breadth, and 
depth. 

The animals, whether birds, beasts, or fishes, insects, reptiles, &c. distin- 
guishing those animals that are wild, from those that are domesticated. 

The vegetables, and particularly those that ate applicable to any useful 
purposes, whether in medicine, dyeing, carpentry, &c. scented or orna- 
mented woods adapted for cabinet work, and household furniture ; and more 
particularly such woods as may •appear to be useful in ship building; hard 
woods fit for treenmls, block sheaves, &c. of all which it would be derirable to 
procure small specimens labelled and numbered, so that an easy reference may 
be made to tlieir mention in the journal ; to ascertain the quantities in which 
they are found, the fiunlity, or otherwise, of floating them down to a convmriait 
place for shipment, &c. * 

Minerals, any of the predous metals or stones ; how' used, and how valued, 
by the natives. . \ 

The description and characteristio difference of the several tribes bf people. 
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The occupations and means of tubastcnoe, whether chiefly, or to whdt ex- 
tfoit, by fishing, hunting, feeding sheep or other animals ; by agriculture or by 
commerce. 

The principal objects of their several pursuits as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

A drcumstantiul account of such articles, if any, as might be advantageously 
imported into Great Britain, or her colonies, and those wliich would be required 
by the natives in exchange, for tjiem. 

The state of the arts or manufactures, and thrir comparative perfection' in 
difierent tribes. 

A vocabulary of the language spoken by every tribe, through which you 'may 
pass, uring in the compilation of each, die same English words ; for this purpose 
you will reemve herewith some copies of printed vocabularies, to fill up, accom- 
panied with the copy of a letter on this subject from Mr. Marsden,’ which is 
well deserving your attention, « 

The condition of the people, as far as can be ascertmned ; what protection 
the chief, or the laws aflbrd them ; what is the state of riavery among *bi»tn ; 
whether wars are carried on for die purpose of making slaves : how thrir pri« 
sonersare treated; how dispos^ of ; and every possible infiwmation that. can 
be collected, as to the manner and extent to which the slave trade is conducted 
with Europeans : who those Europeans are ; where residing ; how their agents 
are employed ; what the articles of barter ore ; in what manner the slaves are 
brought down to die coast, &c. The detailed questions furnished the Afri- 
can Institution, and which accompany this memorandum, will materially assist 
your enquiries into this interesting subject, and other matters connected with 
the state of miety and the condition of the people. 

The genius and disposition of the people, as to talent, mental and bo^y 
energy, habits of industry or idlencas, love, hatred, hospitality, &c. The nature 
of their amusements, their diseases, and remedies, &c. 

Thrir relig^, and objects of worship, thrir religious ceremonies ; and the in- 
influence of rdigion on their moral character imd conduct. 

A description of the manners, appearance-and condition of any Mahomedons, 
that may be found in any of the tribes in southern Africa. 

What ^tten or traditionary records, may emst among the latter; any &c~ 
similes of their written diaracter, or copies of any drawings or paintings, thqr 
may have attmnpted, would be dcarable. 

Tbfi several dtjecte hitherto mentioned, which it would be deriraUe lb ac- 
conq&h are such as.relate more immediately to your province as c o p mn a nd er 
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of the expedition, and to the oiBScers under your orders, in obtaining fIiIcIu 
however, their Lordships cannot doubt you will meet with the willing assistanee 
and oo operation of those gentlemen who have been engaged to accompany you. 
for the purpose of scientific research. These are, 

Mr PitoFEssoR Smith, Botanist and Geologist ; 

Mr. Tudor, Comparative, AnaUrtnist ; 

Mr^ Crancit, Collector of Objects g/* Natural History ; 
each of whom has specific instructions for his guidance, of wliich it may lu^ 
ncccssaiy to furnish you with a general outline, in order that you may the bet« 
ter be able to afford such opportunities, and such facilities to all and each of 
them, as may tend to promote tlic several objects, which tlieir Lordships liavc in 
view. 

Professor Smith, Botanist and Geohgut^ is directed by his instructions to 
collect together as many specimens of plants, growing on the banks of tlie river, 
as time and of)portunities will enable him to do ; and these specimens, it can 
hardly be doubted, will be very numerous, as the ermutry has never yet been 
explored by botanists, nor have the parallels of latitude, through which the 
river passes, been yet investigated in any part of the world, ivitli the exception 
of south America, and these only partially explored. And in order to' enable 
him to execute his laborious duties, a Gardener, from His Majesty's Botanical 
Garden at Kew, has been assigned to assist the Professor in drying and pre- 
serving, as well as in collecting speximens, to afford him more time to note 
down the prominent characters of the most remarkable plants, which may fall 
within his reach. . 

He is also directed to collect the seeds of all new plants, which may offer them- 
selves for the use of the Royal Gardens at Kew ; and the supply of tlicse has 
been limited to two packages of each kind, sewed up, with a view to keep the 
stock intire, without breaking into it on any consideration ; so that the whole 
collection may be delivered, so sewed up, to the Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, as soon as possible after the. return of the' expedition to England. 

The Professor is further direeled to preserve tlie fructifications of the more 
delicate plants in spirits, sewed up in small bags of muslin. It has been thought 
right to apprise you of the nature of these collections^ in order that, in the ar* 
rangement and distribution of the stores, provisions, &c., on board tlie Congo^ 
a sufficient space may be alloted for tlicir stowage. 

He will also have occasion to examine into the geology and geognosy of the 
country, through which the river sliall be found to pass, and to collect.qpecu 
uieiis of such stones and minerals as may occur ; and as be is directed to keep. 
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TL journal, in will be recorded such remarks as he may lliiiik worthy, on 

the localities, the particularities, and the distinguishing- cliarac'.ters and •uses to 
which plants or minerals arc applied, you will afford him such assistance with 
regard to the latitude and longitude of particular places, as he may require, in 
order that no information may be wanting, on points generally interesting to 
science. 

And as the parts of fructification of trees, in warm climates, are seldom ac- 
cessible to botanists, on account of the laliour of felling them, and consequently, 
the arborescent plants of these climates arc least of gll known, you will allow 
one or two of the carpenters to accompany the Professor and Garddhcr, to oiia- 
bie them, by felling trees of a moderate size, to get at the flowers and fruiU 
of those species of which it may be deemed advisable to collect and preserve 
specimens. 

Though Mr. Smith modestly declines to take upon himself the office of Pro- 
fessional Geologist, yet, having examined the Canary Islands, in company with 
his friend the Baron Von Buch, who eminently excels in that interesting 
science, there can be no doubt of his sufficient proficiency in that branch of 
physical knowledge, to enable him to collect such s|)ecimcns as may be useful to 
oluciclate the geology of those parts of southern Africa, through which you may 
have to pass. 

Ttf enable you however, and any of the gentlemen who accompany you, to 
form a competent knowledge of What may be? desirable to bring home from tlic 
mineral kingdom, a few general directions may be of use. 

The objects of the most value, arc the metallic ores, fossil bones, teeth, 
.shells, impressions of plants and fishes ; those of least esteem, spar, crystal, py- 
rites, pieces of loose stone or gravel, unless where the last is supfxiscd to contain 
inetallic matter. « 

The most common substances, (such as flint, chalk, sandstone, coal, clay, 
limestone, basalt, slate, granite) will bh interesting, if labelled on the spot, and 
kept clean, in separate papers, and not suflered to rub against eacli other ; the 
label to express the name and situation of the rock or mountain, from which 
the specimen was detached. The size of a common watch is sufficiently large 
for each specimen ; shape is of little consequence ; that of*a cube .split in two is 
perhaps the most convenient. 

Specimens of rock are always desirable, with the native names for each, 
where they can be obtained ; and the uses to which they are applied. 

Fossil bones and shells, of whatever size, should be brought away entire ; if 
an entire sketeton be found it diould be brought away ; and it is essential to 
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note down whether such bones were found in .loose soil, in solid rock, or in 
caverns.. 

It will be interesdng to ascertain what mines, quarries, or cavaitBs exist, 
where the diBermt metals, coal, salt, slate, limeatOM, &c. are found, and if 
worked, in what manner. 

It will be desirable to note down the distance of the mountains or hills on 

4 

both ndes of the Congo, their height, from conjecture, when no means o8br for 
thar measurement,* thw form, which of the ^es are steepest, how then strata 
arc diiqxMed, how much they dip, and in what direction ; whether they disappear 
by dipinng under the sml, or by the intersection of valleys. 

It will also be desirable to note down all foe places wh^ two rocks oS a 
different nature may be seen in contact, and to what extent each may be traced. 

And for your further assistance in this interesting subject, a printed copy 
of geolc^cal inquiries, published by the Geolog^l Society, accompanies these 
instructions. 

Mr. Tudor, foe Comparative Anatomist, is directed by his instructions, to ex- 
amine foe structure and habits of all new and uncommon animaLs, and it will 
foerefore be desirable that he should always accompany the collector of objects 
of natural history, when detached, either on the river or on shore. 

One portion of his collection, consisting of the internal parts of animals, and 
of foe smaller animals in an entire state, will be required to be preserved 
in spirits, but of these ho is not to preserve more then triplicates of each, 
specimen. 

The eytpmal parts of animals, as forir skulls, skins, feet, &c. he is directed to 
preserve in a dry state, and the specimens of eafo, as before, not to exceed three 
in number. 

Any preparations he may have made at the time of tlje departure of 
transport from foe Zaire, you are to send home, along with a copy ‘of his jour- 
nal, in that transport. • 

Mr. Cranch, Collector of objects of natural history, by his instructions, is 
directed to commence his ojicrations on foe voyage butwurds ; to fish up out of 
the sea, 1^ a dipping net from the cbiins, and by such other means as may be 
most likely to succeed whatever sea-weeds or animals nmy fleet alongside, par- 
ticularly of foe of mollusca, which he is directed to preserve in spirit, and 
to send home foe transport on her return from the Zaire. 

‘ . On foe progress of foe expedition up the Zaire, he is instructed to coU^^ 
imknown fishes, shdls, and Crustacea, insects and reptile^ l^s, beast% api* 
phihu, and in short, whatever may occur in foe ahiinjd ku^gdem, which he is 
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to preserve with all possible care^ by putting the tender animals into spirit, and 
preserving the larger ones dry, such as the skins of animals, insects, shells, 
fishes, and other bulky articles, which, when well dried, he is to pack in casks or 
boxes, so as to scciire them against the attack of ants or other insects, with the 
greatest care. In framing such chests or boxes, as well for his collection, as for 
those of the comparative anatomist, the carpenters of the Congo will be re- 
quired to give all possible assistance. 

Of tlie number of specimens of each kind to be preserved, it has been thought 
necessary to limit him generally to three, lest the slock should (xxsupy more 
room than could with propriety be allowed in the vessel. If however, it should 
be found, on approaching the utmost limit of the voyage, or on the return, 
that sufRciciit room still remains, he, as well as the others, may all be permitted 
to extend the number of tlieir specimens beyond that prescribed by their in- 
structions. 

The proper times of his going on shore for the purpose of collecting, will 
of course be regulated by your orders, and be such as not to interfere with the 
general convenience of the expedition. 

But whenever you shall have occasion to stop for the purpose of cutting fuel, 
purchasing provisions, or holding communications with the natives, or from any 
other cause, you i^ill afford tlie several gentlemen in the scientific department 
the means of going on shore, where it can be done with safety, to give them the 
( pportunity of enriching tlieir collections ; and in general, whenever any thing 
occurs to make a landing on any particular spot very derirable, you will, of 
course, pay attention to any representation that may be made to you for that 
purpose, by any of the above-mentioned gdhtlemen. 

And as they are required by their instructions to keep, each of them, a regular 
Journal, in which every thing remarkable relating to the natural history of the 
objects on which they arc respectively engaged is to be entered, it is particularly 
desirable that they should be able to mark down with precision that spot on 
which any thing remarkable may be found ; you will therefore supply them, on 
their application to you, with the latitude and longitude of the place where any 
such rare object may have been discovered. 

And as all of them hav^been given to understand that their Journals are, in 
the first place, to be transmitted to the Admiralty, you arc to call upon them, 
whenever on opportunity may occur, to send, along with your own, a copy 
or ofi abstract of these journals, according as you may deem the occarion that 
offers for a conveyance to be a safe or a doubtful one : and to prevent as far as 
possible, your and their labours fix>m being lost to the world, it is strongly 

g 
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recommended, dtat tnplioates at least be kept of all the jounuds, and that each 
person cony about with him a Imef abstract of his obsenrutions, in order that, 
in the event of any aoddent befalling his journals, he may 'still preserve tlie ab> 
street to refresh his memory. 

^ Finally, in all your proceedings, you axe to be particularly mindful of tlie 
healtli of the officers and men placed under your orders ; to this end it wiQ 
be adviseable to avmd, as much as postdble, pasdng the night in the neighbour^ 
hood of the mangrove stamps, which are said to abound on the banks of the 
lower part of tlie river; you will prevent, as far as may be jmicticable, th«r 
cxiXMure to tlie sun in the middle part of the day, as well as to heavy rains, 
and never permit them to sleep at night in the open air, but under an awning 
to protect them from the dews, wlych are always destructive of health in a 
tropical climate. 

You are to spare the people as much as posnble, from long and severe 
exertion, and make use of the sails instead of sweeps or oars, whenever it can be 
done ; considering a moderate rate of progress up’the river with the fmmer, as 
preferable to a rapid’one, at the expense of the health of the men by the latter ; 
bearing in mind, that a moderate progress will afford better opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge in all departments of phyrical sricnce, than a rapid one. 
But in the proper execution of all these matters, and the other important duties 
committed to your superintendance, my Lords Commisaoners of the Admiralty 
rely on your judgment, discreUon, and zeal ; not doubting that you will use 
your best endeavours to execute all and every part of this, mteresting and im- 
portant mission, in such a manner as will afford full sidisfimtion to the public, 
as well as to tbrir Lordships. • 

By command fjf iheir Lordiddpa. 

(Signed) JohnBaexow. 

a ^ 

It may not, perhaps, be too much to say, that there never 
was, in this or in. any other country, an expedition of dis^ 
covery sent out with better prospects or iiiore flattering 
hopes of success, than the one in que^ion ; whether it be 
considered as to the talents and zeal of the persons s^ 
lected to carry the objects of the voyage into execution, or 
the preparations that were made for rendering the means 
of executing it efficient, and for the health and comfort 
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of those who had embarked in it. Yet, bj a fatality that 
is almost inexplicable, never were the r^ults of an an ex- 
pedition more melancholy and disastrous. Captain Tuckey, 
Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Eyre, and tefn of the Congo's crew. 
Professor Smith, Mr. Cranch,Mr. Tudor, and Mr. Galwey, 
in all eighteen persons^.died in the short space of less than 
three months which they remained in the nver, or within 
a few days after leaving the river. Fourteen of the above- 
mentioned were of the parly of thirty who • set out on the 
land journey beyond the cataracts ; the other four were 
attacked on board the Congo ; two died in the passage 
out, and the serjeant of marines at the hospital at Bahia, 
making the total number of deaths amount to twenty-one. 

This great mortality is the more extraordinary, as it 
appears from Captajn Tuck ey's journal that nothing could 
be finer than the climate, the thermometer never descend- 
ing lower than 60° of Fahrenheit during the night, and 
seldom exceeding 76^* in the day time ; the atmosphere 
remarkably dry ; scarcely a shower falling during the 
whole of the journey ; and the sun sometimes for three or 
four days not shewing himself sufficiently clear to enable 
them to get an observation. 

It appears indeed from the report of Mr. M^ Kerrow, 
the assistant surgeon of the Congo, that though the greater 
number were . carried off by a m‘ost violent fever of the 
remittant type, some of them appeared to have no other 
ailment than that which had been caused by extreme 
fatigue, and actually to have died froni exhaustion. The 
greater number however of the whole crew caught the 
fever, and some of them died of it who had been left on 
board the Congo below the cataracts ; ** but these,'’’ as 
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he observes, ** were permitted to go on' shore on liberty, 
where the day was passed in running about the coun- 
try ih>m one village to another, aiid during the night 
lying in huts or the open air ; and though the dews were 
scarcely sensible . at this season, the fall of the ther- 
mometer was very considerable, say 15* or 20® below that 
of the day. Spirituous liquors were not to be obtained, 
but excesses of another kind were freely indulged in, to 
which they were at all times prompted by the native blacks, 
who were always ready to give up their sisters, daughters, 
or even their wives, for the hope only of getting in return 
a small quantity of spirits." Perhaps top, the river water 
may have had its baneful effects, mixed as it is with 
foreign matter arising from the perpetual decora.position 
of animal and vegetable substances, by the dead carcases 
of allig.itoi's,. hippopotami, lizards, &c. and by the decay- 
ed mangrove^ which for fifty miles occupy the alluvial 
banks of Ihe river, and which, after their disappearance, are 
covered with the Cyperus papyrus of the height of twelve 
feet. Beyond these the Congo was moojed, where the river 
Miras closed in by lofty hills, and over these woody shores the 
sea breezes had to pass. Mr. M<: Kerrow seems to think, 
however, that fatigue and exposure tq the sun, together with 
considerable atmospherical vicissitudes, were the pdacipal 
exciting causes of the disease which attacked .the marching 
party, and probably those also left in the lower, part of 
the river. Y.et Captain' Tuckey, so far frmn complaining 
of the heat of the sun, oUsefves, as before mentioned, that 
they scarcely ever got a sight of it ; and in a private letter 
dated from Yellala, the 20th August, after an excursion 
of several days, he writes, *< the climate is so good and the 
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nights so pleasant, that we feel no inconvenience from our 
bivouac in the open air." TTie fever appeared moreover 
in some degree contagious, as all the attendants on the 
sick were attacked, so that before they got out of the 
river it had pervaded nearly the whole crew, and extended 
to that of the transport ; Mr. Kerrow was himself 
last of all- attacked after leaving the coast, but he con- 
sidered mental anxiety and disturbed rest as the sole 
causes. From the general symptoms that shewed them- 
‘selves in most of the cases, the fever would seem to be 
closely allied to the yellow fever of the West Indies, 
as indicated by the violent affection of the head, the 
suffused eye, oppression at the praecordia, great prostra- 
tion and anxious timidity at the coniniencement, the yel- 
low suffusion and grumous vomiting, with the indifference 
and apparent resignation, at the latter stage of the dis- 
ease." The most prominent features .of ‘the disease are 
thus described by Mr. Kerrow. 

The fever, as I observed it in those who were attacked 
otx board, was generally ushered in by cold rigors, succeed- 
ed by severe headache, chiefly confined to the temples and 
across the forehead, in some cases, pain of the back and 
lower’ extremities, great oppression at the praecordia, and 
bitioua’ vomiting, which in many, cases proved extremely 
distressing,; but in general, where the headache was very 
..Severe, the gastric symptopis were milder, and vice versa^ 
though in some, both existed in a violent degree. Great 
anxiety and prostration of strength, the eyes in general 
watery, though in some the tunica coniunctiva was of a 
pearly lustile ; the tongue at first white and smooth, having 
a tremulous motion wWn put out, and shortly becoming 
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3'ellowisli or brovrii, and in the last stage covered with a 
black crust ; in some cases the face wa.s flushed, though 
frequently pale, and the features rather shrunk. The skin 
in some cases dry and pungent, with a hard and frequent 
pulse ; in others the pulse below the natural standard, with 
a claminj' perspiration on the surface. In several a yellow 
suffusion took place from the third to the sixth or seventh 
day, in one case livid blotches appeared on the wrists and 
ankles. The delirium was most commonly of the low 

• 

kind, with great aversion from medicine. Singultus, a 
common and distressing symptom. The fatal termination 
in some, happened as early as the third or fourth, but in 
others, was protracted even to the twentieth day. With 
regard to the treatment, 1 shall here only observe, that 
bleeding was particularly unsuccessful. Cathartics were 
of the greatest utility ; and calomel, so administered as 
speedily to induce copious salivation, generally procured 
a remission of all the violent symptoms ; when I found it 
immediately necessary to give bark and wine.” 

From the accounts of the missions to t^ongo by Carli, 
Merolla, and othei’s, it would appear, that bleeding copi- 
ously is the common remedy practised by the negroes, in 
the fevers of the country which are brought on by fatigue, 
and exposure lo the weather. Carlf mentions his having 
been bled no less than ninety seven-times, besides frequent 
and copious discharges of blood from the nose ; and from 
the loss of such enormous quantities, he suffers himself to 
be persuaded, that all the water he drank was turned into 
blood. Of the fourteen missionaries, who proceeded to 
the court of Zingha, Queen of Matamba, every one was 
seized with the fever, in consequence of the fatigue of* 
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travelling, and the toil of baptizing the people, and thje whole 
were recovered in the course of four* months, by having 
almost all their blood drawn out of their bodies, and fre- 
quent purgatives administered to them, similar, in their 
violent effects, to those which in Europe are given to 
horses ; however it is possible that the fever contracted by 
these pious men may have been of a very different typ^ 
from that which attacked the expedition up the Zaire. 

As a close to this melancholy recital, the editor hopes 
he may stand excused in . putting on record* a few brief 
sketches, which he has been able to collect, of the profes- 
sional and literary history of those valuable men, who may 
be.said to have fallen the victims of a too arjdcnt zeal in the 
pursuit of science, which, how much soever we may lament, 
leaves nothing for us to censure. 

James Kingston Tucke Y.was the youngest son of Tho- 
mas Tuckey, Esq. of Greenhill, near Mallow^ in the county 
of Cork, by Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Janies Kings- 
tpn, rector of Donoughmore, and sister of the present vicar- 
general of the diocese of Cloyne. lie was born, in August 
1776; and his parents dying during his infancy, he was 
left under the care of his maternal grandmother, who 
placed him in the first grammar school in Cork ; liere he 
soon distinguished himself by an* ardent and inquisitive 
mind, and was making considerable progress in his stu- 
dies, when his inclination took a turn for the sea service, 
from which it could not be diverted. His thirst after know- 
ledge was ardent, but his mind was romantic in the ex- 
treme. With an eagerness natural to youth, he panted 
after a lifier of , adventure : and courae of his voluntary 
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reading being directed to the perusal of Voyages of disco^ 
very, and nautical research, he quickly imbibed a predi- 
lection for the naval profession ; a predilection whose 
growth, fortunately for the British navy, when once it has 
taken root, is not easily checked. The period when Mr. 
Tuckey fixed his choice of a professipn being that of pro* 
found peace, and no opportunity being afforded for enter- 
ing the navy, he was allowed by his friends to undertake 
a voyage, on trial, to the West-Indies in 1791 ; after which 
he ventured upon a second to the bay of Honduras, in 
which ‘ he caught a fever, that had nearly deprived him 
of life. 

On the breaking out of the revolutionary war, soon after 
his return, he was received on board the Suffolk, com- 
manded by Captain Rainier, at the recommendation of 
Captain, afterwards Sir Francis Hartwell, a relation by the 
father’s side. In that ship ‘he proceeded to India, and 

•i 

was soon rated master’s mate ; he was' present at the cap- 
ture of Trincomall4e from the Dutch, and received a 
slight wound in his left arm, from the splinter of a shell, 
wl^e serving in Uie.batteries ; he assisted at the surrender 
of Amboyna, “ famous,” as he observes in a letter to his 
friend^” for Dutch cruelty, and English forbearance.” On 
this occasion, a fate more general, though- less horrible in 
its complexion, was about to be inflicted on . the Dutch, 
by the native, chiefs, had not the English undertaken their 
defence and protection. To assist in this humahe pur- 
pose, Mr. I’upkey was stationed in '%1 brig tp cruise o£ the 
island ; and bn i|ring a. gun at a party in arms assembled 
on the beach, it burst, and a piece striking him oh the 
wrist, broke his right arm# Having no surgeon oh board. 
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(he writes) I was- obliged to officiate for myself, and 
set it in’ a truly sailor like fashion, so that in a week 
after it w^ again- obliged to be broken, by the advice of 
the surgeon." .Mr. Tuckey never completely recovered 
the use of this arm. 

. .From the intense heat and .the sufibcating smell of an 
active volcano, to which they were exposed in Amboyna 
Roads for ten months, where they experienced the evils of 
fomine aiid sickness in addition to that of rebellion, they 
were glad to escape to Macao, where, in the month of 
January, they found the weather so intolerably cold as 
several times to have snow. From hence they proceeded 
to Ceylon ; and when at Colombo, on the 15th January, 
1798, a serious mutiny broke out on board the Suffolk, 
■then bearing the flag -of Itear Admiral Rainier, Jn.the 
quelling of which Mr. Tuckey exerted himself with so 
much success, that though wanting eighteen .months for 
the completion of his servitude to qualify him for a lieute- 
nant'^ commisrion, the Rear Admiral ^appointed him, the 
following day, acting lieutenant of that ship : from her he 
was removed to the Fox frigate; and \rhen belonging fo 
that frigate, but being at Madras in a prixe, intelligence 
was there received that La Forte, a French frigate, was 
cruising in the bay of Bengal. His Majesty's ship La Sy- 
bille immediately prepared for sea, and Mr. Tjickey, with 
a small party of seamen belonging to the Fox, volunteered 
thek services in her. In the night of the 2Bth February 
they fell in widi their opponent, *and after a most brilliant 
action ^of two hours, frequently widiin pistol shot of each 
other, liU Forte having, lost all her masts and bowsprit, 
struck to fhcf Sybille. In this action laentenant Tuckey 

. h 
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commanded on the forecastle. Captam Cooke was mor-^ 
tally wounded, and Lieut. Hardyman, who succeeded to the 
command, observes, “ the scene which presented itself on 
La Forte's deck was shocking: the number she had killed 
cannot be accurately ascertained, as many had been thrown 
overboard during the action, but from every calculation I 
have been able to make, the number killed must be from 
150 to 160 men, and 70 wounded : the first and second 
captain, the first lieutenant, with several other officers, -arc 
included among the number killed. The Sybille had only 3 
men killed and 19 wounded, two of whom ‘afterwards died." 

La Forte was the largest frigate in the French navy ; she 
mounted 52 guns, 24 and 12 pounders, and had 420 men. 
The Sybille mounted 44 guns, 18 and 12 pounders, and had 
370 men. In an action with a ship of such superior force, in., 
which so dreadful a slaughter was sustained on the part of 
the enemy, the vast disparity in the number of killed and 
wounded affords a striking instance of the great advantage 
which English coolness possesses, over the momentary 
ardour of French impetuosity, and, at the same time, 
shews what may be effected by good seamanship and good 
gunnery. After this action Mr. Tuckey returned to^the 
Suffolk, and received from the Admiral a npw acting com- 
mission for his meritorious conduct. . 

■ * In Augus;( 1799» he was sent by the Admiral, in the Braave, 
with dispatches for Admiral Blankett, then commanding 
a 'Sifuadron in the Red Sea. -. At the Seychelles islands 
they captured a ship proceeding to Europe with an emr 
bassy froriiTippoo Sultaun to the French Directory.. The 
ambassadors concealed themselves several- days in., the 
woods, where they were ; discovered, by Mr? Xupheyi foi 
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which- he received a French general^s .sword as the only 
. share for this capture, he being only a passenger in- the 
Braave. On his arrival in the Red Sea, Admiral Blankett 
had quitted it for India and he rejoined his old ship, the 
Fox, which was left to guard the straits of Babel niandeb. 
On ’the return of the Admiral in 1800, he intended to visit 
Sir Sidney Smith at Cairo, on the supposition of the Frencli 
having evacuated Egypt, under sanction of a conventioir 
with that officer; and in that idea, sent Mr. Tuckey in. the 
Fox to Suea, to proceed over land from thence with letters 
for -Sir Sidney ; but on his arrival at Suez, he found it in 
possession of the French, in consequence of Lord Keith’s 
refusal to permit their embarkation. lie therefore returned 
to Bombay. T'he excessive heal of tlie Red Sea seems to 
have laid the foundation of a complaint which never left 
him. He writes from Bombay, “ it may surprise you to 
hear me complain qf heat, after six years broiling between 
the tropics ; but the hottest day I ever felt, either in the East 
or the We’st Indies, was winter to the coolest one we had 
in the Red Sea. The whole coast of ‘ Araby the Blest,’ 
from Babelmandeb to' Suez, for forty miles inland, is an 
arid .sand, producing not a single blade of grass, hpr af- 
fording one drop of fresh water ; that which we drank for 
nine months, on. being analyzed, was. found to contain a 
very considerable portion of seajsalt. In the Red Sea the 
thermometer at midnight was never lower than 94^ at 
sunrise 104% and at noon In India the medium is 

. 82®, the highest 94V’ • ; . • 

Towards the latter endr^of the rsame year he again 
'|>roceeded with the expedition to the Fled Sea, Qontrary 
■to the advice of the faculty, and arrived at Juddah in 
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January 1861 ; but in the course of a month his complaint 
of the liver returned, and his health suffered so many severe 
shocks that he was reduced to a skeleton, and obliged to 
make his way back to India, where the physician of the 
fleet advised him to return home, as the only means of his 
accomplishing his recovery ; and the Admiral entrusted 
him with his dispatches. 

* His native climate had the desired effect ; and imme- 
diately on the re-establishment of his health he applied to 
the Admiralty for active employment; accordingly in 1802 
he was appointed First Lieutenant of His Majesty's ship 
Calcutta, in which situation he served during the whole of 
her long and arduous vo3'age, the object of which was to 
form a new establishment in New South Wales. Here Lieut. 
Tuckey had an opportunity of rendering very essential 
service, which was strongly acknowledged by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Colonel Collins, who transmitted to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty a most flattering testimony of 
his merits : and in particular for a complete surVey he had 
made of the harbour of Port Philip, and for his examination 
of the adjacent coast and surrounding country. He was also 
iumisned by the Lieutenant Governor with letters of recom- 
mendation to Sir Joseph Banks. He reached England in 
18()4, and published an account of the voyage. . 

But the favourable testimonies he had received were 
rendered abortive .by the capture of the Calcutta in* 1805, 
on her homeward voyage fronj St. Helena (whither she had 
been sent to bring home some ships under her convoy) 
and by an imprisonment of nearly nine years in France. 
For the preservation of a valuable convoy entrusted to his ' 
charge. Captain Woodriff*, with a conduct which, as - ti^y 
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stated the Membe'rs of the Court martial, was, ** that 
of an experienced, brave, and meritorious officer,'^ de- 
termined to sacrifice the Calcutta to the safety of his con- 
yoyt by first manoeuTering so as to draw the attention of 
the enemy to one point ; and, with this view, hepifered en- 
gagement to the whole squadron of the enemy from Roche- 
fort, one of which was a three-decker, and four others of 
the line. .After a sort of running fight with fArmide, the 
Magnanime came up, and this ship of the line he engaged 
for fifty minutes, frequently within pistol shot. By this 
time the Calcutta was unrigged and unmanageable, and 
had six of her crew killed and six wounded ; and the Thetis 
frigate coming up close under her stem. Captain Wood.k 
riif was under the painful necessity of striking his colours; 
but the whole of his valuable convoy effected their escape. 
Captain Weodriff, after an imprisonment of eighteen 
months, was exchanged for a French officer of equal 
rank, but Lieutenant Tuckey was kept till the termina- 
tion of the war. The Court martial held for the loss of 
the ship ** most honourably acquitted Captain Wqod- 
rifl;, his officers and ship's company and on this oc- 
casion the Captain delivered a paper to the court, which 
was as follows : ** 1 cannot, Mr. President and Members 
of this Honourable Court, omit to express to you, how 
much I regret that the . captivity .of Lieutenant Tuckey, 
late*first of His Majesty's ship Calcutta, should be a bar 
to the promotion he so highly merits ; his courage, cool 
intrepidity, and superior abilities as a seaman and an 
officer, entitle him to my wannest gratitude, and render 
him^mdst worthy of the atteption of the Right Honourable 
the Lords Commissioneis of the Admiralty." . 
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Lieutenant Tuckey was one of about forty lieutenants of 
the navy, who had cause to execrate the brutal inhuma- 
nity of the man,' who for so many years tyrannized over 
France, and the greater part of the continent of Europe ; 
those who Jiad the misfortune of falling into his clutches, 
felt themselves at once cut off from every hope of ad- 
vancement in their profession, and many fell the victims 
of despair. Not so, however, with Lieutenant Tuckey. 
He still kept up his spirits, and encouraged hope, being, 
as he expressed himself, on another occasion, ** by no 
means addicted to contemplate the dark side of events ; 
but as cheerful and happy as the possession of health,- 
case, and a satisfied disposition can make*me.^’ He married 
in 1 S 06 , a fellow prisoner. Miss Margaret Stuart, daughter 
of the commander of a ship in the East India Company's 
service, at Bengal. -She also had been taken by the 
Rochefort squadron, on her passage in a packet to join 
her father in India. 

Various applications were made at different times, for the 
exchange of Mr. Tuckey ; but they proved fruitless, and 
he was doomed to remain a prisoner during the war : sad 
consequence of that implacable spirit of hatred wliich 
actuated the ruler of France, and made him careless alike 
of the lives of his own, and of his enemy's prisoners ! How 
many fair prospects were blighted and destroyed bj the 
unfeeling obstinacy of this disturber of Europe ! ^ * 

In 1810 , after considerable difficulties, and repeated re- 
fusals, Mr. Tuckey obtained permission for his wife to 
visit England, for the purpose of looking after his private 
affairs. Her object being accomplished, she obtained 
passports from the French government to return to her 
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husband, and was landed at Morlaix ; but counter-ordars 
had been received at this port, and she was detained ; and 
after many unsuccessful memorials, praying to be allowed 
to rejoin Mr; Tuckey* at Verdun, and after a detention of 
six weeks; she was sent back to England. We have here 
another instance, in addition to the many on record, of the 
capricious cruelty of Bonaparte, which was equally exer- 
cised on either sex : and let it not be said by his advo- 
cates— strange, that such a man should find advocates, 
especially among Englishmen— that he knew nothing of 
such CO inter-orders. So it was said, with equal truth, in 
regard to the detention of Captain Flinders ; for it is well 
known that, in all matters relating to the liritish prisoners, 
his ministers stirred not a step without his special di- 
rections. 

On the advance of the allied armies into France, in 1814, 
the Bri tish prisoners were ordered at a moment’s warning into 
the interior ; and Mr. Tuckey, with his two little boys, was 
obliged to travel, in the most inclement weather he ever ex- 
perienced, to Blois. His youngest son was taken ill on the 
journey, and fell a victim to fatigue and sickness. ** 1 had,in- 
• deed,” says the father, “ a hard trial with iny litUe boy, for af- 
'ter attending him day and night for three weeks, (he had no 
motlier, no servant, no friend, but me to watch over him,) I 
received his last breath, and then bad not only to direct his 
interment, but also to follow' him to the grave, and recom- 
mend his innocent soul to his God ; this was indeed a se- 
vere trial, but it was a/fuQ^,And I did,not shrink from it.” 
Another severe trial was reserved for him, on his'.return to 
his family in England, on the final discomfiture of Bona- 
parte; he had the misfortune to lose a fine child, a girl, of 
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seven years of age, in conseqtience of her clothes taking 
fire, after lingering several days in excruciating agony. . 

During his long iniprisoment in France, Mr.. 'Fuckey 
suffered considerably from tedious and harassing .illness, 
aggravated by the cruel reflection, that the prime of his 
life was rapidly passing away, without the possibility of 
any exertion of his talents being employed for the benefit 
of himself, or his growing family. In the intervals of sick- 
ness, besides the education of his children, which was to 
him a source of pleasure and constant employment, his 
chief amusements were reading and composition. Severe 
as his fate was, he possessed a mind of too vigorous and 
active a turn to allow his spirits to sink under his unmerited 
misfortunes ; the painful moments of his long imprisonment 
found some relief, in the laborious compilation and com- 
position of a professional work, « undertaken to pass away 
the tedious hours of a hopeless captivity, alike destructive 
of present happiness, and future prospects.” This work 
was published in England, shortly after his return, in four 
octavo volumes, under the title of “ Maritime Geography, 
and Statistics.” It takes a comprehensive view of the va- 
rious phenomena of the ocean, the description of coasts , 
and islands, and of the seas that wash them ; the remark- 
able headlands, harbours, and port towns ; the several 
rivers that reach the sea, and the nature and extent of 
their inland navigations that communicate with the coasts. 
The information thus collected is drawn from the latest 
and best authorities.; to which is added his own “ local 
and professional knowledge, acquired in the navigation of 
the seas that wash the four quarters of the globe.” A brief 
view is also taken of the history and state of the foreign 
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and coasting trade of the colonies ; the state of the home 
and foreign fisheries ; of the national, and mercantile 
marine ; and generally of all maritime establishments and 
regulations. It is a work of useful reference, and one that 
may safely be recommended for general information. 

In August 1814, Mr. Tuckey was promoted by Lord 
Melville to the rank of commander ; and in the following 
year, on hearing of the intention of Government to send 
an expedition to explore the river Zaire, he made an ap- 
plication, with several other officers, to be appointed to 
that service ; his claims and his abilities were unquestion- 
able ; he had stored his mind with so much various know- 
ledge and, for the last nine years, had given so much 
attention tO the subject of nautical discovery and river 

navigation, that he was considered as most eligible for the 

, • 

undertaking ; but his health appeared delicate : he was, 
however, so confident that his constitution would improve 
by the voyage, and in a warm climate, and urged his 
wishes so strongly, that the Lords of the Admiralty con- 
ferred on him the appointment. How far his zeal and quali- 
fications were suited to the undertaking, his Journal will 
fiihiish the best proof. That document is now given to the 
public, just as it came from the hands of its author. Not 
a sentence has been added or suppressed, nor has the 
least alteration been made therein, beyond the correction 
^perhaps of some trifling error in grammar or orthography. 
Tlie information it contains must have been procured under 
tery unfavourable circumstances. Had he been permitted 
to penetrate fiiither into the interior, or to return at leisure, 
and in health, from the farthest point even to which he 
ascended, his acedtmt of the country would have been so 
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much tlie more complete ; but his zeal to accomplish the 
object of the expedition had completely exhausted hini, 
and brought on the return of a disorder to which he had 
long been subject ; still he held out to the last ; .and there 
is very little doubt, that if the accident which happened 
to his baggage canoe had not put an end to every possi- 
bility of his proceeding much farther up the river, that he 
would have gone on till he had sunk under sickness and 
tiitigue, and left his remains in the interior of the country. 

On the 17th September he reached the Congo sloop, 
and the following day, for tlie sake of better accommo- 
dation, was sent down to the Dorothy transport, at the 
Tall 'L'rccs. He arrived in a state of extreme exhausfion, 
brought on by fatigue, exposure to the weather, and 
[}rivations. He had no fever nor pain in any part of the 
body ; the pulse was small and irritable ; the skin at times 
dry, at others clammy, but never exceeding the tempera- 
ture of health. On the 28th he thought himself better, and 
wholly free from pain, but shewed great irritability, which 
was kept up by his anxiety concerning the affairs of the 
expedition. On the .30th the debility, irritability, and de- 
pression of spirits became extreme, and he now expressed 
his conviction, that all attempts to restore the energy of 
his system would prove ineffectual. From this time to the 
4th, when he. expired, his strength gradually failed him, 
but during the whole of his illness, he had neither pain 
nor fever ; and he may be said to have died of com- 
plete exhaustion, rather than of disease. He had deceived 
himself, it seems, by the confidence which he felt, in 
the strength of his constitution. The surgeon states that, 
since leaving England, %e never enjoyed good health, the 
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hepatic functioiis being generally in a deranged slate ; yet 
he Avaslilways unwilling to acknowledge himself an invalid, 
and refused to take such medicines as were deemed at the 
time to be essentially necessary. On his march into the 
interior* the sym{^oms became much aggravated, and he 
was prevailed on by Doctor Smith to take some calomel ; 
afterwards opium was found necessary, and lastly,' the bark. 

The tew survivors of this ilhfated expedition will long 
cherish the memory of Captain Tuckey, of whom Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the master, who succeeded to the command, 
observes, in reporting his death, — “ in him the navy has 
lost an ornament, and its seamen a father.^’ But his bene> 
volence was not confined to the profession of which he 
was so distinguished a member. A poor black of South 
Africa, who, in his youth, had been kidnapped by a slave 
dealer, was put on board the Congo, while in the Thames, 
with, the view of restoring him to his friends and country, 
neither of which turned oiit to be in the neigiibourhood of 
the' Zaire, and he was brought back to England. This 
black was publicly baptized at Deptford church, by the 
name of Benjamin Peters; having learned to read on the 
passage out by Captain I'uckey’s Instructions, of whom he 
speaks in the strongest terms of gratitude and aficction. 
He was generous to a fault. A ijiear relation has observed, 
** that, a want of. sufficient economy, and an incapability of‘ 
refusal to open his purse to the necessities of others, have 
been the cause of many of the difficulties which clouded 
the prospects of his after life — ^that “ he knew nothing of 
the value of money, except as it enabled him to gratify the 
jfoelings of a benevolent heart.-*' 

Jn his person Captain Tuckey was tall, and must once 
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have been handsome ; but his long residence in India liad 
broken down his ^constitution, and, at the age of thirty, his 
hair was gray, and^is head nearly bald ; his countenance 
waspleasing, but wore rather a pensive cast; but he was 
at all times gentle and kind in his manners, cheerful in 
conversation, and indulgent to every one placed under his 
command. In him it may fairly be said, the protession has 
lost an ornament, his country has been deprived of an able, 
enterprising, and experienced officer, and his widow and 
children have sustained an irreparable loss. 

Lieutenant Hawkey was another of those officers, 
whose prospect of rising in his profession was blasted by 
the system of refusal to exchange prisoners of war; a most 
inhuman system, which doomed young officers to a hope- 
less captivity, limited only by the duration of the war, or 
rather, viewing the character of that war, limited by no 
visible bounds ; with the additional cruelty of an indefi- 
nite separation from their country and their friends. They 
had, moreover, in this hopeless situation constantly be- 
fore them the melancholy refiection, that, after having spent 
the first and best years of their lives in the active service 
of their country, and the middle part of them in a horrid 
captivity, even when the time of their liberation should 
■'arrive, they would have to begin the world again ; and, 
without a chance of employment in their own profession, as 
the war would then have ceased, painfully to seek out new 
means for the support of themselves and their families. 
Under this unfeeling system. Lieutenant Hawkey suffered 
an imprisonment of eleven years. A few months after the 
renewal of the war, in 1803, when serving as a midship- 
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man in La Minerve, under the command of Captain (now 
Sir Jaheel) Brenton, he was taken prisoner in the gallant 
defence of that ship, when she was jmtbrtunately , in a fog, 
run by the pilot, on the western point of the stone dyke 
of Cherbourg. A commission however of Lieutenant 
had been sent out for him, by mistake, to the WesUindies ; 
which being dated previous to his capture was not can- 
celled, but forwarded to him in Trance ; and was thus die 
means, in some degree, of alleviating the evils of captivity. 
It was in France he became acquainted with his fellow 
prisoner Captain Tuckey, who, on his appointment to the 
command of the Congo, requested to have his coinjianion 
in misfortune to accompany him on a voyage, whi<;h 
held out a fair prospect of gratifying and rewarding their 
mutual talents. 

Lieutenant Hawkey was an excellent dniughtsmaii : he 
sketched in a bold and artist-like manner ; and to a ge- 
neral knowledge of natural history, he united the talent of 
painting the minuter sea and land animals, with great 
spirit and accuracy, and in an exquisite style of colouring. 

A number of specimens of this kind were found in a small 
pocket book, accompanied with some slight memoranda ; . 
but his papers, containing descriptions of those sketches 
and -drawings, and other remarks, in the progress up the 
river, have unfortunately been lost. He proceeded with the 
captain to the farthest point of the. journey, and though 
employed in the most active manner, and exposed to the 
same weather, and the same hardships,, as the rest of the 
party, he had no complaint whatever when he returned to the 
vessel, on the 17th September ; his case was therefore some- 
what singular. He continued in good health, and without 
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any complaint till the 3d October, when the ship was at 
sea; he then expressed a sense of lassitude about his loins, 
and irritability of stomach ; but there was no apparait fe- 
brile action ; the pulse being about the natural standard, 
which with him was only 65®, without the body undergo- 
ing any cncrease of temperature. The only symptoms 
were irritability of stomach, with extreme langour and de- 
bility ; the next day however, he was seized with vomiting ; 
on the 6th, became insensible, the pulse scarcely percep- 
tible Sit the wrist, and the extremities cold ; and he conti- 
nued thus till 1 1 o'clock in the evening, when he expired 
without a struggle. 

Mil. £yr£, the Purser, was a young man of a corpulent 
and bloated habit. He had no illness, while in the river ; 
had not been on shore for three weeks, and had taken very 
little exercise during the. voyage. In the night- of the 27tli 
September, when on the passage to Cabenda, he was at- 
tacked with febrile rigors, severe pain in the head, back 
and extremities, with general lassitude, prostration and de- 
pression of. spirits, and on the third day he breathed his 
last. Before death a yellow suffusion had taken place, 
with vomiting of matter, resembling coffee grounds ; this 
symptom of extravasated blood into the stomach, which oc- 
cured in many of the cases, would seem to confirm the idea 
of the disease being the same as that of the Bulam. fever. 

Mr. Fitzmauric£, the Master and Surveyor, and Mr, 
Hodder, Master's Mate and Midshipman, entirely es- 
caped the fev^r, excepting a slight attack, experienced by 
the former, in cons^uence of a fatiguing march across 
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Ui& mountains, on a hot sultry day, to vicvir the cataract 
of Ydlala, which* after a good night’s rest, was entirely 
removed. Lockhart the gardener was on his legs every 
day, from morning till the evening, sometimes heavily 
.loaded with the plants he had collected ; yet he proceed- 
ed to the farthest point, and returned to the ship^, with- 
out experiencing an hour’s illness, and found the climate 
the whole way remarkably pleasant. Being drenched 
however with rain in the lower part of the river, he took 
the fever, and was left in the hospital at Bahia, with the 
Serjeant of marines, both of whom were so much reduced, 
as to leave Utile hope of the recovery of either. Lockhart 
however survived, and is now perfectly well in England ; 
but the sergeant died almost immediately after the sailing 
of the Congo. 

Mr. CiiBTiEN Smith, the son of a respectable land- 
holder, ne »r the town of Drammen in Norway, was bom 
in October 1785. He was educated at the school of 
Kongsberg, and finished his studies at the university of 
Copenhagen ; where, under Professor Ilomemann, he ac- 
(juifed a taste for ’botany, and particularly for that branch 
of the science, of which his native mountains afforded such 
ample resources, — the mosses and lichens. Though at an early 
period of life, he had distinguished himself in the study of 
medicine, and had the. care of the sick in the great hospital 
at Copenhagen, he could not resist the temptation of 
accompanying his friends, Hornemann and Wormskiold on 
a botanical tour into the mountains of ^Norway. In the early 
part of this tour, the war, which broke out in 1807 be- 
twee n Sweden and.Denmark^ recalled his companions, and 
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left Mr* Smith to pursue alone his researches, in the moun- 
tains of Tellemarck, where he discovered a great number of 
mosses, and other new plants, which gained him celebrity 
among all the botanists of the North. In 1812 he made a se- 
cond excursion across the mountains of Tellemarck and Hal- 
lingdal, which were but little known, even to the natives of 
Norway ; he ascertained their heights, examined their pro- 
ductions, made a number of curious meteorological observa- 
tions, and, in short, traversed those solitary regions not only 
as a botanist, but as a natural philosopher ; and the narra- 
tive which he has g^ven of his proceedings, to use the words 
of his friend Von Buch, “ will always be considered as one 
of the most curious and instructive documents of physical 
geography.” He has therein exemplified and explained the 
immense influence of the proximity of the sea, and the sur- 
prising difference, resulting from it, between the tempera- 
ture of the interior of the continent, and of the coast, and its 
effects on the different products of the vegetable world ; the 
limits of perpetual snow on the sides of different moun- 
tains, and a great variety of interesting facts, connected 
with the geography and physiology of plants. 

The Patriotic Society of Norway, struck with the zeal 
and indefatigable industry of Mrv Smith, engaged him at 
its own expense to undertake anoth^ scientific expedition 
into the clusters of mountains, which, about the 62*^ pa- 
rallel of latitude, separate the valleys of Walders, of Guld- 
transdaly and of Ronisdal, whose . height and extent were 
unknown, and many parts of them untrod even by the 
hunters of the rein deer. By this excursion the Norwegian 
Flora was greatly extended, and fl-om it the geography of 
plants acquired fresh facts at once exceedingly curious and 
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interesting. Nor was this all ; with a true spirit of 'philan- 
thropy Mr. Smith assembled the scattered peasantry ot* 
these high and secluded valleys, explained to them the 
characters and the valuable properties of the lichens which 
covered their mountains, instructed them how to convert 
these mosses into bread that was pleasent to the taste, 
nourishing, and 'wholesome, and prevailed on them to 
adopt this bread instead of that miserable resource of bark 
bread, which affords but little or no nourishment, and that 
little at the expense of health. 

The death of his father about this time put him in pos- 
session of a little fortune, which he at once resolved to 
employ iti studying nature in forc:ign countries. His 
noiiiiiiution to the professorship of bobiny at the university 
of Christiania did not divert him from his plan ; on the con- 
trary, he thought he could not do a greater service to the 
cause of science than to consecrate the fruits of his travels 
to the new botonical garden of that place. He came to 
London, met witlj a countryman who had been instructed 
in the King's Gardens at Kew, and sent him to superin- 
tend his favourite garden at Christiania, with abundance 
of plants and seeds which he purchased at his own ex- 
pense. He next proceeded to Edinburgh, firoiii whence 
he set out on a tour across the highest mountains of 
Scotland to examine their productions. The mountains 
of the northern counties of England and of Wales did not 
escape his active researches. From Wales he crossed over 
to Dublin, scoured ’all the mountains of Ireland, and re- 
turned to London towards the end of the year 1814. It 
is needless to add, that so zealous an advocate for the ex- 
tension of human knowledge engaged at once the friendship 

k 
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and protection of Sir Joseph Banks. At the house of this 
patron of science he met. with the first naturalists of the 
age, and 'among others witl> that distinguished ‘geologist, 
the Baron Von Buch, whose habits and feelings being con- 
genial with his own, they soon projected a voyage of scien- 
tific inquiry to die island of Madeira, and to those of the 
Canaries. 

On the 21st April, 1815, they landed at Funchal, the 
capital of Madeira. “ From that moment," says M. Von 
Buch, ** transported with the sight of so many new ob- 
jects, Smith knew no repose ; he laid hold of the several 
species of Cactus which in the most whimsical forms cover 
the rocks, to convince himself that they were real ; he 
leaped over the walls to examine those forests of Donax 
which the wind agitates above the vines to which they give 
support ; he ran from flower to flower, as if in extacy, and 
it was with great difficulty he could be prevailed on to enter 
the town. Here again his eye was delighted in traversing 
the great square, and observing the avenue of large trees of 
Justicia, of the Melia Azedaraeh, and of the gigantic Da- 
tura, covered with their large and brilliant blossoms, which 
fill the air with their perfumes ; the immense leaves of the 
Banana trees waving above the walls, and the superb palm* 
lifting its lofty head high above the houses ; the singular 
form of the Dragon tree ; the fragrance of the flowers, 
and the tufted foliage of the orange trees threw him into 
raptures.. The elegant coflee-shrub is found only in, the 
gardens ; but the pine-apple flourishes in the open fields ; 
and the Mimosa, the Eucalyptus, the Melaleuca, the Mam- 
mea, Clitorea, Erythrina, Eugenia, of which the dwarfish 
fragments only are seen in the conservatories of Europe, 
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liere mount up to large and beautiful trees, and their flowers, 

glowing with the most vivid colours, are viewed against the 

most brilliant sky in the world. 

« 

His own feelings, on being thus suddenly transported 
from the moss-grown mountains of his native country to. a 
more genial climate, are thus expressed in a letter to his 
friend ; “ how shall I be able to describe to you, how de- 
clare to you what I have here felt, what I have here seen ! 
How shall I be able* to* give you an idea of the variety, 
of the singularity of those forms, uf that beauty and that 
brilliancy of the colours, of all that magnificence of nature 
which surrounds me ! We ascend the sloping ridges of 
th# mountains which embrace the splendid city of Fun- 
chal ; w'e rest ourselves on the margin Of a brook, which 
falls in numberless cascades across thickets of rosemary, 
of laurels,* and of myrtles; — the city at our feet, with its 
forts, its churches, its gardens, and its Roadstead ; above 
us, forests of the stone pine and of chesnuts, interspersed 
with the flowers of the spartium and lavender. A whole 
legion of Canary birds makes the air resound with their 
sweet song; and nothing here, but the snow on the moun- 
tain tops, which now and then pierce through the clouds, 
would recal to my recollection my native country.** 

M. Von Buch observes, that neither the torrents of rain 
which Fell almost daily, nor the dense clouds which con- 
stantly covered the . mountains for more than half of their 
height, nor the snow which enveloped their summits, could 
restrain them from attempting to ascertain the distribution 
of vegetation on this island, and the height of its moun- 
tains. They found by the barometer, the altitude of 
Nostra Senhora da Monte to be 1778 English feet above 
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the level of the sea. At the height of 3200 feel they en- 
countered a wood composed of the beautiful Laiirus in-^ 
dica, the Lauriis nobilis, the Erica arborea or mediterranea, 
and the Erica scoparia. Through thick fog, and continual 
rain, they persevered in the aseenf ; and at the height of 
4340 feet, they traversed the valley of Canada, where 
Smith viewed with astonishment and delight, a whole forest 
of myrtles (Vaeciniuin arctostaphyllos) of trees from 16’ to 
20 feet high and -more. At 5390 feet they fell in with the 
snow. The summit of Torringas was found to be 5857 
feet. 

The two naturalists left Madeira on the ^ 2d May, and 
lauded on the 5th at Oratava, in TcnerifFe, where they 
were kindly and hospitably received by one of the most 
amiable and respectable families in the. island, to whom 
Mr. Smith, by his' natural gaiety and the suavity of his 
manners, made himself particularly acceptable : but the 
charms of agreeable society did not make him forget the 
object of his visit to the Canaries, lie was always on his 
feet, and incessantly in pursuit ; he never returned from 
his excursions till late in the evening, and always laden 
w'ith a rich harvest of plants, the examination and arrange- 
ment of which, left him but little time for sleep. Some- 
times, in his rambles, ovcrtiiken by night, he passed it in 
caverns, without food, and harassed by fatigue; but* happy 
in the discoveries he had made, he neither felt ’nor thought 
of either. The melting of the snow, on the 19th May, al- 
lowed him to ascend the summit of the Peak of T«ieriffe, 
from whence he made a tour round the southern part of 
the island, ih which he examined, and determined for the 
first time, the pine of the Canary islands to be an unde- 
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scribed species, to which he gave the name of Plnus ca- 
iiaricnsis ; discovered a new species- of Ardisia, and col- 
lected many other new and interesting plants. Several 
botanical travellers have noticed the singular appearance 
of the roofs of the houses of Laguna, from their being co- 
vered with a sort of house-leek, but none hail described 
it. « Mr. Smith, on examination, found it to be a new spe- 
cies, and nanjed it, from its situation', Seinpervivuin 
urbium. 

*From Santa Cruz the travellers passed near to Palmas, 
the capital oS Grand Canaria. It was now the month of 
August, and the summer heat had parched the edrth and 
dried up the plants, excepting some Euphorbias and 
others of the succulent tribe. They, however, determined 
by the barometer, for the first time, the height of Pico del 
Pozo de los Nieves, the most elevated on the island, to 
be 6224 English feet above the level of the sea. 

On returning to Santa Cruz, Smith and his triend set 
out on a journey to the Peak of Tenerifte, along the crest 
of the mountain which crosses the island in its greatest 
lenf'gth. Near the summit of the peak the two naturalists 
passed several days, traversing the immense stream of 
Obsidian, which, encircles its western side, examined the 
volcano of Chahorra, remaining in the mounUiins till forced 
down from want of food, water,, and shoes, the latter of 
which were fairly cut in pieces by the glassy lava. Em- 
barking atOratava, they proceeded to the Isle of Palmas-; 
examined tl^e immense and almost inaccessible crater, 
which occupies the centre of the island ; ascended the Pico 
de los Muchachos, whose height was found to be 7707 
English feet, and which commands a view of the whole 
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island. They next visited the port of Naos, bn the isle of 
Lancerota, where the. vessel was to complete her cargo 
with barilla, made from the Mesembryanthemam crystalli- 
num. In the mean time, the two naturalists paid a visit to 
the volcano, which, in 1750, almost entirely destroyed 
twelve villages, and covered nearly the third part of the 
island. Instead of one mouth they observed fifteen, or 
sixteen, extending in the same line about six English miles, 
each having formed a cone from three to four hundred feet 
high. Across the middle of these mouths were l^rge 
fissures, exhaling aqueous vapours, which raised the ther* 
mometer in a few moments to 180**. On the 27th October, 
they re-embarked, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 8th 
December. 

It was the intention of Dr. Smith to arrange his Flora 
for publication, in London, and then return to his native 
country ; but on Sir Joseph Bunks proposing the appoint- 
ment of botanist, to an expedition then preparing* to ex- 
plore the Zaire, he most readily and unconditionally 
accepted the same, from a pure love of science, and in the 
hope of being useful to the world. His Journal, which is - 
now published precisely in the state it was found) is 
sufficient to evince his great zeal, and qualifications 
as a botanist. It is but just however to the memory of 
the deceased to state, that this Journal bad evidently un- 
dergone no revision, but is a transcript or rather a trans- 
lation of his original liiinutes ahd observations, as they . 
appear to have been entered,, from day to day, iii a 
small pocket memorandum book; written in the Danish 
language, and in so small aiid informed a character as* 
in some places to be perfectly illej^le. By the close 
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attention, however, of Doctor Rydberg, to whom the edi« 
tor is indebted fpr the translation, the greater part has 
been pretty well made out. His notes are carried on to 
th^ end of the journey upwards, but are nojt continued on 
his return down the river. He was taken ill, before they 
reached the vessels, and came down with the Captain in 
the last canoe : and was sent with him *to the Trans- 
port, for the sake of greater convenience : by t,his time 
however, he was dangerously ill, and refused to take any 
thing, either in the shape of medicine, or nutriment. He 
had tried bark, but his stomach constantly rejected it : 
and under an idea that his illness proceeded only from 
d.ebilily, he persisted in taking only cold water. . On the 
21st September he became delirious, and died on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr. Cranch was pne.of those extraordinary self-taught 
characters, to whom particular branches of science are 
sometimes more indebted, than to the labours of those 
who have had the advantage of a regular education. He 
was born at Exeter in the year 1785 of humble, but res- 
pectable parents ; at .eight years of age he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father; and as the circumstances in which 
his mother was left, did not* enable her to provide for all 

her children, John, the subject of the present memoir, was 

• 

taken charge of by an uncle living at Kingsbridge. The 

main object in life, and . which was nearest to the lieart of 
this relation, was the accumulation of wealth ; and his ex- 
treme penury denied to his nephew almost the benefit of a 
common education. The miserable guinea which pro- 
cured for hini a ypar*s instruction in reading, writing, and * 
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arithmetic, was wrenched from him with so much grudg- 
ing, and in a manner so unkind, as* to be then severely felt, 
and never allerwards forgotten. 

At the age of fourteen, this provident relation first *put 
him out as an apprentice, to learn “ the art and mystery 
of shoernaking a line of. life which, from its peculiar 
monotony of stillness, or in spite of it, seems by no means 
unfnendly, as experience has shewn, to the progress of in- 
tellectual acquirement. The strength of mind for which 
young Crunch had been distinguished from his childhood 
was now constantly and obviopsly struggling with the adr 
verse circunistances of his situation ; but every moment, 
which could be stolen from his daily labour, was devoted 
to the few books which he had found means to colled. 
The study of tiatural history was that in which . he mostly 
delighted ; and, even at this early period of his life, he 
was able to draw -up correct and classical descriptions of 
all the insects he could procure in the neighbourhood of 
Kingsbridge.* Without other assistance than books, he 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of Latin and French, 
to enable him to understand thoroughly those languages, 
when made use of by zoological writers, and to employ 
them himself, in describing objects of ng^tural history. He 
had acquired, also a general* knowledge . of astronomy. 
But, while thus eagerly endeavouring to grasp at science, 
every thing tended to depress, and nothing to encourage 
him. -However, he had the fortitude to persevere and 
continued, in spite of every obstacle, silently and sedu- 
lously, unnoticed and unknown, to nourish his ruling pas- 
sion, the love of knowledge. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he went up to 
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London, with the professed view of improvement in the 
art of shoemaking but in reality with higher objects and 
better hopes ; though he hardly ventured to own them to 
himself. The manners and morals of his fellow workmen 
were ill suited to his feelings and pursuits; and served 
only to cncrease his dislike for the profession to whicli he 
hud been doomed. But it was some consolation to reflect 
that he was in the great mart of human knowledge ; and 
though unfriended, and a stranger, he found that informa- 
tiY)n flowed in upon him on every side. His mind was Ai- 
led, but not satisfled. Every museum, auction room, and 
book stall, every object to which his attention was called, 
he visited with a rapid and unsatiable curiosity ; gleaning 
information wherever it was to be had, and treasuring it 
up with systematic care. His account of what he obser- 
ved in the capital is said to exhibit an obvious and striking 
proof of an inquisitive, diligent, and discerning mind. A 
person of this stamp could not long remain in London 
without meeting with kindred spirits. One of these asso- 
ciates, speaking of Crunch, observes, ** our conversations 
and philosophical rambles near London, have often cal- 
led forth such observations and disquisitions from him on 
the various qualities, attributes, combinations, provisions 
and arrangements of nature, as marked vast comprehen- 
sion, aa well as the most delicate subtilties of discrimina- 
tion in an intellect, which seemed indeed to be calculated 
to grasp magnitude and minutim with equal address, and 
which could at once surprise, delight, and instruct.'* 

After a residence of some time ip London, he returned 
to the haunts of his childhood ; but it was soon discovered 
how little chance the bootmaker from London^'had of 

1 
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eclipsing even his humble rivals, who had never lost sight 
of the smoke of their native hamlet. But he had no al- 
ternative ; he must eat to live ; and work at his trade to 
be able to eat. His labour however produced him little 
more than a bare subsistence ; and every moment that he 
could venture to take from it, was dedicated to his favou- 
rite pursuit. 

Shortly, however, his domestic circumstances were fa- 
vourably improved by marriage. His workshop was now 
consigned wholly to his journeymen, while he was sedu- 
lously and successfully collecting objects of natural history. 
No difficulties nor dangers impeded his researchel He 
climbed the most rugged precipices ; he was frequently 
lowered down by the peasants from the summits of the 
-tallest cliffs ; he Avaded through rapid streams ; he explored 
the beds of the muddiest rivers ; he sought the deepest 
recesses. He frequently wandered for whole weeks from 
home, and often ventured out to sea for several days to- 
gether, entirely alone, in the smallest skills of the fisher- 
men. No inclemency of weather; no vicissitudes of 
** storms and sunshine,'' ever prevented his fatiguing pur- 
suits ; the discovery of a new insecS amply repaid the most 
painful exertions. Several papers in the ** Weekly Enter- 
tainer," a little work Avhich accompstnies one of the most 
popular of the western newspapers, were written him; 
and by these, and his collection of subjects in natural 
history, he gradually became better known, and his talents 
duly appreciated by the most able nabiralists. Of this 
the following extract of a letter to the editor, from Dr. 
Leach, of the British Museum, bears ample and honour- 
able testimony. 
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“ In 1814, Mr. Montagu and myself, together with Mr. 
C. Trideaux, visited Mr. Cranch, for the purpose of seeing 
his museum. We were all astonished at the magnitude 
of his collection of shells, Crustacea, insects, birds, &c. 
collected entirely by himself, and still more so with the 
accuracy of their classification, and with the remarks made 
by this self*educated and zealous individual. He con- 
versed on all subjects connected with natural history, witli 
modesty, but at the same time, with that confidence which 
is the result of knowledge. Quite delighted with having 
made his acquaintance, 1 left him with a resolution to cul- 
tivate a correspondence with him on the subject of our fa- 
vourite pursuits. ' On the following morning, I received a 
note from him, offering me any specimens that might be 
wanting, and that he could supply, to my collection. 

“ Soon after this meeting, I was appointed to the British 
Museum, when Mr. Cranch applied to ipe to endeavour 
to obtain for him some situation in that institution, which 
would enable him to cultivate the study of natural history 
on a more extended scale ; but as no vacancy existed, and 
as I found his demands for employment come within the 
limits of my pocket, I proposed that he should undertake 
to investigate the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, for ma- 
rine productions ; and evehtually to make a tour of Great 
Britaiii, with the same view ; at the same time, I promised 
to recommend him to the first situation that might occur, 
to enable him to attain the . object of his ambition. 

“ On receiving my letter he immediately discharged his 
journeymen, and converted his manufactory of boots and 
shoes into apartments for the reception and preservation 
of such objects of natural history as his daily excursions 
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might procure. He kept up a continual communication 
with the fishermen of Plymouth, and constantly received 
' from them baskets filled with the rubbish they dredged 
from the bottom of the sea ; and this he examined with 
diligence and attention, preserving all the new objects that 
he discovered, and making descriptions of them. He vi* 
sited, occasionally, the Brixham, Plymouth, and Falmouth 
fishermen, and made excursions with them. He very often 
left Kingsbridge in an open boat, and remained absent for 
a long time together, during wliich, he dredged when the 
tide was full, and examined the shores when it was out. 
At night he slept in his boat, which he drew on^ shore ; and 
when the weather was too stormy for marine excursions, 
he would leave his boat and proceed to examine the 
country and woods for insects, birds, &c. The remarks 
with which he accompanied the infinity of new objects 
which he discovered, are invaluable ; many of them have 
been, and the rest shall be hereafter, made public.'^ 

In this way was Mr. Cranch employed for the collec- 
tion of natural history in the British Museum, at the time 
' when the expedition to the Congo was planned : for such 
an expedition, a person of this description was invaluable, 
and Doctor Leach recommended him to Sir Joseph 
Banks, as one in every way fitted for the undertaking. 
On his part, an appointment so suited to his pursuits, and 
so flattering to his hopes, was the height of .his ambition, 
and he at once accepted it, though not without some 
painful struggles to his feelings. It seems he had a sort of 
presentiment that he should never return, and that the ex- 
pectation of such an event became weaker and weaker, 
as his country faded from his view. His conduct, however. 
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during the voyage out, does not appear to have been in- 
fluenced by this feeling ; nor was his exertions at all re- 
laxed by an occasional lowness of spirits, which was, per- 
haps, partly constitutional, and owing partly to the gloomy 
view taken of Christianity by that sect denominated Me- 
thodists, of which, it seems, he was a member. He is re- 
presented, however, by his friends, as a sincere Christian, 
an affectionate parent, and a kind friend. 

Mr. Cranch was taken ill on the 23d August, on the 
march between the banza or town of Cooloo, and the 
banza Inga, aiid was carried back on the shoulders of the 
natives to Cooloo, and from thence in a hammock to the 
place of embarkation below the rapids ; but it was the 
tenth day before he reached the «hip in a canoe. The 
symptoms, by the surgeon's report, were an extreme languor 
and general exhaustion ; a restlessness and anxiety, 
approaching at times to delirium, but he had no pain, 
except an uneasy sensation throughout the abdomen ; 
the countenance became of a dirty yellow colour, the 
pulse was at 108°, and very small. The next day he was 
much worse, and on the third day the whole body became 
yellow ; the countenance assumed a deadly aspect^ the 
pulse at the wrist imperceptible, and in the evening he 
expired, ** after uttering," says Mr. Fitzmaurice, “ a, de- 
vout prayer for the welfare of his family, and with the 
name of his wife quivering on hfs lips. He was of that 
order of dissenters," he adds, ** who are called Methodists, 
and if I may judge from external appearances, be was an 
affectionate husband and father, a sincere friend, a pious, 
honest, and good man," He died in the 31st year of his 
age, and was buried at Embomma by permission, of :the 
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king, in his own burial 'ground, where he was laid with 
military honours by the side of his fellow-traveller Mr. 
Tudor, who had been interred with the like ceremony, a 
few days before. 

Mr. Tudor was a young surgeon recommended by 
Mr. Brookes the anatomist, and examined and approved 
by Sir Everard Home, as a person well qualified to act 
in the capacity of comparative anatomist. The unfor- 
tunate circumstances of the expedition afforded him but 
few materials to work upon, and but little opportunity 
to exercise his talent on those few. He was the youngest 
of the party, and the first who was attacked with fever on 
shore, being seized on the 15th August, afker a march of 
three days. He was immediately sent back to the vessels, 
and on the 22d he reached the Congo in one of the double- 
boats. On his arrival he shewed great debility, anxiety, 
and impatience. His case was very similar to that of 
Mr. Cranch, and on the evening of the 29th he died 
withoht pain. 

Mr. Edward Galwet was second son to the banker 
of that name in Mallow. He was educated for the uni- . 
versity, with a view to qualify for one of the learned pro- 
fessions ; but an eligible appointment offering, in the mean 
time, to a situation in the East Indies, he was about to 
proceed thither, when, by the advice of his friends, and a 
necessity occurring for his assistance in his father's office, 
he was prevailed on to take his scat at the desk. It was 
soon however discovered, that the dull routine of such 
employment was but little congenial with his inclinations. 
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and he escaped from it whenever he could with propriety 
do so, to indulge his zeal for scientific research, and to 
cultivate his taste for music, of which he was passionately 
fond, and in which he excelled. He availed himself of 
all opportunities to acquire a practical knowledge of 
botany, and was particularly conversant in all the new 
discoveries in chemistry, which, with geology, were his 
favourite studies. He was soon however drawn from his 
retired and studious habits to seek for health in the south 
of Europe, having suffered for several months by an op- 
pression and pain in the chest, accompanied with a con- 
stant short, dry cough, quick pulse, and all the symptoms 
of a confirmed consumption ; from all which however he 
was completely cured before ho landed in fiisbon, after a 
tempestuous and protracted passage in the winter of 1813. 
Finding himself so well, and conceiving that his uniform 
of a yeomanry oflicer would afford him much facility in 
travelling in the peninsula, he was induced to go into Spain ; 
and the few months he spent in visiting various parts of 
this country, and the delight experienced by a mind finely 
stored like his with diversified knowledge, inspired him 
with so enthusiastic a zeal for foreign travel, that although 
on his return to Ireland, he re-assumed his station in the 
bank, it was evident that an opportunity only was want- 
ing to set him out again on his travels. That opportunity 
soon occurred by the ill-fated ex'pedition to explore the 
Zaire. On hearing that Captain Tuckey, who was one of 
his early friends, had got the appointment, he immediately 
wrote to entreat he might be allowed to accompany him as a 
volunteer. It was in vain to represent how inconveniently he 
must be accommodated ; and that he could not be allowed 
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even to take a servant ; but he pleaded the example of Sir 
Joseph Baaks, as entirely obviating, in his owii case, so 
trifling an objection ; his family remonstrated with him on 
the score of his health being injured from the hardships 
he would necessarily have to undergo, and from the effects 
of climate ; his argument was, tiiat he had already tried 
both, and his health had improved by the experiment. In 
short, remonstrance and persuasion were resorted to in 
vain : he persisted in his entreaties with the Admiralty 
and Captain Tuckey;%nd on the latter expressing a wish 
to take him, as one likely to be useful, in promoting the 
objects of the expedition, he was permitted to join the 
Congo as a volunteer. 

Mr. Galwey proceeded with the Captain's party as fhr 
up the river as the banza Inga, where he was taken ill, 
about the 24th August, and sent off from thence to the 
vessels : but he did not reach the Congo, in his canoe, till 
the 7th September, being then in a state of great exhaus- 
tion ; his countenance, by the surgeon's account, ghastly, 
with extreme debility, and great anxiety ; a short cou^h, 
with hmn ied respiration and heaving of the chest, the pulse 
108, and very small, the body of a dirty yelfcAv colour. 
On tho following day, all the bad symptoms were encreasied, 
but he was free from pain. On the 9th he became 
insensible, and expired about the middle 6f the dUy. 
iHis body was taken to the burial ground' of the Khig 
of Embomma, and interred with such 'honours as the 
dispirited, and much reduced party could bestow, by the 
side of his*unfortuate companions Cranch and Tudor. 

Mr. Galwey had taken a very active part in collecting 
specimens, and making remarks on the natural products 
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of the country, and more particularly on its geology ; but 
both his journal and his collections have been lost, lliey 
had met in their progress with a party of slave-dealers, 
having in their possession a negro in fetters, from the 
Mandingo country. From motives of humanity, and with 
the view of returning this man to his friends and country, 
as well as under the hope that he might become useful as 
they proceeded, and give some account of the regions 
through which he must have passed, as soon as he should 
be able to speak a little English, Captain Tuckey pur- 
chased this slave, and appointed him to attend Mr. Galwey ; 
but he was utterly incapable, it seems, of feeling either 
pleasure or gratitude at his release from captivity ; and 
when Mr. Galwey was taken ill, he not only abandoned 
him, bdt carried off the little -property he had with him, 
no part of which was ever recovered. 

After this gloomy recital of the mortality which befel ' 
the ofiScers and naturalists of the expedition, it will be the 
less necessary to bespeak the indulgence of the public in 
passing judgment on the present volume. The Journals of 
Captain Tuckey and Professor Smith, with the collections 
which have reached England, afford ample testimony how 
much more might have been expected in less unfortunate 
circumstances. These Journals will not be deemed tlie less 
valuable for being the mere records of facts and impres- 
sions, written down without regard to arrangement, the 
moment they occurred and were ihade. The few General 
Observations collected from these Journals, and from de- 
tached notes of Ueutenant Hawkey, Mr. Fitzmaurice and 
Mr. Me Kerrow, have been thrown together in order to 

m 
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give a connecled, though imperfect, view of that particular 
part of the country, and people visited by the expedition. 
The papers. No. 2 and 3 in the Appendix, by Doctor 
Leach, and Sir Everard Home, respecting the parasitic 
Vermis which takes possession of the Argonaut shell, and 
which clear up a long disputed point in natural history, 
are reprinted from the Philosophical Transactions, by 
permission of the venerable President, who is on all occa> 
sions most ready to lend his cordial assistance to the dis- 
semination of human knowledge. 

The other papers in tlie Appendix, illustrative of those 
subjects in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
which occurred along the line of the Zaire, as far, at least, 
as the materials sent home would admit, were obligingly 
drawn up by Doctor Leach and Mr. Koenig of the* British 
Museum, and by Mr. Brown, Secretary to the Linnman 
Society, and Librarian to Sir Joseph Banks ; to each and 
‘all of whom, but more especially to the last mentioned 
gentleman, for his excellent observations on the plants 
found in the vicinity of the Congo river, the Editor has 
. to express his grateful acknowledgments. 
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CHAPTER I. 

7*11 B provisions and stores for the expedition having been 
all shipped on board the Congo, and the Dorothy transport, 
and the river being free from the ice, which had blocked it up 
for many days, the twt) vessels quitl;pd Deptford on the l6th 
of February, and proceeded to the Nore, where the Congo's 
crew received six months wages in advance ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning (25th) we weighed and anchored the same 
evening in the Downs, where we were detained until the 
28th by strong westerly winds. On that day, the wind being 
at N.N.W., we put to sea, but, returning to S. W, when 
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abreast of Plymouth, we were obliged to run into the Sound, 
where we lay for three days, perfectly sheltered by the 
Breakwater from the violence of a S.W. gale. Here we 
completed the Congo’s complement, by receiving two ma- 
rines, and entering two seamen, in lieu of as many who had 
deserted at Sheerness the same evening on which they re- 
ceived their advance. 

On the 5th of March, the wind moderating, though still at 
S.W., we put to sea in the hope of being able to beat down 
the Channel ; but the return of strong gales forced us into 
Falmouth on the 6th, from whence we again sailed on the 
9lh, with a fine breeze at N. N.E.; this, however, failed us 
on reaching the length of Scilly, and was succeeded by a 
heavy gale from S.W., with extremely thick and dirty weather, 
such as, at this season, renders the navigation of the English 
channel equally disagreeable and dangerous, and which 
now, by preventing our getting a pilot for Scilly, obliged us to 
run back to Falmouth. In standing in for Scilly, we passed 
the Bishop and Clerk’s rocks at the distance of a mile, the 
sea breaking on them in a frightful manner; we also passed 
close to the Wolf rock, on which;the sea also broke furi- 
ously, but without that roaring noise which ^ve it its name, 
and which formerly warned seamen of their danger. On en- 
quiring at Falmouth, I was assured that, some years since. 
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the fishermen of Cornwall employed all their boats a whole 
summer in conveying stones to fill up the chasm or hole 
that caused this roaring, which, they alleged, frightened the 
fish to a great distance. 

During a tedious detention of eight days at Falmouth, the 
winds fluctuated every moment in hard squalls, from 
W. S. W. to N. W., with heavy showers of rain, snow, and 
hail; effects ascribable probably to the local situation of this 
harbour, wliich, being placed nearly at the narrowest part 
of the peninsula of Cornwall, and surrounded by high lands, 
is exposed to the vapours from the Atlantic, and from the 
English and Irish channels ; and these bdng intercepted and 
condensed by the hills, produce those frequent squalls and 
quick succeeding showers. 

Falmouth is a neat, clean town, huilt entirely of stone 
found on the spot; its market, which is a commodious 
building of Cornish granite, is exceedingly well supplied 
with ineat, poultry, butter, eggs, and vegetables. The 
number of meeting-houses indicate the great majority of the 
inhabitants to be dissenters. The stranger however is most 
forcibly struck by the strong similarity of features in the 
Falmouth females, which consists in plump rounded faces, 
without much expression, but denoting cheerfulness and 
placidity of disposition, while the bloom of their cheeks 
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sufficiently proves that the hunaiffity of the climate is not 
unhealthy. 

The wind at length coming to the north, we weighed 
once more, ( 19 th) and at last cleared the Channel, passing 
Scilly at the distance of 15 leagues. On opening the 
Lizard, we suddenly, from a very smooth water, got into 
a heavy swell from N.W., with a cross sea ; the swell 
doubtless proceeding from the late westerly gales, and 
the cross sea from the meeting of the tides of the two 
channels at the Land’s-end, for as we encreased our distance 
from the land, the waves subsided, and the sea became 
more regular. 

When abreast of Scilly the wind came to the east, and 
we now found that the transport rolled so heavily going 
before it, as to be most uncoipfortable even to seiimen, 
while the Naturalists became most grievously sea-sick ; in 
order to remedy this rolling, as far as was now possible, 
all the lumber stowed in the boats on deck was got out of 
them ; but this had little effect, the epuse being either in 
the ship herself, or in some vice in the stowage of the hold* 
we were therefore obliged to submit to this discomfort, by 
which we could neither take our meals, sleep, walk the 
deck, or even sit down to write with any satisfaction. 

The common gull (Larus cams) was the only bird that 
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Jtccompanied us from the Channel, and it did not disap- 
pear finally until the 23d, when Cape Finisterre, the nearest 
land, was 200 miles distant. On the 25tli we passed the 
parallel of this cape, nearly at the same distance. 

We now shaped a course for the west end of Madeira, 
and a pleasant breeze from the N.£. impelling us forward 
50 to 60 leagues aday, we made that island at day-light on 
the 3 1st, our approach to it on the preceding days being 
denoted by the wind veering to the west, with frequent 
squalls and showers of rain, and by the numbers of iQgger- 
head turtles (Testudo carttta) seen asleep on the surface of 
the sea. One of these animals was taken up by the Congo 
with many clusters of barnacles adhering to the shell ; they 
consisted of two species, the Lepas amiiftra, and Lepasmem- 
branacea. The first floating mollusca were also seen on ap- 
proaching Madeira, and as the scientific gentlemen were 
now pretty well recovered from their sea sickness, and the 
weather was warm jand fair, Fahrenheit’s thermometer at 
noon being fiS®, the tow-net was put overboard, and col- 
lected some of these animals, all of the Vellela genus. 

Passing Madeira to the west at ten leagues distance, we 
steered for Palma, which, at day-light on the 2d of April, was 
in sight ; running along its west side at the distance of six 
leagues, we observed the summit of the Caldera* mountain 

C 
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patched with snow. In the afternoon we passed along the 
west side of Ferro, also at the distance of'six leagues. 

As far as the Canaries our route had been verj barren of 
any event of interest; we sS^w several vessels, but apoke none. 
After losing our English gulls, two birds only were seei) oh the 
day before making Madeira, the one a large bird resembling 
a raven, the other an ash coloured gull. This almost total 

absence of sea birds in the vicinity of Madeira and the 

■ « 

Canaries seems the more extraordinary,. as it may be sup- 
posed, that the Dezertas, Salvages, and other rocks would 
Afford them undisturbed breeding places. 

After passing: Madeira the winds were generally from 
N.N.E. and N.E., blowing moderately with ftur weather ; 
the days rather hazy, but the nights so bright that not a 
star was hid in the heavens. Our route laying to the east- 
ward of the islands of Cape Verde, the trade wind, as. we 
approached the coast of Africa, lost its steadiness, veering 
from N.N.E. to N.W. . . 

On the 5th, in latitude 22*, longitude 19^ ;1he,.sea 
being much discoloured, we tried for soundingSy but did not 
get bottom with ISO fathoms of line. Cape Cowoeira, the 
nearest point of Africa, was at this . time. 32 . lea^^s 
distant. The atmosphere extremely hazy, and a. ligrge 
flight of fohing-birds was seen : both being indications of 
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the vicinity of soundings. Here 1 may observe, that should 
this discolouration of the sea at such a distance from the 
land be a constant circumstance, it may serve to guide 
ships which have no means of correcting their reckonings, 
ai\^ thereby prevent the shipwrecks that so often happen 
oil. the coast of the Desart in the vicinity of cape Blanco, 
by their not allowing for the easterly current .that seems 

invariably to set quite from the English Chajinel to the 

« 

Canaries, and the effect of which wC^ found to be, in that 
distance, equal to one degree and a half of longitude. 

The towing-net was now -become tolerably successful, 
taking tip from time to time various species of mollusca, 
such as Portuguese men of war, (Hohthuria pbysaUs), 
VeUda marica, (La Marc) ThiUs trilineata, (ib.) berides some 
mstacea, viz. the Helix ianthina, with the living animal ; 
many dead shells of the Nautilus spiralis, &c. specimens of 
all whidi tvere preserved by Mr. Cranch. 

The holothuria made its first appearance on the 4th in- 
stall#' in latitude 24^ IS', lon^tude 18*31', temperature of 
the'htiniC^here at noon being 68*, of the surface of the sea 
Thl^ia AMmals cmitinued more or less abundant until 

piit th^ Cape Verde islands, when they entirely disappear- 

• • 

Thd greatest abundance of them was however on the 
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5tb and when nearest to the coast of Africa, where the 
sea was perfectly covered with them. 

The Congo's decks and sides having become extremely 
leaky, both from the shrinking of the planks with the heat 
of the weather, and also apparently from imperfect caulking 
in the severe weather while she was building, 1 determined 
to anchor 24 hours in Porto Praya, to caulk her sides, which 
coiild not done at sea; and accordingly steered for Bo- 
navista, with a fresh tmde at N. E., and the atmosphere very 
hazy during the day, as it usually is near the Cape Verde 
islands. On the 8tii we passed along the east side of Bo- 
navista, at the distance of four leagues, and at daylight on 
the 9th were at the same distance from the west side of 
Mayo, when we steered for Porto Praya, and anchored in 
the road in the forenoon. 

With exception of the mollusca, &c. taken up by the 
towing net, our Naturalists had no subjects to employ them- 
selves on* since entering the tropic; a single flying fish, 
(Exocatus volitans), the first seen, was found dead on the 
deck the morning of making Bonavista, but neither dolphin, 
bonito, albicore, shark, or tropic bird was yet seen. 
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PORTO PRAYA. 

In the afternoon I went on shore, accompanied by several 
of the gentlemen, to wait on the Captain-general of the 
islands, who now resided at Porto Praya. On entering the 
gateway of the town, for gate there was none, we were con- 
dueted by a negro, to a white-washed house, of tolerably 
decent external appearance, when contrasted with the 
miserable hovels that surround it, and on being announced 
by a ragged centinel, were ushered up a ladder into a large 
apartment, the rafters, floor, and wainscot of which were as 
rough as they came from the sawpit ; without paint, or other 
decoration, save some daubed prints of the Virgin and 
Saints. Here we found the General at dinner with a large 
company, among whom were half a dozen greasy monks, 
wrapped in fiize (the thermometer at 84°), whose jolly 
figures and cheerful countenances denoted any thing but 
abstinence .and penance. The General’s lady, a comely 
European Portuguese, drest k I’Anglaise, was the only 
female at table, and sat on the right hand of her husband. 
Not having had any airivals from Portugal for four months, 
the General was very inquisitive as to the political appear- 
ances in Europe, and as he spoke tolerable French, 1 was 
able. to satisfy him. 
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From hence we were conducted to the house of the Go- 
vernor of the island, who we also found ai dinner with his 
wife, several monks, alid officers. The lady was a half-cast, 

m 

and habited d la negrme, that is, with nothing but a shift and 
petticoat, being the only female. The Governor, who can 
make himself very well understood in English, immediately 
requested to be employed in procuring the refreshments we 
required ; at the same time taking great pains to convince 
us, that he had no interested motives in offering his services; 
to which, of course, we gave all due credit. Nevertheless, 
in order to avoid the delay I knew he might cause, and 
besides the trifling supplies we required being of little 
moment, I gave him an order for four bullocks and some 
pumpkins and oranges. This very disinterested officer, who 
wears the uniform and has the rank of colonel, is however 
one of the most sturdy beggars I ever met with, and com- 
menced his attack on our liberality, by telling the purser, 
that his wife desired him to ask if he could sell her some 
butter; but adding, that he knew English officen never sold, 
but only made compliment. This broad hint was followed up 
by wishes for porter, cheese, and potatoes; and the example 
of the Governor was Allowed by his guests ; one of the of- 
ficers modestly asking me to sell him a pair of old epaulets ; 
another wished he could get a cocked hat; a third, a pair of 
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English shoes ; a fouith, a pair of gloves; at the same time 
pulling a pair put of his pocket which he assured us were 
EfiglUh ; but added) with a sigh, that they were not his own, 
haying borrowed them from a brother officer for the day. 
All these* gentlemen . expressed themselves in very broken 
English, and indeed there is scarcely a person in the town 
who does not speak enough of this language for the pur- 
poses of bartering or begging. 

Having taken leave of the Governor, we walked over the 
town, which is situated on a kind of platform or table land, 
nearly perpendicular on all sides, and quite so towards the 
bay. With the exception of half a dozen houses of the chief 
officers, which are plaistered and white-washed, and of the 
church, which is without a spire, and externally resembles 
a bam, this capital of the Cape Verde islands consists of 
three rows of hovels, constructed of stones and mud, and 
thatched with branches of the date tree, and chiefly inha- 
bited by negroes. 

The fortifications consist of what is here called a fort, but 
which an engineer would be puzzled to describe; and a line, 
facing the .bay, of sixteen old iron guns, within a half demo- 
lished, parapet wall. In a .sort of bastion of the fort, the 
grave of Captain Eveleigh is distinguished bya patch of 
pavement of round pebbles. This officer, commanding His 
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Majesty's ship Acteon, was moir^lj wounded in a, drawn 
action with a French frigate. Qn the several high platform 
points that surround bay afe alap moun^ed^ls;|l^ 
guns, each of these ppste Ipcii^^ gi|ard|^ A Pilgf @ 

himily^ From the imposing appearar||p^|>fvthes4%,^0rre^ 
it is, doubtless, that the povernor'^general e^pep^ , that 
vessels will notify, their intention., of .sidU^^ nor could 1 
refrain from a smile, when, after infoimiug mp that this 
a necessary ceremony^ even for ships of war, he assure^ ™0. 
that on hoisting a flag, he WQuid immediately make a signal 
to the batteries to let us pass! ; perfectly satisfied as I was. 


that the vessels might be almost out of sight of the Island 
before a gun could be fired. 

The bay of if^orto Praya, however, pc^sesses the^reajbest 

> • • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
capability of bejng strpngly fortified against shipping, an^ 

the town might, by a siniple wall in those places where the 

sides of the platform are not ]|^pendiGuler|l be seci^i^. 

from Sk coup de main. Thetovm must however in this ^e 

be supplied with water from tiie rain collec^d in cisterns^ 

There are here no regular Europeae troops, afow officers^ex- 

cepted, and the militia ; one of whoin may be seen standing 

centihel every ten yards in the tow4 peffoct|^ in .'charaf;^ 

with the foftifi^tiOns, this corps being compiiMj^ pCfoe t^^ 

ragged, bare-leg^d,8fms^ido^vagabondi<looKm]^|g^^i^^ 
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of all shades of colour, from the swarthy European Portuguese 
to the Negro of Guinea; and, as if it was determined that 
there should be no incongruity in any part of the militaiy de- 
partment, not one of their muskets in ten has a lock, and 
many of the barrels are lashed to the stbcics with rope yarns. 

From the town wc descended by a zig-zag path to the 
♦ 

valley on the left* named “ Val de Trinidad,” 'over which 

arc scattered some clusters of date trees ( Pltmiir (lactijlifera ) , 

some mimosas, and other spontaneous vegetation ; but the 

only attempt at cultivation is near the two wells, which supply 

the town and shipping, where a negro hut is surrounded by 

a miseifibie plantation of the cotton shrub ( Gosslpwm herha- 

cettm ). There can, however, be no doubt but that the soil 

of this valley wants only water to render it fruitful; and it 

seems equally certain, that water might be had in suHicicnt 

({uantity by digging wells. The present possessors of the 

island must however change their natures, before this 

or any other improvement is effected. Though a species of 

mimosa gfows to a large size in the most burnt-up spots, 

and affords a good shade, they seem never to have thought 

of planting it in the town, where iP\yould be not only orna- 

• * 

mental, but highly useful in moderating the excessive heal, 
caused by the action of the sun on the fermginous sand. 

The wells we now found suirounded by negro washerwo- 

D ’ 
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men, whose state of aU hut nudity, and pendant flaccidity 
of bosom, seemed to wake our uiitravelled companions 
from the dreams they had indulged in of the sable Venuses 
which they were to find on the banks of the Congo. 

In the afternoon of the 10th we made a more extended 
excursion; quitting the town, we followed the sides and 
summits of the hills that bound the valley of Trinidad, for 
about three miles, when we came to a mean dclapidated 
house, hanging over the precipitous brow of a platform, 
which we learnt was one of the GovCrnof General's country 
residences. At the foot of the precipice is what here may 
be called a garden, containing half a dozen cocoa-n\^ trees, 
some manioc, sweet potatoes, cotton shrubs^ &c. Near this 
we measured a Bdabab, ( Adansonia digitata), whose trunk, 
five feet from the ground, was 21 feet in circumference; it 
was now without leaves, the branches much resembling those 
of the chestnut tree. 

A mile farther, at the head of a narrow glen, we found the 
negro hamlet of San Felippe, composed of a dozen huts. 
The bottom of the glen is covered with huge stones, evident*' 
Jy tumbled from the hills* that enclose it ; and from the foot 
of a vast mass of rock issues a fine, spring, which serves to 
nourish a little plantation of fruits and vegetables. A very 
large tamarind tree, growing out of the crevice of a naked 
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rock, and the profusion of fruit on the cocoa-nut, I)anana, 
and papau trees, w'here there is not a foot of soil, prove 
that, in this climate, water is the grand principle of 
vegetation! 

The negroes who watched the plantation, and tended a 
few cows and sheep, received us with much civility, and in 
return we purchased from them a fine milch goat with her 
kid, and all the eggs they had to dispose of. The hut of a 
poor negro slave is not luxuriously furnished ; where there 
are females, a partition of the branches of the date tree en- 
closes a recess for their use ; the bedsteads arc four up- 
right sticks stuck in the clay floor, with transverse sticks for 
the bottom, over which is spread a mat or blanket ; U solid 
wooden chest, serving also for table and' couch, a wooden 
mortar tp'pound their Indian corn, a pot to boil it, some 
gourds for holding milk and Avater, and some wooden 
spoons, form the sum total of furniture and domestic Utensils ; 
the drum made out of a log of Avood holloAved, and. the rude 
guitar of three strings, whigh are seen in every hut, prove 
however that providence every Avhere “ tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” and that if it permits human slavery, it also 
blunts the feeling of the slave, not only to the degree of en- 
durance, but even to that of enjoying life under its most for- 
bidding form. In witnessing the joyous songs and dances of 
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the negroes, we could scarcely believe that they are subject 
to be tnomentarily dragged away to receive. the lashes com- 
manded by a brutal owner, were we not painfully convinced 
by the indelible marks of the whip bn their naked bodies. 

The strictest precautions are* taken against the evasion 
of slaves on board fordgn vessels that touch here, and par- 
ticularly by not allowing boats of any kind to the inhabi- 
tants, the want of which gives to the port the appearance 
of a deserted settlement. 

The industrious pursuits of the .islanders appear to be 
limited by their absolute wants, being confined to produc- 
ing the stock and vegetables for their consumption, manu- 
facturing a little sugar also for their own use, and weaving 
the cotton of the island chiefly into shawls for the women. 

As there is scarely any thing exported from the island, 
there is no other ingress of money, than what* is paid by 
ships for refreshments, or that which is sent from Portugal to 
pay the expenses of the establishment ; and this cannot be 
much if all are paid in the same proportion as the Governor, 
who told us that his salary was but four dollars a day. Pos- 
sessed by a more industrious people, and better governed, 
this island might however be made highly productive of 
colonial objects ; the sugar cane is equal to that of the West 
Indies, tlie indigo plant succeeds perfectly, and the dyfe it 
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affords for their cottons is excellent ; codec is also produced 
for consumption, and with common industry the now burnt- 
up vallies might be covered with the cotton-shrub. • ISyo or 
three pitiful shops, containing the most heterogenous assort- 
ment of goods, convey the only appearance of domestic com- 
merce ; in them we observed various kinds of English cotton 
goods and earthen ware; the other objects, as hats, shoes, 
&c. being of Portuguese fabric. 

Towards the sea shore, where my own observations 
were confined, St. Jago presents the most forbidding ap- 
pearance of sterility, the whole surface denoting the effect 
of some mighty convulsion, which piled matter upon matter 
in what may be termed a regular confusion. The two 
prominent forms are those of platforms or table lands ge- 
nerally cut perpendicular as a wall on one side, and level 
with the neighbouring land on the other; and series of per- 
fectly conical hillocks diminishing in size by regular gra- 
dation. Besides these, vast irregular masses' are scattered 
over'the interior of the island, forming>shapeless mountains, 
and long serrated outlines, llie whole of the elevated 
grounds', which I passed over, are covered with loose blocks 
of stone, basalt, lava, and other volcanic products, and the 
beds of the numerous torrents, which were now quite dry, 
shewed a covering of black basaltic sand. With the excep- 
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tion of the spring at San Felippe, 1 did not meet a drop 
of running water, and all the annual plants were so burnt 
up as to. be reducible to powder between the fingers. The 
only trees seen here are a few melancholy dates, useful only 
by their branches, as their fruit does not come to perfec- 
tion ; and some thinly scattered mimosas, serving only to 
render the general nakedness more apparent. The lesser 
vegetation consists of about a dozen shrubs, on which, as 
well as the mimosa, the goats browse, and some herbaceous 
plants, particularly a convolvulus, which covers the most 
sandy spots, a solanum, a lotus, an aloe, &c. 

f 

Professor Smith and Mr. Tudor, who employed the 
whole of oiu* short stay here in a botanizing excursion to 
the mountains, describe the interior of the island as more 
pleasing than the sea shores. The valleys, as they ascended 
from the inferior region, being well watered by springs 
forming iittle brooks, and covered with plantations of fruits 
and vegetables ; the hills wel^ clothed with grass, affording 
pasture to numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

The result of Dr. Smithes botanical researches is thuij stated 

♦ 

by him.f “’The Cape de Verde islands, though situated 

* It may be^ecessaiy to observe, that though Dr. Smith underatands and 
speaks the English language witli great correctne.<8, he, as may be expected in a 
foreigner, does not write it with equal facility, hence I bare been obliged to 
])ut the written observations he has furnished me with into a more eonect form 
as to manner, the matter being entirely bis own. 
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nearly in the middle of the northern equinoctial zone, and 
separated only by a distance of 120 leagues from the 
broadest part of Africa, in their climate and vegetation 
approach nearer V> the temperate regions than to the tro. 
pical. In the opposite countries of Senegambia, the rains 

and the hottest season arrive together^ and continue during 

% 

the months of May, June, and July. In the Cape Verde 
i^ands, on the contrary, the rains do not set in until the 
middle of August, (when they are about to cease in Sene- 
gambia,) and continue with intermissions until January or 
February. On 'our arrival at Porto Praya, the dry season 
had therefore commenced two months ; some of the in* 
digenpus trees and shrubs had just lost their leaves, and a 
few had put forth new ones ; all the permnial plants were 
in seed, and all the annual nearly dried up, the vegetation 
being in the same state as in June and July in the Canary 
islands. 

** Even in the dry season the atmosphere of the Cape 
Verdes is extremely humid, for the air being heated over 
the broadest part of Airic^ a great capacity for imbibing 
moisture is thereby acquired, and in passing over the sea it 
is saturated to the'^highest point, so that the least diminution 
of tem{)erature causes it to deposit abundant vapour Not 
only >1116 highest point of St. Jago, (Pico de San Antonio,) 
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ivliich lias about 4500 feet of elevation* but also the whole 
central ridge of hills down to 1400 feet are usually enveloped 
jn clouds from 10 o’clock in the morning. This humidity 
clothes the hills with thick pasture grass, giving to the 
country a feature entirely unlookcd for in so low a latitude 
and of so small an elevation above the sea. 

“ It is also this moist atmosphere that causes the. mean 

temperature of the island to be so much less than that of 

Senegambia. According to Humboldt’s new scale of mean 

temperatures, the curve will intersect the latitude of St. 

Jago at 27® of the centigrade thermometer, (80° 7' of Faren- 

heit,) which is probably the middle between Ijic iso-lher- 

mometer of the island and of Senegambia, the latter being 

probably not less than 30" centig. (86* of Fahrenheit). On 

the 10th of April the temperature of the well in the valley of 
■ 

Trinidad was 25® centig. (73° Fahrenheit), the well being 
two or three fathoms deep, and the afflux of water con- 
siderable, as it supplies the whole town. It is probable 
that this is about the mean temperature of the well through- 
out the year, and that we shall not be far wrong in con- 
sidering it also as the iso-therra. of the lower parts of the 
island.* 

* Oil boat! the ship in the bay at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, the thermometer 
was while in the town- of Porto Praya it was at the same time 84°. 
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** The nature of the vegetation is here, as well as every 
wh^re else, the truest criterion of the climate. Few of the 
undoubteiily indigenous plants can be called tropical ; on the 
contrary, the flora of the island is poor in some families which 
occupy a large portion of tropical vegetation in general ; 
such, for instance, as the Composita, while it is much richer 
in others chiefly found in temperate climates, as die LcMata. 
Few of the plants of the hotter regions of Africa are found 
here; but a much greater number of species similar, or 
allied to, those of the temperate extremities of this continent, 
and of the Canary islands in particular. The number of 
these encrease in ascending from the low grounds to the hills 
of second magnitude, where they are succeeded partly by 
European and partly by other Canarian plants to the height 
of 3000 feet, which was the greatest elevation I reached." 

** St. Jago, though enjoying the genial influence of a tro- 
pical sun, seems to be poor in indigenous plants, as is 
in^ei^ usually the case ^ith islands at any considerable dis- 
tance from a continent. But though nature is not here 


spontaneously productive, she has adopted every plant, 
which has-been brought to the island either by accident or 



the most prevalent species are exotic, and 


chiefly^trodneed froni the od^r PprU^ese cdonies, par- 


ticularly from the Brazils wd the Malabar coast. The 


£ 
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Jatropha atrcas, probably first brought here for its seeds, 
which afford a good oil, forms thickets in the vallies and on 
the sides of the hills ; the Anona tripetala is also common 
in the same wild state, and in* similar situations. The Jmtida 
malabarica covers all the fields and bottoms of the vallies. 
TheAvgemone mexicami is dispersed in every direction; and 
the Cassia occidentalis is scattered amongst the rocks round 
Porto Praya. Three species of Sida, the canariemis being 
most abundant (and even more so than in the Canaries) 
and one species of Malvaf also very prevalent, are probably 
from America. 

“ The principal indigenous plants in the lower region, are 
a species of Mimosa^ which I have named gkmduhsa; a Con- 
volvolus, which is doubtful, and may also be American ; 
a Zizyphm resembling the vulgaris. Spermacoce verticilata, 
said to be common in the West Indies and Africa : Momor- 
dica seriegalensiSf and Cardiospermum hirsutunif both of Sene- 
gal, and Lotus jacobems. In the hilly region some indige- 
nous plants cover large tracts, resembling, by this character 
of ^.ggregation in one place, the vegetation of temperate 
climates. A new species of Pennisetum covers all the hills, 
having no other resemblance to tropical grasses, than its 
height and ramified steins. Among the many Canarian 
plants, 1 looked^ld!^ for the family Euphorbiay so preva- 
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lent in the Canaries; but at the height of about 1600 feet 
1 at length found the sides of the hills and small vallies co> 
vered with large bushes of a Thymaka, resembling the yhca- 
toria, but the identity difficult to be established. A S/der- 
osyloiii I was told) formed thickets on the highest mountains, 
but 1 saw bnly ope sterile plant resembling the Marmulana 
of Madeira. 

“ I have, in the following table,* divided the vegetation of 
St; Jago into two regions only, and doubt if the plants of 
the Pico de San Antonio differ sufficiently to form a third. 
I must however observe, that a two days excursion, in the 
dry season, and in one of the least fertile parts of one island 
only, is by no means sufficient to establish a physical ar. 
rangbmeni of the flora of the islands in general, where such 
difference of localities exist as in the burning peak of Fogo, 
and the wooded mountains of the island of San Antonio. 
Indeed, from the little I had time to observe, I am convinced 
that a botanist would have his labour well repaid should he 
give a sufficient time to the examination of the vegetable 
reign of these islands ; nor can 1 help being surprised that 
no one has yet turned his attention towards them."’ 

With respect to the cultivated vegetables, Dr, Smith ob- 
serves, << Cultivation is only seen in the glens or ravines, 

* Inserted in Professor’s Smith’s Journal. 
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which are watered by rills from the mountains. In the 
upper and wider part of the valley of Trinidad, we first met 
with plantations of Indian corn, cassava, sugar cane, Arum 
escii/entum, and pine apples. Cotton and indigo had also 
been formerly planted in some spots of the valley, but being 
neglected, a few plants run wild are now only to be seen. 
On the sides of the brooks grow luxuriantly the fig, lemon, 
orange, papaAV, (Anona triloba^) custard apple, (Anona 
qfricanay) the tamarind, guava, plaintain, and banana, 
(Cassia fistula j) and prickly pear (Cactus opuntia). Near 
one of country houses we saw some AUanthns glandulosa 
Ximenia americana, and a few grape vines. Besides the date 
palm, which grows in abundance in the sands near Porto 
Praya, some tall cocoa ])alms are scattered here and there, 
and bear ripe fruit at the elevation of 800 feet above the sea. 
A single palmyra (HorassusfahelUformis) was seen. 

On some spots of the elevated grassy hills, roots and 
vegetables are cultivated with great success ; we saw no 
traces of other Cerealia than Indian corn, but were told that 
wheat succeeds perfectly when sown in the dry plains in the 
rainy season, as does rice in the lowest and wettest grounds ; 
but the islands being 9upplied with corn from America, in 
return for their salt and mules, the indolent inhabitants do 
not think of cultivating either. The inhabitants we con- 
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versed with were entirely ignorant of any tree aflbrdingdra- 
goifs blood, though the Dfacana draco is said to be found 
in these islands, as well as Madeira and the Canaries. 

.The deep valley of Sf. Domingo, on the cast side of the 
island, which we saw beneath us from the mountains, and 

that of Ribeira on the south-west side, we were assured 

» 

* arc belter watered, more fertile, and more extensively cul- 
tivated than that of Trinidad.** 

Dr. Smith remarks of the geological features of the island, 
that “ the Cape Verdes, like all the African Atlantic islands, 
are of sub-marine volcanic origin, and mostly of the ba- 
saltic formation. Few of them seem to have had super- 
marinp eruptions, and' perhaps the cone of Fogo, which 
rises above 7000 feet, and still smokes, is the oidy one. 
The forms' of the four high north-western islands, and of 
Drava, as represented in the charts, lead to the belief that 
they do not differ esihntially in structure from the basaltic 
mountains of St. Jago, and it is probable that Mayo is 
similar to the inferior region of the latter island. 

“ The soutli-east and south coasts of St. Jago arc sur- 
rounded by steep and often perpendicular rocky cliffs of a 
few fathoms in height, from which the land rises towards 
the mountains, in a generally flat surface, with a few 
hills covered by loose fragments and furrowed with ravines. 
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“ Tlie valley of Trinidad, the largest and deepest ravine 
in th^ south side of the island, commences at the sandy 
beach of Porto Praya, and runs S. S.W. and N.N.E., with 
its upper extremity bent to the E.N.E. until it is lost 
in sloping hills. It is generally covered with volcanic 
fragments. 

• 

“ The central ridge of hills follows nearly the largest 
diameter of the island from S.E. to N.W., but nearest to 
the eastem'coast, with sloping sides to the w;est, and having 
many steep basaltic rocks, and well watered vallies or 
ravines to the east. The peak of St. Antonio rises above 
the other mountains in an oblique, conical, sharp-pointed 
form, to the height of about 4500 feet. 

“ The sea rocks round Porto Praya expose five strata to 
view ; 1 st, or lowest, a conglomerate passing into pumice tufa ; 
!!2d, pumice ; 3d, a thin layer oi porous basalt; 4th, columnar 
basalt ; and 5th, or uppermost, basalt-like substance, 
which from its concentrical and globular forms, seems 
to have been in a semifluid state. Farther inland, the 
basaltic strata sometimes contain olivin and augite, and more 
rarely amphibole. About a league up thdi valley, on its 
western border, are huge rocks, which cause a bending in 
its direction, and which are composed of a deep red quartz, 
with crystals of feltspar; about two leagues up are found 
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loose masses of lava, the cells sometimes empty, sometimes 
filled with crystals of mesotype. To the west, I observed at 
some distance a' discoloured appearance, not unlike a lava 
stream, and not far distant from some conical hills, in the 
direction of the Peak of Fogo ; but the stinted time did not 
admit of examining if these w'ere the vestiges of an eruption. 
In two or three places I met beds of a compact felspar, 
mostly decomposed into a white earth. I was also told of a 
bed of shells among some hills, not far distant frpm the place 
named Toara, but which the same reason prevented me from 
verifying." 

The island appears to be scantily sup})lied with birds, 
either as to species or numbers ; those seen were three spe- 
cies of falco ; the first a fishing eagle, common at Porto 
Pray a ; the second ash-coloured, of a large size, seen only on 
shore; and the third, which was shot on shore, nearly 
rcseinbled the sparrow-hawk. The small birds, of which 
specimens were shot, were a fine king fisher ( Alcedo ), very 
common ; the common swift ( Hirunda apus ;) a sparrow 
differing little from the European house sparrow ; a bird 

4b: 

resembling th^ lark ; and a very small warbler, the only 
one that appeared to have any song. Some covics of 
Guinea fowl were seen, but too shy to be shot at; and 
the common quail was also seen, llie greater tropic bird. 
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( Phaeton etherus ) breeds in the crevices of the elevated 
rocks near the shores, but was not at this time numerous. 

Fish are tolerably abundant in the bay, and the seine may 
be hauled with good success, either in a sandy cove on the 
west side of the east point of the bay, or on the beach west 
of the town; the latter appearing preferable, the former 
being subject to a sudden rise of surf, when the sea breeze 
blows fresh. Of nine species of fish which we took, tliree 
only were familiar to us, viz. a young white shark, (Squalus 
carcharias ) barracoota, or barracuda and grey mullet. The 
others we wer? prevented from examining by a mistake of 
the cabin steward, who (supposing they were selected and 
put by for the purpose) caused these specimens to be drest 
for dinner. Although the most rigid catholics, the inhabit 
tants seem to make fish a very small portion of their ge* 
neral food, a single boat alone going out to fish in deep 
water; and the few fish we observed on shore irere taken 
as we understood by hook and line from the jrocks. The 
Governor, however, on learning that we had ' hauled the 
seine with success, let us know that it was customary to pay 
him the compliment of a dish of fish, which through 
ignorance we had omitted. Of crustaceous fish, we only 
took a prawn four inches long, a few small crabs among the ' 
rocks, and a species of land crab. 'The testaceous mdllusca 
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collected among the rocks were not numerous, consisting of 
patella, buccina, turbo, trochii, and dead shells of cones. Two 
species of sea egg ( echinus ) were also found on the. rocks. 

The insects seen (besides the common dy of a small size, 
and neither numerous nor troublesome,) were several kinds 
of grasshoppers ( gfylli three or four species of coleopterous 
insects, among which was a small beetle (Scarabaus), and 
some moths and butterflies. The only reptile seen was the 
common stone lizard. 

Porto Praya has been so often visited by our navigators, 
that it may be supposed they have left little room for new 
nautical observations ; the directions for knowing the bay 
are indeed so minute and various, as to confuse rather than 
assist a stranger ; it seegis however to have been forgotten, 
that one marked and prominent feature is a better guide 
than a number of trivial appearances, which may change 
with the position of the observer. 

It seems to me to be quite sufficient to inform the naviga- 
tor,, that the S.E. point of the island is seen as a very long 
and very low poinfrin coming from the north or south ; that 
to the west of this point, three or four miles, is a bay with a 
brown sandy beach, a building, and a . grove of date (not 

I 

cocoa-nut)* trees ; that this first bay must not be mis- 

* This mbtake is made in all the directions for Porto Praya that I have seen j 
the trees are however suiKciently different in appcarauce, to render the' cor- 
rection proper. 


F 
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taken for that of Porto. Praya, as its east point is surrounded 
by rocks that do ‘not always break ; that after passing this 
hay you may keep along shore towards Porto Praya within 
mile, or in 10 fathoms. This last bay is first distinguished 
by a battery of earth or brown stones on its west point, off 
which the sea always breaks to some distance. In standing 
on, round the east point of the bay, (which is safe,- and 
sllbuld be rounded in seven or eight fathoms, or within a 
cablets length,) the brown sandy beach opens, on which is 
first seen a house or shed, tlien a grove of date (not cocoa^ 
nut) trees, and shortly aOer the fort itself. 

With respect to anchorage, it may be proper to ob^e**'^® 
that a large ship should lay well out, and near the Qust shore, 
in order to ensure her weathering the west point of the 
bay, should the wind be light, or far to the east,, as is often 
the case. The best birth I conceive to Ibe ijrith t)ie i^g-st^ 
of the fort N.W. by W., the eiast point of the bay 
and the S.W. point W.S.W. in . seven pr ^ghttethoms. 
The ground is coarse sand and gravel, th^t does not hold 
well; consequently it requires a good scope of cable to bring 
the ship up in a fresh sea breezed It is also .advisable to 
drop a kedge anchor to the west to steady the ship, and 
keep the bower anchor clear, when at times in the forenoon 
the wind is light from the west.- ,, 

There is always some surf on the beach, so that it is 
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pfoper to have grapnels in the boats going on shore. When 
the surf is high, there is a good landing place at a rock east 
of the town, where a path-way is seen. It is also very 
necessary to be cautious in carrying sail in boats, the pulls 
of wind from the high lands being very dangerous, as we 
experienced by the oversetting of the gig, by which Lieu- 
tenant Hawkey was nearly drowned. Two other boats 
were also nearly lost in the surf, by which unlucky ac- 
cidents my own watch dnd four others were totally spoil- 
ed, causing, in our situation, a very serious and irremedia- 

t 

ble evil. • 

Refreshments for a ship’s crew are by no means to be 
procured at Porto Praya on reasonable terms,; for lean 
bullocks .of 2501b. weight tliey at this time expected 40 
dollars ; for long-haired African sheep,, 4 dollars each ; 
milch ^ats, 2 to 3 dollars ; pigs of 50ib. (a long-legged and 
long-»dcd bireed), 5 dollars ; large turkies, It dollar each ; 
small long-legged ' fowls, 6 for a dollar. A few Muscovy 
ducks were seen in the country, but no geese. For bullocks 
or sheep, bills or cash are alone taken ; but all other stock, 
as well as fruit* and vegetables, which usually belong to ne- 
groes', ihay be most advantageously procured in exchange 
for any articles of wearing apparel, or for blankets. Monkeys 
are offered for sale by. every negro, and unless a prohibi- 
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tion is issued, the seamen will always fill a ship wiUi these 
mischievous animals. The only species here is the green 
monkey (Cercopithecus sabam). 



CHAPTER II 


Passage from Porto Praya to the Alouth of the Zaire^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

H AviNC completed the Congo's caulking in the evening 
of the 10th, I should have ■quitted Porto Praya the following 
morning, but it being Holy Thursday, consequently a great 
festival with Catholics, all the free inhabitants, drest in their 
best attire, were occupied the whole day in church ceremo- 
nies,, which not permitting them to attend to worldly 
concerns, we could not get our business settled on shore, 
and were therefore obliged to defer sailing until the next day, 
in the ailernopn.of which wc again got to sea. 

In compliment to the religion of the place, we this morn- 
ing, it being Good Friday, hoisted ithe colours half-mast, the 
fort having done so, and the Portuguese vessels putting them- 
selves in mourning by topping their yards up and down. 

At sun set the Peak of Fogo was seen nineteen leagues 
distant. 

A moderate trade-wind between N. E. and E. N. E. conti- 
nued until the 18th, when in latitude 7^*, longitude 18® W., 
weldst it, and got into the region of light variable breezes and 
very. sultry weather, the thermometer rising in the afternoon 
to 82® and 84® ; the temperature of the sea being 80® and 81® : 
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during the nights constant faint lightning without thunder. 
Many porpoises Y phocena), %ing fish, and 

tropic birds were now seen, and a swallow rested on the 
yards when 250 miles distant from the land. From 
the 15th to the 19th the sea represented a continual succes- 
sion or riplings, and on trying the current with a boat, 
it was found to set to the S. E, at the rate of of a mile an 
hour, nearly agreeing with our chronometers. 

The towing net, which was kept constantly overboard, gave 
us for the first time on the 18th, great numbers of perfect-* 
ly diaphanous Crustacea, resembling insects of glass ; they 
were of four different species, and considered by Dr. Smith, 
as belonging to the genus ScyUarus. (La Marc,* p. 156'.). We 
also took a small squalus, of a species new to us, and which 
from the form of its teeth may be named Squalus serrata. 

On the 19th the first deluge of rain was experienced in a 
heavy squall from N. £., and was the commencement of that 
succession of squalls, calms, and rains, which would ^seem. 
to be entailed as an everlasting curse pn this region of the 
Atlantic ; in consequence of which, from this time till we 
passed the meridian of Cape Palmas, our progress was ex- 
ceedingly slow, never exceeding 40 miles a day, and some- 
times making no progress at all. The winds, when there 

* Similar Crustacea were taken during the rest of the passage in greater or less 
numbers until we made the continent of Africa. 
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were jiny, were between E. N. E. and S. \V., but mostly 
southerly. Our only amusement now was the taking of 
sharks, all of the white species (carcharias), except one of 
the blue and the only one seen during the pas- 

sage ; the largest of the fonner was a male, ten feet long, 
the latter a female impregnated, seven /eet long ; she was 
unattended either by pilot-fish or sucking-fish, While the 
white sharks had many of both accompanying or at- 
tached to them. It was observed of the pilot-fish ( Ga.s/o- 
rostetis ductor)i that they took especial care to keep out 
of the way of the shark’s mouth, generally playing over 
the hinder part of his head. The shark was also observed 
to lift the head above water and seize objects floating, with- 
out any change of position. One shark was seen to leap 
out of the water and seize a small albicore while it was itself 
in pursuit of a flying-fish. 

The first bonitos ( Scomber pelamis ) were seen on the 25th, 
in latitude 5*’ 53., and many cavally or shipjack sported 
after showers of rain, while flocks of tropic and other ocea- 
nic birds hovered over the. riplings they caused, in order to 

V 

seize the flying fish frjjghtened from their element. 

On the 26th, in latitude 6** 16', longitude 13” 45', the tem- 
perature of the sea at the depth of 220 feet was 64", that of 
the surface being 80”, and of the air. 81”. 

G 
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Since the comraencemcnt of the rains every additional 
precaution was taken to guard against the effects of the 
damp sultry weather on the pei)ple; they were never 
exposed to the rain when it could be avoided, and when 
unavoidably wetted, they were obliged to put on dryVlothes 
as soon as possible,^ occasionally receiving a small glass of 
spirits when shifted. The humidity of the air between 
decks was dried up by frequent fires, and the bedding often 
aired. The large quantity of water I had shipped in 
the river enabled me to afford a proportion for washing the 
people^s clothes twice a week, until now, when the rain 
water saved by the awnings was put by for the purpose. 

From the very rtommencement of the voyage, 1 had much 
difficulty in forcing the observance of general regulations for 
cleanliness, and the consequent preservation of health on the 
tl^nsport’s crew ; for the master and mates, like the genera- 
lity of merchant seamen, considering all such regulations as 
■ useless, took no steps to enforce them, nor could I even get 
the hammocks brought on deck after* our arrival in the 
warm latitudes, until 1 had recourse to coercion, and the 
punishment at the gangway of one o^the most refractory 
of the crew, which effectually broke up tlie confederacy 
that seemed to have been formed to resist all my orders on. 
this subject. 
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The currents, from leaving Porto Praya until in latitiuh' 
6 , longitude 15®, set to the south and S. £. ; they tlien 
changed to the N. E. and E. N. E., with various degrees of 
velocity, from 8 to 40 miles a day, and retained this direc- 
tion until we made Prince's Island.. 

The winds until the 5th of May, when we crossed the 

meridian, of Cape Palmas, at the distance of 15 leagues 

from that Cape, were very light and variable, between .south 

and S. W. The greatest lieat of the atmosphere was 85® in 

a clear calm at 2 P. M., and the least 74® after heavy rain ; 

the rain water as it fell being at 75®. The various trials of 

the temperature of the sea gave between 81* and 82® at the 

surface, and 63® to 64® at the depth of 200 fathoms. A large 
* 

shoal of the bottle-nose porpoise or dolphin of naturalists, 

( Delphinus delphvt) was seen; docks of tropic birds, and a 
few men-of-war birds (Pelicanns aqitila) now also accompiv- 
nied our course. It was observed that the former bird 
fishes in the manner of the gull, flying low, and seizing 
its prey only at the surface, and often sitting on the water ; 
while the man-of-war bird soars very high, hovers on the 
wing like the kite, and darts perpendicularly on its prey, 
diving after, and carrying away, the largest dying-fish into 
theaif. 

.After passing Cape Palnms, the light southerly air was 
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succeeded by ; moderate bree^ses. from S. S. W. and S. W. 
with which we stood close hauled across the Gnlf of Guinea; 
but the strong N. K currents prevented our making any 
southing. The weather, in crossing the Gulf, \vas always 
extremely cloudy, with frequent drops of r^fin, and much 
less sultry, the thermometer varying between 80“ and 78®. 

May 6th. Until this time the Naturalists were obliged to 
content themselves with the small animals tho towing net 
afforded them, but,jhey were now gratified by the capture of 
albicore and bonito, many of both being taken by the 
grains and hook. The most apparent distinctive characters 
of these two species of the Scomber are the following. The 
albicore ( Scomber thpinus ) has 14 rays in the first dorsal 
fin, 8 small false fins on the back, and the same number on 
the under side; the dorsal,' anal, and false fins are strongly 
tinged with orange, the under part of the sides of the fish 
marked with transverse whitish stripes, the palate studded 
with boney points. The foremost dorsal fin of the . bonito 
(Sc. pelamis) has l'6 rays, the false fins are eight On the 
back, and only seven bqneath. These fins have no orange 
tinge ; the under sides are marked longitudinally with four 
black stripes, and the palate is quite smooth.. 

If tlie esteemed tunny-fish of the Mediterranean mid the. 
albicore of the Atlantic be the.same species, there seems. to 
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be an enormous difference in their sizes. The lunnj- 
fish arriving at the weight of 8 to 12 cwt. while the largest 
al bicore I have ever seen taken in the Atlantic weighed but 
IbOlbs. and the most common weight was between 30 and 
40lbs. and these latter ^yere evidently full grown fish. 

On the 1 ] th we had full moon, and the same day and the 
next, such heavy rains fell, that 1 feared the wet season had 
already set in to the north of the line, we being on this day 
in 2^^ N. and 1-^° E. By a rain guage made on board, wc 
found that, on the morning of the 12th, between 1 and 
4 o’clock, tlie water that fell from the heavens was equal to 
3^ inches. On tliis day died Joseph Burgess, seaman, of 
the Congo ; on opening him, his death was found to have 
been occasioned by a disease of the heart caused by the 
ancient rupture of a blood vessel, 

Though the rains lasted but two days, seven of the trqps- 
port’s crew , were already attacked by fevers, more or less 
serious, all of which were to be traced to their sleeping on 
the wet decks, and to the neglect of changing themselves 
after being exposed to the rain during the day. The almost 
inevitable bad consequences of carelessness in these res- 
pects, m^y. be estimated by the state of the therinometer at 
ipght m various parts of the ship. In the space called 

between deck, where the people slept, it was 88°, in my 

. % 

cabin 79* or 80°. On deck 73“ to 77°. The great evapo- 
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ratioa from the decks, &c. after rain, being found to lower 
the thermometer a degree or more below the temperaUire 
of the rain in falling. With respect to my wn people, I 
obliged them to wear flannel next their skin, in addition to 
the other {)rccaiit ionary regulations r and the good effect of 
these precautions was fully evinced in the continued good 
health of the crew, one or two ofaly (and these were proved 
to have neglected them) being slightly attaked with symp* 
toms of fever, which gave way by immediate bleeding, and 
gentle cathartics. 

May 14. The bird named booby (Pelecanus sula ) now fre- 
quently settled on the yards in the dusk of the eyening, and 
two of them were taken ; the external characters of these 
birds seem by no means to authorise their being placed in 
the genus of Pelican . Of the two individuals now taken, the 
largest measured 18 inches from the point of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, and* weighed seven ounces ; the 
plumage a rusty brown, deepest and rather glossy on the 
upper side of the wing quill feathers, the crown of the head 

only being of a dove colour, lightest towards the forehead. 
• 

The upper sides of the wing quill feathers black, the under 
side a dirty white'; the bill conical; slightly curved ; the 
nostrils very open, being two wide longitudinal slits on the 
aides of, and about the middle. of the upper mandible ; the 
eye a dark brown approaching to black, surrounded by a 
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circle of minute white feathers : three Iocs full webbed, the 

• . . . ^ 
fourth toe behind very small, and quite free ; lull and legs 

black. This specinten on examination proved to be a full 

grown male. 

The second specimen, which was found to be a young 
female^ was somewhat less than the first ; the dove colour 

4 

on the crown of the head was deeper, nearly mixing, with 
the general brown ; and the circle of minute feathers round 
' the eye was black ; it differed in no other respects from the 
male. These birds were observed generally in pairs; they 

fiy close to the water with the neck stretched -out and the 

• • 

tail spread. , 

On the l6th, at rlay-light, Prince's island was in sight, 
bearing S.E. 12 or 14 leagues ; ou^ approach to it the pre- 
ceding day having been denoted by great numbers of fish- 
ing birds, apparently difierent species of gulls. 

The swarms of albicore round the ship were now such 
as almost to justify the hyperbole of their obstructing the 
ship's way ; and twenty a day was the usual success *of our 
fishery with hook and line, the flying-fish found within them 
serving as bait. The proportion of bonito appeared to. be 
small, not one being taken to 10 albicores. The flying fish, 
in endeavouring to escape from their cruel enemies, 
skimmed the surface like flights of birds, and it was ob- 
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served; that when they rose in the direction of the wind, 
they (!ould reach a considerable distance, but when against 
the wind, they dropped again' almost immediately; when 
the rise was in an oblique direction to the wind, they some- 
times described a considerable curve, until |hey got before 
the wind, and Riis without any assistance from the wings, 
the only movement of these members beipg at the moment 
of their quitting the water, when they had for a few instants 
a quick fluttering motion. Four different species of these 

fish were taken. 

« 

Aftei: passing ^ape Palmas and entering the Gulf of 
Guinea, the sea appeared of a whitish colour, growing more 
so until making Prince's island, and its luminousity also 
encteasing, so that at night the ship seemed to be sailing 
in a sea of milk. In order to discover the cause ofthese 
appearances, a bag of bunting, the mouth extended by 
a hoop, was kept overboard, and in it were collected 
vast numbers of animals of various kinds, particularly 
pellucid Salpte, with innumerable little crustaceous animals 
of the Scyllarus genus attached to them, to which I think 
the whitish colour of the water may be principally ascribed. 
Of Cancer$, we reckoned IS different species, eight having 
the shape of crabs, and five that of shrimps, and none more 
than a quarter of an inch in length ; among them the Cancer 
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Jufgens was conspicuous. In another species (when put into 
tlie micr(^cope by candle light), the luminous pr!>perty 
was observed to be in the brain, which, when the animal 
was at rest, resembled a most brilliant amethyst about the 
size of a large pin’s head, and iVoin which, when it moved, 
darted flashes of a brilliant silvery light. Berocs, beautiful 
holothurias, and various gelatinous animals were also takei^ 
up in great numbers. Indeed the Gulf of Guinea appears 
to be a most prolific region in these sort of animals ; and I 

4 » 

have no doubt but the marine entomologist would here be 
able to add immensely to this branch of natural history. 
As it was found impossible to preserve the far greater 
number of these animals by reason of their delicate orga- 
nization, the spirit of wine dissolving some, and extracting* 
the colours of others, and as most of them recpiire the aid 
of a microscope to describe them, a great portion of them 
were lost on us,from the want of a person either to describe 
or draw them from that instrument. 

Light baffling winds from south to S.W. kept us in sight 
of Prince’s island until the 18th, whef! a hard squall from 
the S,E. brought to our view that of St. Thomas, which at 
day-light on the 19th bore S. W., distant 19 leagues. We 
were again plagued with light winds for two days off this 
isl^d, when another' squall from the S. £. ran us clear of 

II 
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il to the west ; but the wind soon returning to south, and 
blowing fresh, we were unable to weather it, and I thought 
it advisable to^taiid off to the W. S. W. iu tlie hope of making 
southing; accordingly we crossed the line in t)iis course 
on the 23d, and in the meridian of 4^* E. 

From the time of our making. St. Thomas, Ave experienced 
^ current setting to the W. N. VV., encreasing in velodty as 
we went to the westward, until on the line k set 33 miles in 
2*4 hours. Finding we made little southing, the wind still 

A* 

hanging obstinately at south, we tacked on the 24th to the 
eastward, and on the 27th passed to the south of St. Thomas, 
within 5 leagues, our latitude being 0® 17^S., so that we had 
gained but 45 miles southing in 6 days, owing to the strong 
northerly currents, although in this track the latest chart of 
the Atlantic marks a strong southerly current. 

While in sight of the two islands above mentioned, tlie 
weather was so very cloudy that Ave could see little 
more than their outlines. Towards the south end of 
Prince’s island are two Avhitish ravines.; • but whether this 
colour is from the nathre of the ground, or from the excre- 
ment of birds (of which tliere are immense numbers round 

I 

the island) we could not ascertain. St. Thomas, which we 
approached within 7 or 8 miles, appears to be wooded up 
to the summit of what is rather improperly called the Peak 
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of St. Anna,' being little conical, but rather a round topped 
mountain, of the probable elevation of 7 or 8000 feet, with 
a gap in the summit. Od’ the north end, the rock or iijct 

named Mmo Cacada (significant I suppose of its lieing co- 

■ 

^-ered with the dung of birds), leaves a considerable open 
space between it and the main island. 

Our chronometei’s gave the longitude of the north end ol* 
Prince’s island 7“ ; the variation, by the mean of iiuiiiy 
observations, 2 1® 22' W. The same watch makes the N. ^\^ 
point of St. Thomas in b®31', and Rollc’s island, at the 
south end, in 6** 44'; the variation at this end of the island 
22“ 7'. 

The winds now came more westerly, but were at the 

# 

same time so light, that our progress was most tiresomely 
slow ; I therefore determined to make the continent, in 
the hope of finding land and sea breeiies in shore ; and ae« 
cordittgly we first saw it on the morning of 3d of J une, 
and at noon were three leagues off shore in 16 fathoms, 
latitude observed 9? lO'S. ; the land very low and entirely 
covered with wood. ' 

The atmosphere for the two days before making the land, 
had become so saturated with moisture, that the hygrome- 
ter at noon marked. 3®, and the thermometer stood at 71®. 
At 7 o'clock in the evening a dew, little less penetrating 
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than rain, began to fall, and continued the whole night, 

with so sensible a degree of cold, that instead of melting 

unilcr an c({iiinoctial sun in the lightest cloatliing, as 

our gentlemen expected, they were glad to resume their 
* • 

woolens. 

The albicorcs which had accompaniful us in vast shoals to 
the edge of soundings, and were taken in such numbers, 
that besides being consumed fresh to satiety, the crews of 
both vessels pickled and salted several barrels, now entirely 
disappeared, and with them the sea birds; the white colour 
of the water changed to the oceanic blue before we struck 
soundings, the <in.arine animals much decreased, and the sea 
lost a great portion of its luminosity. . 

From the 3d to the 8th wc were plagued with light airs, 
veering towards midnight to the west as far as S. W., and 
having I'or an hour or two sufheient strength to send the 
ship two or three miles an hour, then again dying away to 
light airs, wliich in the morning veered to south and S.S.E.; 
these variations being the only signs of tlic mutual redaction 
of the land and sea on the atmosphere ; and indeed we ex- 
perienced similar variations morning and evening since 
making Prince's island. 

The nature of this part of the coast is doubtless the cause 
of the want of more marked alternate breezes from the land 
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and sea : here the land is very low, and entirely overgrown 
with wood, which causes the atmosphere over it to preserve 
nearly an equal temperature day and night; this temperature 
by reason of the great evaporation from the wood (which,^ 
as I before observed, saturates thcatmo.sphere with moisture), 
seems even for the greater part of the 24 hours somewhat less 
than that of the sea; and hence thclight breezes that blow from 
the land, or between south and S. E. for 18 hours of the 24, or 
from six o’clock in the morning until midnight, wlicn the 
evaporation having ceased for some hours over the land, the 
temperature becomes a little higher than that of the sea, and 
produces a short and weak breeze from the latter. 

The general range of the thermometer Avhilc in with the 
laud was at 6 A. M. 71®. ; at 2 P. M. ; at 9 P. M. 70®, ; 
the temperature of the sea at 2 P. M. 72®. The hygrometer 
varied during the day from 5® to 1.5". 

The dredge was put over board, and brought up two or 
three species of echini, some small cancri, bits of coral, &c. 
While in soundings no fish were seen, nor any birds except 
an occasional solitary tropic bird or pair of boobies. 

The longitude of the coast in the latitude of 2° ICf S. our 
chronometers make 9® 40', and by o and D 9® 5V: The 
bank of soundings stretches off about 10 leagues from the 
land, deepening regularly as follows. 
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Ftitlioms. 

Ab(iut 9 miles off shore, J6, oozy sand. 



18 

ditto. 

30, brown sand. 


24 

ditto. 

47) ditto and broken shells. 

• 

28 

ditto. 

67, ditto. 


30 

ditto, no 

bottom at 120. 


Although we took every advantage of the variations 
of the wind, to stand off and in shore, the lightness of 
the breezes, »nd a daily current of fifteen miles to the. 
north and N. N. E. permitting us barely to hold our 
ground, I determined again to stand off out of soundings, 
in the hope of losing the current and getting fresher breezes. 
In both respects I was, however, disappointed ; for though 
the current became more westerly as we went off shore, its 
velocity encreased at the same time to 30 and 40 miles a day. 
The winds still remaining very light in the morning from 
S.S. E., and from S.S. W. in the evening, while the trans- 
port being extremely leewardly,and both she and the Congo 
sailing very badly in light winds, our progress was slower 
than ever. In this choice of difficulties I again stood in for 
the land, hoping, that as we were now past the low land to 
the north of I/oango, we should meet more regular land and 
sea breezes. We in consequence made the land on the 18th 
in 3** 24'; thus having gained but 75 miles southing in 
15 days, by working out of soundings. 
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In this most tedious fortniglit \vc found little to amuse us ; 
birds and 6slies seemed to have forvsaken this region ; 
a single swallow or martin being the only one of the former 
seen ; the towing net, however, again afforded us abundance 
of marine animals, amongst which w’ere many of the paper 
nautilus ( Argonauta mlmta ), with the living animals, which, 
ill contradiction to the opinion of the French naturalists, 

• .proved to be perfect Octojn* When forty leagues from the 
land, several floating patches of reeds and trees passed us, 
proving, if our chronometers had not shewn it, the existence 
of a strong westerft current. The day we made the land a 
dead albatross (‘Diomedea exulam j, was picked up floating in 
a putrid state ; which seems to shew that these birds wander 
farther towards the equator than is^eherally supposed. 'I’lie 
same day a whale (apparently a species of the Phi/scter, 1 lavi ng 
largc.^humps behind the back fin), struck our rudder with his 
tail in rising, ^nd one of' these fish rose directly under the 
Congo ; and, according to the expression of those on board 
her, lifted her almost out of the water. These animals 
indeed were now extremely numerous. 

This day a vessel was seen for the first time since leaving 
Portp Praya; from her wadike appearance and superior 

* Uanimal qui forme cette coquille ne peat etre un poalpe La Marc, Ani. 
maux sans Vert^bres, p. 99. 
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sailing, she was at first supposed to be a ship of war '; 
but on approaching us she hoisted English merchant colours, 
and keeping half-gun shot to windward, we were unable to 
spccak her ; nor ’did she seem to have any desire to com- 
municatc with us. 'J’his circumstance, together with 
her apparent force and preparation for defence, having 18 
guns run out of her bctween-deck ports, with the tompions 
out, left little doubt of her being employed in a forced and ‘ 
illicit slave trade. Her anchor a-cock-bill, and her tacking 
Avith the variations of the Avind, proved her to be Avorking 
along shore to the south. * 

T’he land and sea breezes, though now mdre regular iis to 
tini?!, (lire former setting in about four in the morning 
from N.E. to S.E., and the latter from two to four in the 
evening from S. VV.) Avere so faint and of so short duration, 
that neither afforded us a run of more than ten miles, while 
the current setting one mile an hour to the north, we re- 
mained in sight of IVIayumba bay until the 24th, anchoring 
whenever avc found we lost ground. 

The land to the north of this bay presents an undulating 

k 

line. Cape May urn ba being the highest point, and forming 
a little hummock. Point Matooly, the south point of the 
bay, also forming a hummock, descending gradually to the 
south into a line of low even land. The bight of the bay 
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is also low land, wjth.a saddle hillock in the centre of the 
'back ground. The whole of this land is covered with wood, 
but is proved to be inhabited by thp uumei^us fires seen, 
on the shore, and which were probably intended as signals 
for us to land. 

We now, while at anchor on a sandy bottoiu, took a 
good number of fish of the Sparks genus, named by the 
seamen sea-bream, and light-horsemeh, the latter, from a 
reddish protuberance on the back of the head (fancifully 
thought to.rescmble a helmet) ; they were taken with the 
^hook close to the ground, and baited with fresh pork or their 
own divers ; the largest weighed ISlbs., and tho.ugh rather 
dry and insipid, were infinitely preferable to the albicore 
and bonito with which we had been surfeited in the gulf of 
Guinea. Sea birds had also entirely disappeared, with the 
exception of an occasional tropic bird, and a few of Mother 
Carei/s chickens (storm petterel). Numbers of insects of 
the genus Tipula were taken from the surface of the sea. 

The weather, though now much less damp than when we 
made the land to tlie north, was still very hazy, and the 
cold evep encrcased, the thermometer in the day never 
rising above 73% and falling in the night to 67°. As the 
moon approached the full, the current diminished, and on 
the 24th a more favourable sea breeze than we ha(|^hitherto 

1 
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experienced, carried us along shore until ‘the evening, •when 
we anchored in ten fatlionis*. The land south of Mayumba 
to 3" 50', has ^n agrcx^able appearance, rising in at series 
of three or four gentle elevations from the sea inland, the 
fartlicst and highest not deserving the -name of hill; the 
whole covered with wood, except in some spots which 
were bare of wood, and ‘resembled spots of burnt-up grass, 

i 

A sandy beach margins the sea, which breaks in a surf 
that must prcvei\t the access of an European boat, jinless 
some of thp many projecting points give shelter to coves 
where a landing may be effected. The soundings arc here ^ 
very regular, altering about a fathom in a mile, and the depth 
at six miles off shore ten fathoms. The bottom is extremely 
various, but sand predominates, brown, black, white, with 
sometimes l^uartz pebbles, small lumps of yellow ochre, bits 
of corals, and fragments of shells of the cockle and venus 
genera. 

Never did lover wait more anxiously for the hour of as- 

m 

signation with his mistress, than we now did for that of the 

usual setting in of the se^^ breeze, on which alone we found 

we must depend to finish this eternal passage, for the land 
« 

winds were so faint as not to render us the smallest serWee, 
and the currents the day after new moon returned with en.> 
creased yielocily. 
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On the 28th we had reached the latitude of 4* 30', and 

• • 

tound the land we passed from 3® SO*, more picturesque than 
to the north ; the variety of elevations being here greater, and 
the clear spaces more numerous ; these we were however 
now led to think the signs of barrenness rather than of fer- 
tility, having, when viewed near, the appearance of tracts of 
naked reddish clay. 

We were now opposite to Loango bay, the red hills on the 
north.side of which (formed by clay o*f the appearance above 
mentioned) we anchored off, m 16* fathoms mud, at al)out 8 
miles distance. The next afternoon, when the sea breexe set 
in, we weighed ; but it again dying away,* we found ourselves 
carried towards the land by the current, and again let 
go the anchor in 12 fathoms ; but before the ship brought 
up we were in 8 fathoms on a reef of rocks, over which the 
cprrent rhn to the N. N. E. two miles an hour. The south 
point of the bay (Indian Point) bearing S. E. The sea 
breeze fresl^ening, wj cut our cable, and leaving the stream 
anchdr behind us, made sail^ and deepened gradually over 
the rocky bottom until in 12 fathoms, when it again became 
soft and mud. 

This reef is in about latitude 4® 30' (an observation 
at noon possibly erring 2 or 3 miles, the horizon being bad), 
and it lays seven miles off shore ; towards which latter 
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we sound.e(l for three cables lengths, and found 7\ fathoms, 
nor is it probable that there is much less until near the shore, 
between which and the ship many whales were seen sporting, 
and they doubtless would not go into very shoal water. 

The position of Loango bay is most erroneously laid down 
in the latest charts, the latitude of Indian Point being 4®S7' 
(we were m 4“39'*at noon of the 29tii, by good observation, 
when the pitch of the point bore E.^S. true bearing). 
The description of the land however in Laurie and AVhittle's 
chart isr^sufficiently exact, and particularly so with re- 
spect to Indian Point, which strongly resembles the Bill 
of Portland, but of a greater length. The north side 
of the bay is formed by reddish land of moderate eleva- 
tion, with ravines or fissufcs resembling chalky cliffs dis- 
coloured by the weather. These high lands descend gra- 
dually to the low land at the bottom of the»bay ; Indian 
Point also falls gradually towards the south into low l^nd 
entirely covered with wood. Here th^ water was first ob- 
served to have a deep red tinge as if mixed with blood, but 
on being examined in a glass was found perfectly colourless; 
the bottom however seems to account for this appearance, 
being ^ soft mud composed of d reddish clay without 
the smallest mixture of sand, and so smooth that it might be 
laid* On as paint. The only fish taken since we have been 
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in muddy ground were two toad fish (Diodon ) ^nd several 

eels,, one of which measured in length 4 feet 10 inches and 

• * 

in circumference 7 inches. 

On tl)e 30th June we anchored in the evening off Ma- 
iemba point, in 15 fathoms, and on the morning of the 1st, 
were, surprised by a visit from the Mafook or king's 
merchant of M alemba, accompanied by several other negro 
gentlemen, and a large cortege of attendants in an Euro^ 
pean built four-oared boat and two canoes, one of which 
latter preceded the boat to announce the great man, and 
the officer in her introduced himself by letting us know, 
*that he was a gentleman, and his jname was Tom Liver- 
pool." The fifst question put by the Mafook on his 
coming on board was “ if wc wanted slaves nbr could we 
for a long time convince him in the negative, observing 
that we were only merchant ships, and j^articularly from 
our numerous boats. Having at last made him understand 
the motives of the expedition, and informed him that no 
nation but the Portuguese were now permitted to trade in 
slaves ; he very liberally began to abuse the sovereigns o.f‘ 
Europe, telling us that he was over-run with captives, whoni 
he would 1^11 at half .their value, adding, that the only 
ve^el that had visited Malemba for five years was a French 
ship about a year before this time ; and according to him. 
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the Portuguese government had prohibited their subjects 
from trafficking in slaves to the north of Cabenda, where 
there were now nine vessels bearing their colours, and one 
Spaniard. The Mafook however acknowledged that they 
sometimes sent their boats from Cabenda to Malemba to 
procure slaves, and indeed we saw an European boat 
saijing between the two ports. Prom the description of 
the vessel hoisting Spanish colours at Cabenda, there could 
be no doubt of her being thc«hip wc passed on the 18th. 

The Mafook finding we did not want slaves, offered to 

■‘i 

supply us with fresh provisions ; and as I knew wc should, 
as usual, be obliged tq anchor in the evening not far from* 
our present station, I accepted his offer of sending his boats 
on shore foV’that purpose, he himself desiring to -remain on 
board for the night with eight of his officers, doubtless in 
the expectation of having a glorious dose of brandy, which 
in fact they swilled until they could no longer stand. 

The dresses of these gentry were a singular medley of 
European and native costume; the Mafook had on a -red 
superfine cloth waistcofit; his secretary, an English ge- 
neraPs uniform coat on his otlierwise naked body ; a third 
a red cloak edged with gold lace lik^ a parish beadle's, &c. 
&c. The native portion of the dress consisted of a piece of 

t • 

checked or other cotton cloth folded round tlie waist, and 
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a liuie apron of tlie skin of -some. animal, wkicli is a mark 
of gentility, and as such is not permitted . to be worn by 
menial attendants. A striped worsted cap, or else one of 
their own manufacture and of very curious workuiimship, 
on the head, completed the useful part of their dress. Their 
ornaments consbted of rings of iron and , copper on the 
socles and wrists, welded on so as not to be taken olf; 
and many of the copper ones having raised figures tolerably 
executed. This metal we understood Avas abundant in 
their Qountry. Besides necklaces of beads, the general 
neck ornament was circles or rings of the bristles of the 
elephant’s tail, called by them morfil, anj Avhich seemed 
to be multiplied in proportion to the puppyism of the 
wearer, the graver or middle gged men having but one 
or twp, while some of the young ones had so many, that 
they could with .difficulty move the head, and reminded 
us of our Bond-street bloods with their chins hid in an 
enormous cravat. 

All were loaded with fetiches of the most heterogeneous 
kinds ; bits of vhells, horns, stones, wood, rags, &c. &c. ; 
but the most pfized seemed to b^ a monkey’s bone, to 
which they paid the same worship that a good catholic 
would dp to tbe^os sacrum of his patron saint. The mast A' 
fetiche of the Mafook.was a piece of most indecent sculp-^ 
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ture representing two men, surrounded by the tips of goat^s 
horns, shells, and other rubbish, and slung over the shoulder 
with a belt of the skin of a snake. The features of these 
sculptured figures, instead of being Negro, as might be 
expected, were entirely Egyptian; the nose aquiline and 
the forehead high. The canoes are of a single tree ; each 

m 

had five men, who worked them with long paddles standi^* 
up. At night our visitom were satisfied with a sail in the 
Tween-decks, where they all huddled together, and from 
which they started at daylight to light their pipes and 
resume their devotions to the brandy bottle. 

As I had expected,* we were obliged to anchor, by the 
failure of thd sea breeze opposite to Cabenda, from whence, 
in the forenoon, a boat came off with another cargo of gen- 
tlemen; but, as 1 had been quite sufficiently plagued by my 
Malemba guests,*! excused mysdf from, not being able to 
receive them on board; the sea breeze being about to set 
in, and as there was no appearance of the Halemba boat 
bringing off the stock, I, much against their inclination, 
sent off my visitors in this boat. « 

The information we picked up respecting the coast from 
Loango Bay to the mouth of the Zaire, proved, as we 
gipected, that it is very erroneously laid down in the most 
recent charts. . The only river between Indian Fbint jand 
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Cabenda is the Loango-LomsCt and is that marked in the 
charts by the name of Kacongo, being by our observations 

when at anchor nearly opposite to it, 5“ 17^ Its opening is 

* 

between two high lands, and appears to be wide and clear. 
The country is divided into petty sovereignties, tributary 
to the king of Loango ; the northernmost of these states, 
after passing Laongo bay, is named Boal, to which suc- 
ceeds Makongo, of which Malemba is the port ; then that 
of N’Goy, whose port is Cabenda, and which extends 
along the north side of the entrance of the river Congo. 
The king of Makongo, or Malemba, resides inland at a town 
named Chingel6 (evidently the Kinhel6 of the charts,) i>ut 
which is not situated on a river. From our visitors I pro- 
cured a vocabulary of their language ; they all speaking 
English to be perfectly understood, and several of them 
French still more correctly. 

While at anchor this day, I sent two boats in shore to 
look for the bank of Bele, said by Grand Pr^ to be situated 
south-west of Malemba, and which, according to him, 
shoals suddenly from seven fathoms. The boats, however, 
could not find* any bank, but on the contrary, the water 
shoaled very regularly from where the ship was anchored 
in 15 fathoms to 5 fathoms witliin about three *miles of the 
shore, alf soft muddy bottom. One of the natives on board 

K 
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assured us that he had been on the bank in question, with 
Mr. Maxwell, and that it lies witiiin a short distance of the 
shore, and nearer to Maleniba than Cabenda. 

Having weighed with a tolerable sea breeze, we were 
enabled to stand along shore until eight in the evening, 
when being in 8 fathoms, the anchor was let go, and the 
current was found running N.N.W. mile an hour ; an 
officer being sent in shore to sound, reported that the 
water shoaled very gradually to three fathoms within half 
a mile of the shore, near to which is a lengthened reef, 
with the sea breaking violently, but which seems to shelter 
the beach within it, and thereby affords landing to boats. 

The coast from 4® 5(y is moderately elevated, forming 
' reddish gray cliffs, similar to those near Ix>ango bay ; 
until past Cabenda, when the coast descends to low land 
covered with wood, (apparently the mangrove) and our 
view this day terminated on the Red Point of tlie charts, 
(Chabaroca point of the natives) which they informed us 
was the entrance of a little river. 



CHAPTER III. 


Passage up the River to the place where the C!oogo was left^ and from whence 
they proceeded in the double-boats. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As we were now approaching the scene of action, I 
thought it right to issue to the Officers and Naturalists the 
following ineinorandum of regulations for our conduct 
while in the country. 

“ Although it is impossible to foresee all the circum- 
stances which, in the progress of the expedition, may call 
for the exertion of the utmost prudence and presence of 
mind in those who may have intercourse with the natives ; 
nevertheless the following observations are offered, with 
the certainty that an attention to them will be the means 
of avoiding the ill effects, which may as certainly be ex- 
pected from a different line of conduct to that which they 
recommend. 

** Though we aie not to expect to find in the natives of 
Africa, even in the most remote region, that state of savage 
nature which marks the people of other newly discovered 
countries, with whom the impulse of the moment is the 
only principle of action, it is nevertheless highly necessary 
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to be. guarded in our intercourse with them; that, by 
shewing we are prepared to resist aggression, we may leave 
no hope of success, or no inducement to commit it. 

** In doing this, it is, however, by no means necessary to 
exhibit marked appearance of suspicion, which would 
probably only serve to induce the hostility it seemed to 
fear ; it is, on the contrary, easy to combine the shew of 
being guarded, with marks of the greatest confidence. 

“ In the event of tlie absolute necessity of repelling 
hostility for self-preservation, it will certainly be more 
consonant to humanity, and perhaps more effectual in 
striking terror, that the first guns fired be only loaded with 
small, shot. 

“ Although we may expect to find the idea of property 
fully known to all the people we shall have intercourse 
with, it is not to be the less expected that they will be 
addicted to theft, the puftishment of which in savages has 
been one of the most frequent causes of the unhappy ca- 
tastrophes that have befallen navigators ; it is therefore 
urgently advised, not to expose any thing unnecessarily 
to the view of the natives, or to leave any object in their 
M ay that may tenipt their avidity. . » , 

In the distribution of such presents as may be entrusted 
to those going on shore, great caution is requisite to 
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asceiiain the rank of the persons, to whom they are given, 
and to proportion the value accordingly, in order, as much 
as possible, to prevent jealousies. 

“ A great cause of the disputes of navigators with un- 
civilized people is in unauthorised freedoms with their 
females ; and hence every species of curiosity or familiarity 
with them, which may create jealousy in the men, is to be 
strictly avoided ; taking it for granted, that, in a sUitc of 
society where the favours of the women are considered as a 
saleable or transferable commodity by the men, the latter 
will be the first to offer them. 

“ As one of the objects of the expeilition is to view, and 

describe manners, it will be highly improper to interrupt, 

in any manner, the ceremonies of the natives, however they 
* • 

may shock humanity or preate disgust ; and it is equally 
necessary, in the pursuits of. the different Naturalists, to 
avoid offending tlie superstitions of the natives in any of 
their venerated objects. Hence, in inhabited or enclosed 
places appearing to be property, permission should be first 
sought to cut down trees (particularly fruit-bearing ones,) 
which, as well as animals, are often held saqred. When no 
superstitious motive interferes, a few beads will, probably, 
always purchase the required permission. 

** As it is^prdbable that the different, pursuits of the 
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.scientific gentlemen may be as well carried on in company 
as if separated, it is therefore strongly recommended to 
them to keep together as much as possible for their mutual 
support and safety. Should they however think proper to 
separate in their excursions, it is to be understood that the 
tm ov three marines, who will always be appointed to ac- 
company them, arc to remain with the gentleman having 
the direction, on leaving the vessel ; and, in order to avoid 
the possibility of any dispute for precedence in this last 
respect, the succession in which the Lords of the Admiralty 
have given me the names of the scientific' gentlemen, is to 
be considered as the established rule, via. Mr. Professor 
Smith, Mr. Tudor, Mr. Crunch; and when it shdll be thought 
necessary to send a midshipman or other petty officer to 
command the escort which may accompany the naturalists, 
he is strictly directed to comply with the wishes of the gen- 
tleman having the direction of the excursion, as far as his 
ideas of safety will authorise. 

The health of the persons accompanying the naturalists 
in their excursions will of course be a particular object with 
those gentlemen, by taking care not to expose them unne- 
cessarily to tlie sun in the hottest hours of the day, or to the 
rain, if shelter can be had, and by carrying them as little as 
possible into swampy tracts. 
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“ It is most particularly enjoined to every person who 
may be on shore to return on board, as soon as possible, on 
seeing the signal for that purpose/' 

The scantiness and short duration of the sea* breezes and 
the current kept us nearly stationary, until the 5th, when in 
the afternoon a fresh sea' breeze sprung up at W.S. W. with 
which we stood to the south, and soon shoaled our water 
from 22 to 13 fathoms, which depth we carried without 
alteration until 8 o'clock, when we deepened to 18 fathoms, 
and the next cast had no ground with 150 fathoms of line ; 
whence it was evi^nt we were in the deep channel of the 
river Congo or Zaire, and thus had overshot my intention, 
w'hich was, in consequence of the expected velocity of the 
stream, to anchor on the edge of the bank, and take the next 
sea breeze to cross it. We had now however no alternative 
but to stand on, and the breeze lasting for near an hour, 
carried us across the fathomless channel, and we struck 
soundings in 23 fathoms on this ude, as suddenly as we had 
lost them on the other ; the wind at the same time failing, 
we anchored in that depth, and found no current whatever ; 
indeed in the deep channel of the river it must have been 
insignificant, in comparison with what we had been Ted to 
expect, certainly not above two miles an hour. 

L 
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At daylight of the 6th we found Cape Padron bearing 
S. b. £..~E., and Shark Point S. E. jS.; the latitude at 
noon in the same situation being 6® 5'. At noon weighed 
with a pretty fresh sea breeze, and ran in for the land 
behveen the above points, until within half a mite of the 
shore, when we had 20 fathoms water. We then bore up 
towards Shark Point, and immediately lost soundings, nor 
did we again get bottom with the hand lead until it sud- 
denly struck tile ground in 5 fathoms ; the anchor with the 
.chain cable was immediately let go, but finding the ship did 
not bring up, and was drifting from the buoy, I concluded 
the chain4iad snapped, and directed ai^her anchor to be 


let go; but before this was done the ship was in 36 fathoms 

and still drifting; both the chain and cable were now veered 

away, and she at last brought up ; but fearing she would 

•again go adrift, the hedge anchpr, backed by a smaller one, 

was run out. The Cfingo sloop, which had let go her anchor 

• * 

in 4 fathoms, also drove, and fell along side of us, but without 
any other ill consequence than the loss of her afichor and 
cable, which, by some mismanagement, was suffered to run 
out end for end. When ship had brought up we found that 
she tailed on a mud bank with but 7 fathoms, while under 
the chaiiu |vas 14, smd undm: the bows 36. Where we first 
let go the anchor in 4j fathoms, there was no current wbab> 
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ever, but at the place to which we had drifted it ran 2j 
miles an hour to the N. N. W. ; but it was here also con- 
siderably affected by a twelve hours tide,' being almost still 
walibr at 5 o'clock in the evening and 6 the next morning. 

Onjieaving up the chain we found that the anchor had 
broken at the crown. In the forenoon, while waiting for 
the sea breeze, the Mafook of Shark Point came on board 
with half a dozen of his myrmidons, and though the must 
ragged, dirty looking wretch that can be well conceived, he 
expected as much respect as a prince; first complaining that 
the side ropes were not proper for a person of his quality 
(they were only ^vered with canvas) ; then insisting on a 
chair* and cushion on the quarter deck ; with the latter of 
which being unable to comply, he was satisfied with spread- 
ing an ensign over the former. Seating himself at the taf- 
# 

fare!, he certainly made a very grotesque appearance, haviUg 
a most tattered pelisse of red velvet, edged with gold lace, 
on his naked carcase, a green silk umbrella spread over his 
head, though the sun was completely obscured, and his 
stick of office headed with silver in the other hand. It 
being our breakfast hour, he notified his desire to be asked 
into* the cabin, to partokc of our meal ; but he smelt so 
offensively, and was moreover so covered with a cutaneous 
disorder, that my politeness gave way to riiy stomach, and 
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he was obliged, though with great sulkiness, to content 
himself on deck. To bring him into good humour, 1 how* 

9 

ever saluted him with one swivel, and gave hiin a plentiful 
allowance of brandy. He seemed indeed to have no otiief 
object in coming on board than to get a few glasses of this 
liquor, which he relished so well that he staid on board all 
night and the five following days. From him we learnt that 
there were three schooners and four pinnaces (all Portu- 
guese) at Embomma, procuring slaves. He also affirmed 
that the transport could not, at this season, ascend higher 
than, the tall trees, on account of the little water in the 
channel. 

At 2 P. M. of the 8th, a fresh sea breeze coming in, we 
weighed, but the moment the ship came abreast of Shark 
Point, she was taken by the current and swept right round ; 
with difficulty her head was again got the right way, and 
she rounded the point in 4} fathoms. We then stood on 
S. S. E. by*compass, carrying a regular depth of 7 and 8 
fathoms for about 2 miles, when finding her go astern, blow- 
ing a fresh breeze with all the studding sails set, let go the 
anchor in 6 fathoms, and veered 80 fathoms of chain. 
Shark Point bearing W. b. S. about 2 mil^. At 8 o^cldck, 
found the ship driving/ and that through the neglect of the 
men attending the lead ; she was already in 16 fathoms, and 
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the sea breeze being still fresh, we loosed and set all the sails, 
and let go^another anchor, which brought her up. During* 
the night the wind remained light at S. W., and the ship was 
steered as if under way, though riding taught with all sail 
set. The Congo, without difficulty, went over the current, 
and might have run up to the Tall trees, had her signal not 
been made to come to, and she accordingly anchored op- 
posite Sherwood’s Creek. . 

At four o'clock this allemoon, a schooner appeared off 
the point, hoisted Spanish cofours, and fired a gun ; after 
laying to for some time, she hoisted the royal colours of 
Spain, fired a shot, which fell near the transport, and ran 
in and anchored. A boat was immediately sent from her 
to ask what we were, and on bei^ informed, they made 
some excuse for firing the shot, intended, as they said, to 
assure the colours ; their vessel, by their account, was from 
the Havannah for slaves; but it was perfectly evident, from 
their answers to my questions, that she was illicitly em- 
ployed in this trade, and prepared to carry it on by force, 
being armed with 12 guns, and full of men: this was indeed 
put out of doubt on the return of bef boat on board, by her 
getting under way and again running out of the river ; ' 
doubtless from apprehension of the sloop of war, which they 
were, told was gone up the river. This vessel was destined 
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to tokc off 320 slaves; her burthen being 180 Spanish 
’’tons. . * 

The sea breeze setting in fresh at 2 P. M. on the 9th, ahd 
finding the ship under all sail go ahead of her anchor, we 
weighed, but, though the current was running scarcely three 
miles an hcflir, she at first barely stemmed it, and soon went 
astern ; deepening the water so rapidly, that finding we should 
be out of soundings before we could bring up, 1 had no al- 
ternative but to run out again and try to anchor under Shark 
Point; but so little effect had the sails, even when going 
with the current, that she drifted bodily on the Mocna 
Moesa bank, on which I was just about to let go the anchor 
in 7 fathoms, when the sea breeze becoming suddenly and 
providentially very stro^ig, we . got her to stay, and again 
just fetched Shark Point, where the wind again failed, and 
we were driven round by the current, and again obliged to’ 
stand out. 'Hie wind however once more freshening at sun- 
set, after making a short tack off, we stretched in, and were 
fortunate enough at 7 o’clock to get to an anchor under 
Shark Point in 4j fathoms ; an attempt, which I should 
hax'e considered highlj imprudent had I not examined the 
bank, add. taken accurate marks ; nor indeed had 1 any other 
alternative but that of finding myself oft’ Cabenda in the 
morning had I kept to sea. 
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The three succeeding days, there being either no sea 
breeze, or only such as was too weak to allenipt any thing 
with our brute of a transport, we were obliged to remain at 
anchor, rolling gunnel in, from the ground swell on the 
bank ; consoling ourselves however that, of the three evils 

I 

which threatened us, w-e had escaped the two worst, either 
being obliged to anchor on the Mazea bank, or being 
(Iriycn by the current to the northward, God knows where. 
Our Shark l^oiiit visitors^ were now succeeded by the 

Mafook of Market Point and a gentleman from Enibonima, 

» 

wlio told us he was sent by the Great Mafook of that place 

to accompany us up. the river, in order that no accident 
• , • 

should happen to us ; and though I would very gladly have 
foregone the pleasure of their company, I could not refuse 
receiving them on board. 1 however endeavoured to ra^c 
them clearly understand that they were not to expect the 
same attentions on board a King’s ship (1 was sorry to be 
obliged to disgrace the name by applying it to the detestable 
transport,) which they had been used to receive from slave 
traders; and the uniforms of the officers, and the. marines, 
seemed to give them the proper feeling of our consequence. 

Several of the Sonio men who came on board were Chrisi- 
tians after the Portuguese fashion, having been converted 
by missionanes of that nation; and one of them was 
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even qualiQed to lead his fellow negroes into the path of sal- 
vation, as appeared from a diploma with which he was fur- 
nished. This man and another of the Christian^had been 
taught to write their own names and that of Saint Antonio^ 
and could also rcad the Romish litany in Latin. All these 
converts were loaded with crucifixes, and 'satchels containing 
the pretended relics of saints, certainly of equal efficacy 
with the raonkey^s bone of their pagan brethren ; of this we 
had a convincing proof in each vociferating invocations to 
their respective patrons, to send us a strong wind ; neither 
the fetiche or Saint Antonio having condescended to hear 
their prayers. The Christian priest was however somewhat 
loose in his practical morality, having, as he assured us, one 
wife and five concubines ; and added, that St. Peter, in con- 
fining him to one wife, did not prohibit his solacing himself 
with as many handmaids as he could manage. All our vio 
sitors, whether Christians or idolators, had figures raised on 
their skins, in cicatrices, and haffi also the two upper front 
teeth filed away on the near sides, so as to form a large 
opening, into which tBey stuck their pipes, and which is so 
perfectly adapted to the purpose tfiat I thought it expressly 
formed for it; imtil.on enquiry I learned, diat, as well as 
the raised figures on the skin, it was merley pmamental, 
and principally done with the idea of rendering themselves. 
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agreeable to the women, who, it seems, estimate a man's 
beauty by the wideness of this cavity, which in some measur- 
ed near an inch, the whole of the teeth, and particularly the 
two, front ones,^ being enormously broad, and very white. 

I 

Our Sonio visitors were almost without exception sulky 
looking vagabonds, dirty, swarming with lice, and scaled 
over with the itch, all strong symptoms of their having been 
civilized by the Portuguese, and in their appearance and 
manners forming a striking contrast, not unimportant to the 
study of national manners, to our Malemba guests, who 
were chearful, clean, drest even to foppishness, and choqukd 
their glasses with us ; in short, quite gentlemen d la Frmicaise, 
the nation, with which they have had most intercourse. 
Some canoes brought on bo^d a few pigs, goats, fowls and 
eggs, for sale, but tlie prices they asked were so exorbikint, 
that for fear of'spoiling the market up the river, by their re- 
ports of our facility, I confined myself to the purcliasc of a 
lew fowls and eggs. The value they here set on our differ- 
ent articles for barter was by no means in the proportion of 
their respective English prices; for an empty bottle, 
a looking-glass, or knife, invoiced at 3d, we got a full grown 
fowl, while for a hunch of beads that cost 2s. lOd. they 
offered but two; and for a small goal, they wanted four 
fathoms of blue baft. We however purchased for a mere 

M 
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trifle,' a fresh water turtle weighing 40lb., which* when drest, 
we found equal the green turtle. 

The method of closing a bargain, and giving a receipt, 
is by the buyer and seller breaking a bladq of grass or a 
leaf between them, and until this ceremony is performed, 
no bargain is legally conchid^d, though the parties may have 
possession of each other’s goods ; this we only learned by 
experience, for having bought, and, as we thought, paid for 
a couple of fowls, they were immediately slaughtered for 
dinner, but the owner taking advantage of the omission of 
the ceremony, pretended that he had not concluded the 
bargain, and insist^ on another glass, which we were 
obliged to give him, but profited by the lesson. 

During our forced detention at Shark point, the Naturalists 

t 

made some excursions on shore* and were gratified in their 
respective pursuits, particularly Dr. Smith, 'who procured 
many interesting plants. J\lr. Cranch shot some birds, 
amongst which were an eagle, an anbinga, several varieties 

of the king fisher, a toukan, and many small birds. Near 

♦ 

the shore, these gentlemen saw, close to a place where had 
been a fire, human skulls and other human bones. Ob- 
serving the natives take considerable numbers of fish with 
nets, we sent twp boats to hauf the seine at day-light of 
the 11th. On tl^ outside of the point thisy were entirely 
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unsuccessful, not taking a single fish, but on the insid^,' in 
one haul, thirty large fish were taken, some weighing 60lbs ; 
these wete all of one kind, of the Spams genus, and named 
Vela by the natives. They were found to be excellent in 
taste and firmness, much resembling the cod. Ilie only, 
oilier species taken were a single large cat fish ( Lophius ) 
and a few small mullets. 

July 12. I now determined to lo^ np more time in the at- 
tempt to get the transport up the river, but to extricate my- 
self from this exquisitely tantalizing situation by the imme- 
diate transhipment of the provisions and stores to die 
Congo; for which purpbse the double boats, and all the 
ship^s boats wdrp hoisted out, on the evening of the ISdi, 
and the double boats being put together and rigged, the 
whole were next morning loaded ; when therefore the sea 
breeze set in at two o'clock in die afternoon, I took my leave 
of the transport, with the Naturalists, leaving the master and 
puner to see her discharged, or get her up the river if an 
opportunity ofiered. 1 had now the satisfaction to find the 
double boats answer my best expectations in their fitness 
for this service ; for though the breeze was very light, and 
the current running round Shark point three miles an hour, 
they without difficulty doubled this, to us more redoubtable 
promontory than that of, Good Hope to oar early navigators, 
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snd in two hours and a half we reached the Congo, sloop, 
laying about ten miles from the point. 

The berth she occupied 1 found was about half a mile 
from the south shore, nearly opposite Sherwood's creek, 
(Fuma of the natives). The current her&a^its maximum ran 
d^>miles an hour, but was subject to very great irregularities, 
apparently from the combined effects of a regular tide, and 
of eddies formed by. the* points of land or banks. Tliese 
effects were frequently so great as to entirely overcome the 
stream, and create perfect slack water of various duration 
from half an hour to five minutes. The rise and fall of 
tide by the shore, as marked on the roots of the mangrove, 
was feet. The water thus high is too brackish for use, 
and though perfectly colourless in a glass, has the same red 
appearance as we remarked off Cabenda. * 

Hitherto the river has presented no. appearance to inspire 
tlie idea of magnitude equal to that of a river of the 
first class ; unless we were indeed to consider the estuary 
formed between the Sonio and.Moeqa Mazea shore, as 
the absolute embouchure of the river, than which certainly 
nothing would be more erroneous ; the true mouth of the 
river being at Fathomless Pmnt, where it is not three miles in 
breadth; and allowing the mean depth to be 40 fi^thoms, 
and the mean veliEity of the stream ^ miles an hour, it 
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will be evident that the calculated volume of water carried 
to the sea iias been greatly exaggerated. 

The peninsula of Cape Padron and Shark Point, wliich 
forms the ^south ‘ side of the estuary^ 1ms been evidently 
formed by the combined depositions of the sea and river, 
the external or^sea shore being composed of quartay sand, 
forming a steep beach ; the internal or river side, a deposit 
of mud overgrown with the mangrove -and both sides of 
the river towards its mouth is of similar formation, inter- 
sected by numerous creeks, (apparently forming islands) 
in which the water is perfeedy torpid. This mangrove or 
alluvial tract appears to extend on both shores about 
seven or 'eight, miles inland, where the elevated and pri- 
mitive soil then occurs, and the outline of which is fiequently 
caught from the river, through vistas formed by setting fire 
to the mapgrove, or over the creeks. This mangrove tract 
is entirely impenetrable, the trees growing in the water, 
with the exception of a few spots of sandy beach. Small 
islands have in many places been formed by the current,* 
and doubtless in the rainy season, when the stream is at its 
maxiipum, tbese islands may be entirely separated* from 
tbe banks^ and the entwined roots . keeping the trees toge- 
ther, they' will float down ‘the river, and merit the name 
of floating islands. At this season however, they are 
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reduced to occasional patches of a few yards .of brush 

f 

wood, or reeds, which, gliding gently down the stream, 
convey the idea of repose rather than the rush of a mighty 
river. 

♦ 

Liutenant Hawkey proceeded up die creek opposite to 
which the Congo was anchored, and describes it “ as di- 
viding into two branches, one having a direction E. by S. 
and the other W..^by N., the former of which he fol- 
lowed, and found it extremely tortuous; alter passing 
twenty reaches in directions almost opposite, he reached 
the primitive land, composed here of sandy precipitous 
cliffs ; the soil in some spots bare, in others covered with 
wood, particularly with the Adansonia or boabab. Here 
we met with the excrement of elephants, tygers, and other 
animals both herbivorous and carnivorous ; the skeleton of 
the head of a wild hog was picked up, and an antelope was 
seen; on the sandy beach close to a pond of stagnant fresh 
water were many birds, where the river turde had deposited 
their eggs/* 

Many canoes visited the Congo, 'with pigs, goats, fowls, 
and eggs for sale, but being almost as . exorbitant in their 
demands as at Shark Point, we did little business ; some 
trading canoes with 10 to 2Q men in each, going up and 
down the river, also* stopped along side to satisfy their 
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curiosity. Their general 'cargoes were salt, and palm nuts, 
from the latter of which they extract oil. The salt is pro- 
cured from the north shore, in the district of Boolambemba, 
near Fathomless Point. In one of these canoes were also 

t 

an elephant's tooth and a boy for sale. 

From the natives who were on board we learnt that the 
King of Sonio resides at Banssa Sonio, on a fresh water river, 
the entrance of which is the creek marked in Maxwell's chart 
“ Raphael's creek," and that a boat would be twelve hours 
ascending to the town, though the current is trilling. We 
also now learnt how the human bones came in the place 
where they we*re seen by the Naturalists nearShark Point, 
and which, without an explanation, might have led to tlie 
supposed cannibalism of the natives ; we were however 
^sured that they were the remains of criminals, who had 
suffered* for the crime of poisoning, tliis spot being the place 
of execution of a certain district. When a common man is 
convicted of this crime, his head is first severed, and his 
body then' burnt ; but the punishment of a culprit of 'su- 
perior rank is much more barbarous, the members being 
amputated one by one, so as to preserve life, and one of each 
sent, to the principal towns of the kingdom, to be there 
burnt. The trial is always by a kind of ordeal. 

This afternoon the transport weighed with the sea 
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breeze, but being as unmanageable as ever, she raft on 

Shark Point, where she lay half an hour, when the tide 

■ 

flowing, she went off without the smallest damage, and by 
the great exertion of the master of the Congo, was brought 
to an anchor two miles within the point. 

We had now visitors arriving hourly, all of whom pro- 
tended that they were sent by the Mafook of Emborama, 
to see the vessels safe up the river, and each of these gen- 
tlemen assured us that all the others were impostors, and 
only came on board to get brandy, so that I had a difficult 
task to keep clear of offending them, and at the same time 
avoid imposition. I however succeeded in getting rid of 
them all, by telling them that they should remain on board 
until we reached the town, w'hcn the Mafook would decide 
who were and who were not impostors, and doubtless would 
punish the letter. From them wc learnt that an express had 
been sent from Cabenda to notify our approacli, and that 
on this intclligenrc all the Portuguese vessels at Embomma, 
had precipitately left it, and quitted the rivcV, passing us 
no doubt in the night. I had however expressly declared 
to the Malemba and Cabenda people who visited us, that 
I should not in any manner interfere with the skive traders,* 
of whatever nation they might be. 

The transhipping the stores and provisions being finished 
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on the 18th, the double boats were loaded alid every thing 
ready to proceed up the river, but there being only a very 
faint sea breeze this day, we were obliged to continue at 
anchor. The Mafook Sina, or chief king's merchant of 
Embomma, came on board this morning, but as 1 had been 
frequently deceived by gentlemen Mafooks, I received him 
so cavalierly that he (juitted the Congo, and went on board 
the transport, where his quality being acknowledged by 

9 

‘several natives then on board, he sent back liis interpreter 
and head man to me, and on finding that he was really the 
person he pretended to be, I desired the transport to 
salute him with four guns, which made up for my first bad 
reception, and he visited me in the afternoon, bringing with 
him a retinue of twenty rascals, all of whom he expected 
to be gorged with brandy ; and as 1 knew he had great in- 
lluencc at Embomma I endeavoured to gratify even his im- 

9 

moderate wish, and lent him tlie Congo's jolly boat to return 
to Embomma, and my own boat cloak to keep him. warm. 

The ipth, there being no sea breeze, we continued at liie 
same anchorage, but the n'ext day were more fortunate, and 
succeeded in getting the Congo up abreast of Halcyon 
island (Zoonga Campen^i). The banks of the river, along 
which we passed sometimes within a stone's throw, are en- 
tirely covered with mangrove, intersected by creeks, the first 

N 
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ofwhich of any consideration after passing Fuma, is Kanga- 

vemba, (Alligator’s pond of Maxwell), which seems to be a 

large expanse of water, but according to the natives, goes but 

a little way inland. • The next considerable creek is that 

whose entrance contains the three islands called by Maxwell, 

Bonnet, Knox, and Halcyon ; the first having its name from 

* 

a clump of trees, and is. called by the natives Zoonga, 
Casaquoisa ; Knoxes island the natives describe as a penin- 
sula. The eastern part of the entrance of this creek forms 
an excellent little haven, where the Congo was now an- 
chbred, entirely out of the stream of the river in five fathoms. 
This inlet, the natives say, goes up to thetoVn of J^pocansey, 
the distance from the mouth being about three hours rowing 
of a boat. 

V 

July 21. This morning we sent a party to haul the seine on 
one of the banks which lie close to Knox's island, and took 
great abundance of fish of four species ; one being a Sparm 
of a large size, a mullet a (Surmuktm), and an old wife 
( -BalUstes ) . A brig under Spanish colours, with 12 guns and 
50 men, cleared out from the Havannah, arrived this day in 
the river for slaves ; her nominal mate, but real captain (named 
Sherwood) and a number of their crew beiii^ English and 
Irish, though pretended Americans, left no doubt of her 
being either English or American property. 
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The precariousness of the sea breezes by which alone we 

« 

could get the Congo up the river, and the necessity of my 
losing no time in endeavouring to arrange matters at Em- 
bomma, made me determine on proceeding thither in the 
sloop's double-boat ; and 1 accordingly quitted the Congo 
with the Naturalists (except Mr. Cmnch,- who preferred the 
accommodations afforded by the Congo), at 4 o'clock in 
the evening, keeping within boat's length of the shore ; we 
found no current until reaching the point named Scotsman's 
Head, where it ran 3^ miles an hour ; and the breeze being 
very weak, we barely stemmed it. In the hope of meeting 
a counter current on the opposite shore, I now crossed the 
stream, and it being dark when we reached it, I anchored 
on one of the banks in six feet, entirely out of the current. 
This evening's sail along the banks was particularly agree- 

able, the lofty mangloves overhanging the boat, and a 

# 

variety of palm trees vibrating in the breeze ; immense 

flocks of parrots alone broke the silence of the woods with 

their chattering, towards sun-set ; and we learnt that those 

birds make a daily journey across the river, quitting the 

"northern bank in the morning to feed in the Indian com 

• * 

plantations oi\ the south side,*and returning in the evening. 

July 22. The shoals and low islands near which we an- 
chored are composed of a border of sand and day, with a 
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muddy swamp in the miiidle, the islands being covered with 
reedy grass. By the natives they are named Monpanga, 
or look-out. Tliey were covered with fishing eagles, terns, 
white herons, and other beach birds, of which several were 
shot, and Dr. Smith collected no fewer than thirty new 
species of plants. * Our bearings at anchor were, west end 
of Tall Tree island nearly shut in with the north shore, west, 
and the entrance of Maxwell’s river, N.E. 

At noon we had a light breeze from W. S. W. ; weighed 
and ran along the edge of thp shoals in one and two fathoms ; 
at four, a fresh breeze; and being past the low reedy 
islands and shoals, we ran along the bank of the mangrove 
land, nearly touching the trees in 3 or 4 fathoms until 7 
o’clock, when the darkness obliged us to anchor in 2 fathoms. 

• .July 23. At daylight, we found that we had anchored 

within 20 yards of a dry shoal; bfeing also close to the 

♦ 

island named Draper’s island by Maxwell, and Zoonga 
Kampenzey or Monkey island by the natives ; bcarings,as 
entered in yesterday’s journal (by mistake). The land, for 
about 3 niiles west of the entrance of Maxwell’s river, is 
thickly covered with palms intermixed with the mangrove^ 
and other trees ; and here a great quantity qf palm wine is 
made for the Embomma market. Hordes of Negroes came 
down to the bank as we passed, and learning that we had 
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one of their countrymen on boar4 returning from slavery, 
they greeted us with cheers, after their fashion, and clapping 
of hands. A great quantity of shell fish, of the Mya genus, 
are taken out of the mud round Kampenzey island by the 
natives; and the fish, stuck on wooden skewers, as the 
French do frogs, and half dried, are an object of traffic; 
their stote of half putrefaction being entirely to the taste of 
the Negroes. In a raw state they are uneatable, having no 
flavour of the oyster, though confounded with that fish by 
the English who have visited the river. 

At noon, we weigheii with a light bre6ze at S. W., and ran 
along the main bank until opposite the entranee of Max- 
well's river, when, by the advice of a native on board, we 
attempted to pass between the two easternmost of Draper's 
islands, but found them joined by a bank with only 6' feet, 
where deepest ; and keeping too close to the eastern island 
we grounded in 2j feet, but shoved the boat off without 
difficulty ; and by sending the gig ahead, passed round the 
shoals through a very winding channel in 2, 3, and 4 
fathoms; then ran along the south side of Monkey's 
island of the chart (Zoonga Chinganga of the natives), and 
the islands east of it, in 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. Here we 
lost the mangrove tract, and thp soil became a stiff clay, cut 
into perpendicular low cliffs at the margin of the river, 
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covered with high reedy grass and scattered palm trees. 
We passed two Negro villages, and at 7 anchored within a 
few yards of the bank in 8 fathoms. 

July 24. At daylight, having a light breeze at S. W., we 
weighed and ran along the edge of Stocking island, com- 
posed (as yesterday) of reedy grass and thinly scattered palms: 
at 8, the. breeze dying away, anchored in a little cove in 9 
feet, close to the Negro village of Peter Mesougy, where we 
purchased a few fowls. Here, in searching for something in 
the boats^ cabin, I put my hand on a snake coiled up on a 

® 4 

bag of clotlies ; on killing it with a cutlass, it proved to be 

a water snake, and apparently not venomous ; though the 

natives asserted that its bite is mortal. 

At noon, we weighed with a light westerly breeze, and 

crossed the channel named ** Mamballa river"" (not dis- 

* 

tinguished by any other name than “ Boat"s channel"" by 

the natives) ; the middle of it is filled with dry shoals, the 

channels between which are very winding, so that we kept 
« 

the gig constantly ahead, and had from 1 to 5 fathoms 
water until we gained tlie shore of Farquhar"s island, 
where there is 7 and 10 fathoms close to the bank. Here 
we saw the .first plantation consisting of Indian com 
about 2 feet high, and tobacco. In crossing the channel 
a hippopotamus was seen, and, from the shoalness of 
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tlie water, it must have been walking on the bottom, 
.the head only appearing above the surface. The na- 
tives tell us that the irregularity of soundings which wc 
found is caused by these animals assembling in a spot and 
making holes with their feet. Two women, an old and a 
young one, came on board from one of the plantations ; by 
their dress and ornaments they appeared to be of a superior 
class; I therefore gave them some beads and a glass of 
rum, which they swallowed as greedily as the men; and, in 
return, the old lady offered, through our. interpreter, to 
leave the young one on board, pour m^amuscr; a civility 
which, under existing circumstances, I thought proper to 
decline ; though the young lady seemed much chagrined at 
such an insult to her charms. At 3 o’clock the sea breeze 
set in fresh, and we again crossed the channel ; and at 7 
anchored on the bank of the east end of Stocking isl^d in 
2 fathoms. 

J lily 25th. At day-light wc observed the Fetiche rock bear- 
ing W. by S., and theBeacon rock N. E. I visited the Fetiche 
rock, which is a collection of masses of the oldest granite, 
mixed with quartz and mica, running into the river j)cr- 
pendicularly, and entirely isolated, the land behind it being 
a plain with reedy grass and some corn plantations. It 
completely commands the passage of the river, being about 
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If mile distant from the opposite bank. Some of the 
natives on board could not be prevailed on to accompany 
me in the boat, dreading the whirlpools oft* the rock, as 
much as the ancients did Charybdis ; a few very insignifi- 
cant eddies, close to the rock, were however now the only 
signs that some .whirlpools may exist in the rainy season, 
and the current, which here ran stronger than in any other 
part of the river, did not exceed 2f miles an hour. The 
prospect of the river from the summit of the rock is ex- 
tensive, but in no other respect prepossessing, the hills 
which bound the view being naked, except a few Adansonia, 
and apparently of the same formation as the Fetiche rock. 
Just as we reached the rock, two hippopotami Avere ob- 
served about 100 yards from the shore, Avith their heads 
above the water, snorting in the air ; a ball fired at tliem 
sent them oft*. 



M'Gonza Chcela hills, the middle hill N.E. 6* miles. 


The three hills in the fore-ground are those named 
Tunkloo in the chart of MaxAvell, and a is his Fingal’s shield ; 
they have the same appearance on all bearings, and con- 
sequently are nothing like the representation in the chart, 
6 Taddy Enzazzi (lightning stone). 


V ^Eri A . XTuIL. kZTJ^Jl^.Xf i 
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Taddy d’ya M'wangoo, or Fetiche rock, W. by S. 



a a Plain, and corn plantations. Fetiche rock E. by S. b Breadth of the 
river, about 1| mile, c Reedy island. 


On the very summit of one<.of the M’Gonza cheela hills, 
named Fingal’s shield in the chart of Maxwell, is a very 
singular pyramidal stone, which has all the appearance of 
an artificial building, resembling a watch tower or a light- 
house, but is a natural block of loose granite with another 
perched upon it. It is called by the natives Taddi enzazziy 
or the lightning stone, and is held as an object of great 
veneration. It was sketched by Lieutenant Ilawkcy, and 
appears to rise out of the circular summit of the hill, as under. 
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At 3, weighed with a fresh sea breeze, and at 6 anchored 
opposite the village of Lonibec, where the Fuka or king's 
merchant resides, who was to accompany me to the Chenoo, 
or king of Embomma. * 

Simmons^a black man whom I had received at Deptford 
(i om Sir H. Popham’s flag-ship for a passage to his country, 
licre first met with some*of his fapiily . His father and brother 
came on board the sloop. The transport of joy at the meet- 
ing was much more strongly expressed by the father than 
by the son, whose European, ideas, though accpiired in the 
school of slavery, did not seem to assimilate with those of 
TSTegro society, and he persisted in wearing his European 
jacket and trowsers ; he however went on shore with his 
friends, and throughout the night the town resounded with 
the sound of the drum and the songs of rejoicing. The 
story of tins man, Avhich I had before never thought of en- 
quiring into, and which was partly related by his father, 
adds one blot more to the character of European slave- 
traders. His father, who is called Mongsva Seki, a prince of 
the blood, and counsellor to the king of Embomma, entrusted 
him, •when eight or ten years old, to a Liverpool captain of 

the name of , to be educated (or according to 

his expression to learn to make book) in England ; but his 
conscientious guardian found it less troublesome to hare 
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him taught to make sugar at St. Kitts, where he a(?cortlingly 
sold him; and from whence he, contrived to make liis escape 
and get on board an English ship of war, from wliieh he 
Av.as paid off on the reduction of the fleet. During our 
passage he performed, without any signs of impatience or 
disgust, the menial oflice of cook^s-niatc. 

July ,26th. Loinbce is a village of about a hundred huts, 
and here is held the market of the banxa or King’s town, no 

ft 

trading operation wliatever being carried on at the latter ; all 
trading vessels also anchor opposite lA)mbce. The reason 
assigned for the market being held here is, that as a great con- 
course of country people frequent the market, if any dispute 
were to arise between them and the banxa people, the ban^^a 
would run great risk of being burned, and the person of 
the Chenoo himself, w'ould not be safe. Mr. Simmons this 
forenoon paid us a visit, in so complete a metumor])hosis 
that w'c could with difliculty recognize our late cook’s mate ; 
his father having dressed him out in a silk coat embroidered 
with silver, which seemed by its cut to have adorned the 
person of a stage fop in the days of Sir Roger de Cover! ey ; 
this piece of finery worn over his own dirty banyan and 
trowsers ; on his head a black glazed hat with an enormous 
grenadier feather, and a silk sash, which I had given him,’ 
suspending a ship’s cutlass, finished his costume. He was 
brought to the boat by two slaves in a hammock, an umbrella 
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held over his head, preceded by his father and other mem> 
bers of his family, and followed by a rabble escort of 20 
muskets. His father’s present to me consisted of a male 
goat, a bunch of plantains, and a duck. I had now no 
small difficulty in keeping the sloop from bqing constantly 
crammed with visitors, every Fuka, which appears to be a 
common title of honour, having his linguister, (linguist) and 
his two or three gentlemen, all equally voracious for brandy, 
and w’ithout whom it is impossible he could move a step. 

The market here we found miserably supplied, being only 

f 

able to procure a few fowls, a dozen eggs, and some plan- 

« 

tains, in exchange for beads, that made them come dearer 
than in a London market. The staple article of trade here 
seemed to be salt, in which there were both wholesale and 
retail dealers, the former having 40 to 50 baskets, ivhich he 
sold to the latter by the basket, who retailed it to the con- 
sumer by the handful, two handfuls for a money mat. 

At four o’clock the sea breeze setting in, we ran up and 
anchored before the creek of the banza, in 8 fathoms, close 
to the shore, saluting with four swivels. Here I found 
a hammock sent by the Chenoo, to convey me to his pre- 
sence ; but it being too late, I sent his majesty an excuse 
by the Fuka Sina, who appeared to be extremely angry, 
because I could not visit the Chenoo in the dark. 

July 27. At ten o’clock I quitted the sloop, withthp Natu- 
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ralists and Mr. Galwcy, and with an escort of four marines ; 
the hammock I found to have some resemblance to the 
native palanquin of India, but in a miserable dirty plight, 
so that I ordered it to follow ; and after tiie walk of an hour, 
for the first mile over a plain, covered with reedy grass, ex- 
cept in some spots where Indian corn and a kind of French 
bean were planted, and which is under water in the rainy 
season, and then over a fatiguing hill, we reached the batiza, 
at the entrance of which I got into the hammock, and was 
set down under a great tree, the grouud having been swept 
clean. Here the first objects that called our attention were 
four human skulls, hung to the tree, which we were told were 
those of enemy ^s chiefs taken in battle, whose heads it was 
the custom to preserve as trophies ; these victims, however, 
seemed to have received the coup de grtice previous to the 
separation of the head, all the skulls presenting compound 
fractures. After waiting half an hour^ under the tree, 
we were led to the Chenoo's habitation, where, in a court 
formed by a fence of reed mats, and which was crowded 
with the king’s gentlemen, I found a seat prepared of three 
or four old chests, covered with a red velvet pall, an 
old English carpet with another velvet pall being spread on 
the«ground. Having seated myself, in about five minutes 
the Chenoo made his appearance from behind a mat screen, 
his costume conveying the idea of punch in a puppeU 
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show, being composed of a crimson plush jacket with enor- 
mous gilt buttons, a lower garment in the native style of red 
velvet, his legs muffled in pink sarsenet in guise of stock- 
ings, and a pair of red Morocco half-boots ; on his head an 
immense high-crowned hat embroidered with gold, and sur- 
mounted by a kind of coronet of European artificial 
flowers round his neck hung a long string of ivory, beads, 
and a very large piece of unmanufactured coral. Having 
seated himself on the right, a master of the ceremonies with 
a long staff in his hand enquired into the rank of the geii- 
tlemcii, and seated them accordingly. The doctors (Messrs. 
Smith and Tudor) having the first places, and then Mr. (lal- 
wey, whom they stiled chief mate ; the serjeant of marines 
they metamorphosed into a boatswain, taking all the titles 
of officers from the trading vessels to* which only they had 
been accustomed. 

All being seated (the crowd of king's gentlemen squatting 
on bullocks hides,) I explained to the Chenoo, by Sim- 
mons, the motives of iny mission ; stating that the king 
of England, being equally good as he was powerful, and hav- 
ing, as they already liad heard, conquered all his enemies, 
and made peace in all Europe, he now sent his ships to aU 
parts of the world, to do good to the people, and to see 
what they wanted, and what they had to exchange ; that 
for this purpose I was going up the river, and that, on my 
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return to England, English trading vessels Avoiild bring 
them the objects necessary to them, and Jilso teach lliem to 
build houses, and make cloth,” ^cc. Sac. These benevolent 
intentions were however far beyond their com[>*’elicnsion ; 
and as little could they be made to undorstand that curiosity 
w'as also one of the motives of our visit; or that a ship could 
come such a distance for any other 2)urpose but to trade or 
to fight ; and for two hours they rung the changes on the 
questions “ are you come to tradt?,” and “ arc you come to 
make war.” At last, however, they appeared to be eon viiiced 
that I came*for neither purpose ; and on my assuring them 
that though I did not trade myself, 1 should not meddle even 
with the slave traders of any nation, they expressed their 
satisfaction by the frequent performance of .vw/ci/Za, one ol 
the chief men first starling up and making gestures with his 
arms, like a fugle man at exercise^ and all the company 
striking their chests Ut the termination of every motion. 
This ceremony* they ailcrwards rei)eated whenever any 
thing was said that pleased them; and with redoubled 
energy When I shook hands with the Chenoo. The keg 
of spliced rum which I had brought as a part of ray present 
to the Chenoo, was now produced, together with sm 
English white earthen-ware wash-hand bason covered, with 
dirt ; into which some of the liquor was poured and dis- 
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tributcd to the company; the king saying he drank only 
wine, and retiring, as he told me, to order dinner. The 
moment he disappeared the company began to scramble 
for a sup of the rum, and one fellow, dropping his* dirty 
cap in the bason, as if by accident, contrived to snatch 
it out again well soaked, and sucked it with great satis- 
faction. 

While dinner was preparing we walked over' the banza, 
accompanied by some of the chief men. It is situated on 
a small plain on a summit of a hill, and consists of about 
30 dwelling places or tenements, each composed of two or 
three huts, within a square enclosure of reeds matted ; the 
huts are composed of the same materials, and consist of 
two sides and two end pieces, which they call walls, and 
two other pieces for roofs ; so that* a house, ready to put 
together, may be purchased for the same price as four fowls, 
and in five minutes may be made ready for occupation; the 
entrance is b^ a square door in one of the, sides, just large 
enough to crawl in at, and opposite to it is a window; both 
of which openings are closed at night with shutters of the 
same fabric as the walls. The Chenoo's tenement differs 
in no other respect from the common ones, than in contain- 
ing one large apartment, a little better lighted and aired, 
and in being surrounded by a double fence, forming a 
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succession of outer and inner courts ; of wliicli the sketcli 
underneath will give a sufficiently just idea. 



a. Tlic grand entrance, being an opening in the outer fence about three feet 

high. 

b. The audienee seat. 

CSC. The .women’s huts. 
d. The grand apartments. 
eee. Huts. 

f. Heap of stones for Fetiche. 

gg. Fences or screens. 

Ail. Young trees inside the outer fence. 

* ■ 

Besides a large heap of common stones opposite the grand 
entrance of the Chenoo*s tenement, a fetiche was seen 
in every hole and comer, consisting of sculptured figures 
in wood and stone, one exactly resembling the figures we 
see in England .of Bacchus astride on a barrel, with the 

P 
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addition of a long pipe in his mouth and a spear on liis 
shoulder. The two figures of men below, representing two 
war fetiches, the one armed with a musket, *an(! the other 
with a broad sw'ord, will serve tol shew in what a low slate the 
art of sculpture is among these people, which indeed could 
hardly be otherwise where writing is utterly unknown. In 
no one shape whatever do they seem to have profited by 
the multitude of missionaries that flocked to Congo in the 
1 6th and 17th centuries. 



Our repast was laid out in the graiijl apartment, where 
some chests covered Avdth carpets served for scats and ta- 
bles. A few plates and mugs of earthenware, and some 
Venetian gilt glass were placed on the table, together with 
a few silver spoons and ibrks, evidently of Erench work- 
manship. The meats consisted of a soup.of plan tains and 
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goat’s ilcsl), a fowl cut iii 2>icccs and liroilcd, and roasted 
])laiitaiiis ill lieu of bread ; a large silver tankard filled with 
sweet palm wine, and a bottle of the riini I Jiad brought, 
w^rc placed as our beverage. 

While we were at table, I fbarnt that the Cheiioo held a 
palaver in another part of the tenement, wliere Simmons 
Avas most strictly questioned ivith respect to the motives of 
our visit,* and obliged to swear in tlu; most solemn manner 
of the country, to the truth of his assertion. This palaver 
being finished, the Chenoo sent to me, to say that he would 
again speak to me ; and ive accordingly iverc all seated in 
the audience court as before, ivith the addition of an 
old man, who, ivc ivere told, was the Clienoo’s uncle, and 
who seemed to be a chief counsellor, . After again tiring me 
Avith questions as to my motives, the old man, starting ' 
up, plucked a leaf from a tree, and holding it to me, said, if 
you come to trade, sAvear by your God, and break the leaf; 
o« ifiy refusing to do so, he then said, sAvear by your God 

<4 

you don’t come to make Avar, and break the leaf; on 
my doing which, the Avholc company performed a grand sa- 
killoy and the assembly broke up; the King retiring into an 
inner hut, where the present I had brought was carried ;* 
for on my first telling him that I had brought him a present 

* It consisted of a piece of furniture cotton, some beads, a plated tankard and 
goblet, and a silk umbrella. • 
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from the King of England, he begged it might not be pro- 
duced until all his gentlemen were dismissed. 

While we were seated in the audience court, the King^s 
women (of whom he has fifty), were peeping out. of one*of 
the squares, and before retiting, the King very politely 
oftered me the choice of all his daughters, while his courtiers 
as civilly proferred their wives ; so that I began to fear 
I should find myself in the same dilemma as Frerd^Jean (in 
Compere Matthieu) ; fortunately, however, the gentlemen 
who accompanied me were not so fastidious as the Frere's 
companions. J however learnt that the ladies, though ap_ 
patently nothing loth to change husbands, resisted all soli- 
citations to consummation during day-light, under the ap- 
prehension that the fetiche would kill them. The language 
of the men in offering their women was most disgusting 
and obscene ; being composed of the vilest words picked up 
from English, French, and Portuguese. The faces of many 

of the women were by no means unprepossessing, and th^pr 

* 

forms extremely symmetric. Among the men we saw one 
marked with the small-pox, another with a short leg, and a ' 
third with a withered arm. Great numbers of the boys had 
a large knot at the navel. . A cutaneous disorder seemed to 
be very, general, and, like the itch, chiefly on the wrists ; 
and the hands of several of the men were perfectly bleached 
as if from a scald. 
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July 28. This morning llic Clienoo returned my visit 
oil board the slooy, accompanied by halt’ a dozen of his 
sons and gentlemen ; his inodesly was much greater than that 
of any of our inferior visitors, expressing himself perfectly 
satisfied with my present, and only hoping that, when 
1 came down the river, I would build him an English house, 
leave him a boat, and give him a musquet ; with the latter 
request I conqilied immediately, to his great satisfaction. 
I learnt from one of his sons, who spoke tolerable English, 
that a palaver had been held all night, at which the Euka 
Sina and all the traders insisted that our intentions could 
not be good, and that the King should order the sloop to 
quit the banza, and not let me ascend the river. J'he ICing, 
however, and the court party, would not listen to his 
suggestions, saying, they were satisfied I came to do them 
good, and that I might go where I pleased. Indeed 
the King now repeated the same thing, adding, that 
if I came to make the country (signifying to form a settle- 
ment), as the Portuguese had done at Cabenda, he \^ould 
grant me all the land 1 required ; in short, we parted the 
best of friends ; and on his landing 1 saluted him with lour 
swivels, the report of which (though they had been warned) 
struck all the crowd on shore with such a panic, that they 
ratn olf precipitately, tumbling over each other ; which 
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shewed us at least that we had little to fear from the warlike 
disposition of this people. ^ 

This morning I dispatched a canoe to the Congo, with 
instructions for bringing her up tliQ river, and employed the 
afternoon in sounding the river. 

On the following morning (29th), I visited the Chenoo, at 
his re(iuest, unceremoniously, taking only two marines. I 
found him seated on a mat, in a court of his tenement, dis- 
tributing palm wine to a family party consisting of about*40 
men and boys, of all ages ; a scat being placed for me, he 

sent for a small box full of papers, which he requested me to 

• 

read, and which I found to be all Portuguese, generally cer- 
tificates of the Chenoo’s good conduct ; and one letter from 
the governor of St. Paul de Loando, complaining that the 
Sonio men had killed some of the missionaries, and cut off 
a Portuguese trading pinnace; its date 1813. After a 
palaver of half an hour, in which I was obliged to repeat 
my assurances of not coming to prevent the slave trade, or 
to make war, the Chenoo led the way to a pen in which 
were six fine cows, a young bull and a calf ; and one of the 
largest and fattest cows was selected as a present for me. 
This animal, I found, had been introduced by the Portu- 
guese, and was now considerably multiplied, though no care 
whatever seems to be taken to encreasc them, the cows in 
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calf being indiscriminately killed with the bulls ; nor do the 
natives make* any use of their milk. The Portuguese, we 
also understood, had brought several horses, but none now 
remained. Near the pen was an 181b. carronadc, with 
which I had been saluted on first landing, and which I now 
learnt had belonged to an English vessel, burnt at the Tall 
Trees some years since by the slaves, on board her, and that 
the rest of her guns (which had bepn fished up by the Sonio 
men), were now in the possession of the Euka Sina, who 
offered to sell them. 

July ,‘iO. Prince Machow Candy, known to English 
traders as Fuka Candy, (he being Fuka of Market Point 
when the English traded here), paid me a visit ; and, as he 
is considered as having great infiuence, 1 gave him a piece 
of chintz. He is a mulatto of French extraction, and said 
to have made a great fortune by trade, while he filled the 
office of Fuka of the Point. 

July 31. This day and Wednesday, I employdd in taking 
a sketch of the reach of the river. 

August 1. This forenoon I was visited by Mr. Sherwood, 
the ostensible anatc of thp brig under Spanish colours, 
and who had been an old slave trader out of JJverpool 
in this river. He was accompanied by four Portuguese 
masters of trading vessels now at Cabenda, and part of those 
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that had quitted Embomma, on intelligence of an English 
King’s ship approaching. Their visit was for* the purpose 
of assuring themselves if I meant to interfere with the slave 
trade, and desired to show me their papers. I declined 
however looking at them, declaring explicitly that 1 should 
not meddle with trade or traders in any manner, which 
seemed to satisfy them, and they went off, as they said, to 
bring their vessels back from Cabenda. The Fuka of the 
Point and all the trading men seemed to be also rejoiced at 
learning this declaration, as they had still doubted, it seems, 
my assurances made to themselves. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt but that the chief slave trade to this river 
is hona Jide Portuguese. Two persons of this nation visited 
me, saying they were from Rio Janeiro; I endeavoured to 
learn en passant the amount of the trade, and by combining 
their answers with the accohnts of the natives, think it may 
be averaged at 2000 slaves a year. 

The pricb of a slave at this time, as stated by the natives, 
is as follows 

2 Muskets. 

2 Casks of gunpowjder. 

2 Guineas (1 fathom each). 

12 Long Indians (10 fathoms each). 

2 Nicaneas (6 fathoms each). 
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, 1 Roiiiaul (8 fathoms). 

1 Fathom woollen cloth. 

1 Cortcc, or sash of cloth. 

2 Jars of brandy. 

5 Knives. 

5 Strings of beads. 

1 Razor. 

1 Looking-glass. 

1 Cap. 

1 Iron bar. 

f 

1 Pair of scizzars. 

1 Padlock. 

1 have no doubt however but that slaves are now sold 
ibr one half this valuation. 

The C!ongo this evening succeeded in getting up to an 
ancRorage under Leyland island. 

August 2d. I this morning shook hands with the Chenoo, 
giving him, as a parting token of friendship, one fathom of 
scarlet cloth, an amber necklace, two jars of spirits, and some 
plates and dishes. We found a seat placed in the audience 
court for us, and the ChenoO seated opposite on a mat with 
fifty or sixty of his friends ranged on each side. On being 
told that I came to take leave, he retired with me into the 
grand apartment, where he endeavoured to persuade me to 

Q 
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defer my departure, until lie consulted his great men ; l^uf 
in fact 1 suppose he was sorry to lose his daily bottle of 
spirits, for as he sent me every morning a bottle of palm 
wine, I returned him one of rum. Finding I was deter- 
mined, he ceased all solicitation, and gave me three of his 
sons, and two pilots to accompany me to Binda ; I had also 
engaged four boys as a boats crew, finding them extremely 
useful, in saving my own people a great deal of trouble 
by going backwards and forwards with the Naturalists. 

In returning from this visit, we passed a hut in which 
the corpse of a woman was lying, drest iis when alive ; in- 
side the hut, four women were howling, and outside, two 
men standing (dose to the hut, with their faces leaning 
against it, ke})t them company in a kind of cadence, pro- 
ducing a concert not unlike the Irish funeral yell. ‘ These 
marks of sorrow, we understood, were repeated for an hour 
for four successive days after the death of the person, 'riiis 
scene induced me to enquire for the burying ground, and 
the natives at first seemed very unwilling to let us see it ; 
after a little persuasion, however, two or three of. them led 
us towards it, and we found it not above 200 yards from 
the banza, amongst a few rugged trees and bushes, and 
over-run with withered grass. Two graves were now pre^ 
paring for their length being nine feet and their 
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breadth five. At this time they were nine leet deep, but 
we were told they would be du*; to the depth of the tallest 
palm-tree, preserving the same length and bn^adth as at pre- 
sent ; the soil, we observed, was a superficial layer of black 
earth 18 inches deep, and all the rest a compact yellow 
clay ; the graves are dug by the same hoes that are used to 
till the grouml, and the excavation is carried on in lluj 
neatest manner. One of the old graves had a large ele- 
phant’s tooth at each end, and anothe.r, which we uniler- 
stood to be a child, had a small tooth laying on it ; all had 
broken jars, mugs, glass-bottles, and other vcissels stuck on 
them ; some shewed that there had been young trees planted 
;’Ound them, but all wairo dead except one plant of the 
Cactus quadrangularis. The graves seemed to be indis- 
criminately dug to all parts of the compass, and no atten- 
tion appeared to have been paid to them since their first 
being filled in. 

Simmons requested a piece of cloth to envelope his 
aunt, who had been dead seven years, aiul was to be buried 
in two mouths, being now arrived at a si;<c to mfike a getitecl 
funeral. The manner of preserving corpse's, I'or so long a 
time, is by enveloping them in cloth money of the country, 
or in European cottons, the smell of putrefaction being only 
kept in by the quantity of wrappers, which are successively 
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multiplied as they can be procured by the relations of the 
deceased, or according to the rank of the person ; in the 
case of a rich and very great man, the bulk acquired being 
oidy limited by the power of conveyance to the grave ; so 
that the first hut in which the body is deposited, becoming 
too small, a second, a third, even to a sixth, encreasing in 
dimensions, is placed over it. 

August 3d. This morning at daylight, I rowed the sloop 
round Booka Embomma island to the south entrance of the 
creek, where I anchored to w'ait for the Congo coming up 
with the sea breeze. 

'riie reach of the river formed by the main land and the 
island Booka Embomma on the north, and the islands 1 lekay 
(Molyneux) and Booka (Leyland’s) on the south, is a bason 
surrounded by elevated hills compos(?(l of primitive granite, 
or schistus ; in general the first formation is naked of trees, 
and the second covered with brush wood, and large trees in 
the crevices of the rock. The hills are all extremely rugged, 
forming deep hollows, separated by natural causeways, and 
much resembling, but on a greatly larger scale, the road 
which passes the Devil’s Punch Bowl between Portsmouth 
and London ; the flattened summit on which the banza 
stands is, as we observed in the groves, an under stratum of 
compact c’ay covered with black moulil, on which the ridges 
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. marked 'that it had been cultivated; and there can be no 
doubt but it would be capable of producing llie finest wheat. 
The plain, which we passed over to rcaeli the foot of the liills 
in going to the banza, is equally proper for the production of* 
rice, and would probably afford two crops a year ; one by 
the natural watering*! n the rainy season, and the other by a 
very small degeee of labour, in introducing the river water 
upon it in the dry season. 

'['he Booka Einbonima, which is separated from the main 
land by the creek named Logiin by Maxwell, is entirely of 
schistus, e.xcept an exuberantly fertile level that borders the 
creek ; this latter is about 5 yards broad, and has 3 and 4 
fathoms depth up to a ledge of rocks,- which crosses it near 
its soulli entrance, and through which there is an opening 
barely capable of admitting a canoe. 'The only j>art of 
this reach, in which the current has any considerable I'orce, 
is at the east side of Zoonga Booka, where it runs in littl<‘ 
whirlpools over the rocky bottom about 3 miles an hour ; 
the stream in the mid-channel (where the depth is 15 
fathoms) is from 1 - to 2 miles an hour, and in shore on 
*both sides it isoRcn stagnant; and sometimes a small coun- 
ter current is experienced. 'The island Booka Kinboiuina 
would be the most eligible place thus Oir fi)ra scUlement. 
'The trees we had occasion to observe here arc generally 
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of a soft spongy nature, unfit for fuel while green, and 
useless as timber ; one species only affording a wood as 
hard as lignum vitae, and proper for the same purpose ; 
the largest size we found it arrive at, was that of a man’s 
body. 

The miscellaneous information I was able to collect here, 
I shall give without attention to arrangement of the matter, 
which iny time at this moment does not permit. 

This is the winter of the country, the ihernioraeter in the 
day seldom rising above 76, and at night, wiien there are 
occasionally (not always) heavy dews, falling to 60. The 
mornings, from sun-rise to 9 or 10 o’clock, are dark, 
hazy, and sometimes foggy. The winds in the morning 
ard often light from south to S. W. The sea breezes set 
in very irregularly from noon till 4 o’clock, from west to 
W. S. W.; they have seldom any considerable force more, 
than once a week, and are stronger after a hazy morning, 
succeeded by a hot sun ; they die away from sunset to 
10 o’clock. The natives feel the changes of temperature 
very severely, shivering with cold when the sea breeze sets 
in fresh. 

Ssilt is the great object of trade at the Market point, and 
is made near the river’s mouth, and brought up by canoes 
in baskets of the ‘substance that covers the trunk of the 
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palm trees, of about 7lbs. each, one of which (etches 

- 4 

about two fathoms of blue ball. Tlie other oljtjciMs of 
petty trailic are palm oil and palm nuts, from wlfu^li 
the oil is extracted. Indian c*or[i, j)epper (chietly bird 
pepper), and mat sails for canoes. 'Fhe small money in 
use is little mats of the leaf of the bamboo, about 18 in- 
ches s(|uare, 20 of which will purchase a fowl. 'I’he name 
of Zaire is entirely unknown to the ])eoj)le of Etinbomma, 
who call the river “ Moienzi enzaddi,” the great river, or 
literally the river that absorbs all the lesser ones ; this title 
must however be derived from its receiving tributary 
streams higher up, as we could not understand that there 
is a stream of any consideration thus far ; and the only 
springs we observed were Uvo very insignificant ones issu- 
ing from a rock near the bamsa ; there is also said to be 
good rock water at the Market point, and at Tall 'Frees ; 
and while at anchor at Sherwood’s creek, the natives 
brought us a cask of excellent -waler from a creek near 
Kelly’s point. The river water is at this season but little 
muddy, and after being boiled and allowed to deposit its 
sediment, is not found to affect the people. 

There are several varieties of the palm trees here, three 

of which afford palm wine ; the first, the sweet kind, is given 
♦ 

by that named Moba, and the second by the Mosombie ; 
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tlio liquor is extracted as in -the West Indies. The sweet 
wine is allow'cd to ferment, and produces an intoxicating 
beverage ; when quite fresh it is very pleasant and whole- 
some, taken moderately, keeping the body open. The 
Masongoi tree also alfonls a palm wine, considered of supe- 
rior quality ; an inebriating liquor is also produced from 
Indian corn, and named baamboo. 

The cultivation of the ground is entirely the business of 
slaves and women, the King’s daughters and princes’ wives 
being constantly thus employed, or in collecting the fallen 
branches of trees for fuel. The only preparation the ground 
undergoes is burning the grass, raking the soil into little 
ridges with a hoe, and dropping the Indian corn grains 
into holes. The other objects of cultivation that we saw 
near the banza, were tobacco and beans of two sorts. Fruits 
arc very scarce at this lim6, the only ones being vlong 
plantains, small bitter oranges, limes and pumpkins*. There 
arc no cocoa nut trees, nor, according to the natives, is this 
tree found in the country. The only root we saw is the 
sweet cassava, which the natives cat raw and roasted. Sugar 
cane of two kinds was seen. 

The only vegetable production of any consccfuence in 
commerce is cotton, which grow's wild most luxuriantly; 
but the natives have ceased to gather it, since the English 
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left off trading to the river, the Liverpool ships formerly 
taking off a small quantity. 

The domestic animals are sheep spotted black and white, 
with pensile ears and no horns, goats, hogs of a small breed, 
a few dogs resembling the shepherd’s dog, and cats. The 
black cattle brought by the Portuguese cannot be consi- 
dered as fully established, no care being taken of them, 
though, from their very hne appearance and their excellent 
meat, no part of the world seems more proper for their 
multiplication. Common fowls of a small breed, and 
Muscovy ducks are the only domestic poultry 

The, wild animals of whose existence we have any cer- 
tainty, arc elephants in small numbers, this hilly country 
being unfavourable to them. Buffaloes, which are said to 
be abundant. Antelopes, of which a few have been seen ; 
wild hogs, the skeleton of the head of one being ibiind. 
Tigers and tiger cats, the skins being seen with the natives. 
JMonkeys in abundance, (Simia sephus). The hippopo- 
tamus and alligator appear to be numerous. The onl 3 ' 
species of fish we have seen to be peculiar to the river is 
a kind of cat-fish, and some small ones resembling the 
bleak. * 

Among the birds are the grey and other parrots, the 
toucan, the common royston crow, a great variety of king- 

R 
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fishers, and many of the falcon tribe. A species of water- 
hen is also very numerous. 

Insects (with the exception of ants,) are not numerous, 
there being no common flies, and very few musquitoes; 
some moths, and beetles. 

The natives speak of a large species of snake, and some 
of the early catholic missionaries make mention ‘of them 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, but we have seen no 
other reptile than the water snake which I killed in the boat, 
and small lizards. 

The natives are, with very few exceptions, drest in Euro- 
pean cloathing, their only manufacture being a kind of 
caps of grass, and shawls of the same materials ; both are 
made by the men, as arc their houses and canoes, the latter 
of a high tree, which grows up the river, and appears to 
be a s[>ecies of the ficus, resembling that of the ficus reli^ 
giosa. These vary in their size, but they tippear to be. 
generally from twenty to twenty-four feet long by eighteen* 
to twenty, and even twenty-four inches wide. Their drink- 
ing vessels are pumpkins or gourds, and their only cooking 
utensil earthen pots of their own milking, in which they boil 
or stew their meats, but more generally boil them. They 
take no wild animals for food, a few birds excepted, but 
they arc very inexpert in the use of the musquet; and their 
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natural indolence seems to supj)re8s any iondncss lor the 
chace. Their musical instruments consist of a larj^e drum 
and a kind of guitar, or rather perhaps a lyre, of whicdi the 
following is a representation. 



Some pains have been taken, and no small degree of 
labour bestowed, in collecting the materials for this instru- 
ment. The body is of wood much lighter than deal ; the 
bridge and the eleven bars which it sup])orls are of iron ; 
they arc confined by a strip of bamboo tix{.*d to the body 
or frame by strings of leather ; and they rest also on a piece 
of skin. The circular ornaiuent is part of the brass frame 
of a print or looking-glass; and the circles arc French 
brass buttons with the head of Louis XVI. on them, 'riie 
tones are soil, and by no means unplcasiug. 

Both men and women shave the head in oi namental figures, 
according 'to fancy, and the brides arc always close shaven 
before they are presented to their husbands ; this operation 
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being performed on them by an old woman. The women 
seem to consider pendent breasts as ornanicntal, the young 
girls, as soon as they begin to form, pressing them close to 
the body and ilownwards withal with bandages. They also 
sometimes file the two front teeth away, and raise cicatrices 
on the skin as well as the men. 

The common ceremony of closing a bargain, of giving a 
receipt or an assurance, is by breaking a leaf, which is 
considered as then irrevotrable ; and this ceremony Ave found 
necessary to perform with the seller of every fowl. 

Excepting one knife, Avhich was stolen by a boy, we met 
Avitli no instances of theft; and on one of the great men 
being informed of the loss in this case, the whole of the per- 
sons present were called under the great tree, and asked 
individually if they had taken it; when a boy confessed 
and produced it. 

There being iioav a general peace in the country all the 
men go entirely unarmed, except when they go down the river 
in canoes, when there is usually a musquet in each canoe. 

Among the number of their superstitions is that of refrain- 
ing from ditferent kinds of food at certain times and occa- 
sions ; thus the men Avill not eat the flesh of a fowl until a 
woman has tasted of it, to 'take off the fetiche, as they 
express it. Pumpkins and eggs are objects of similar 
superstitions ; and Avhen we killed the cow, the king sent 
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one of his men to tiikc tlic fetiche piece, as we learnl, for 
the Ganga or priest; and tljcy seemed to know the best 
piece, carrying oft' one of the liind ([iiarlers. 

The two prominent features, in tlieir moral character and 
social state, seem to be the indolence of llie men and the 
degradation of the women ; the latter being considered as 
perfect slaves, whose bodies are at the entire disposal of 
their fathers or husbands, and may be transferred by cither 
of them» how and when they may please. The intriguing 
Avith a man’s wife without his knoAvlcdge is however punishcjl 
by a fine of two slaves ; and if the adulterer cannot pay, 
the husband seems to be authorised to murder him. 

Both men and Avonicn rise at daylight, and after washing 
their skins, those who pretend to gentility rub their 
shoulders and bodies to the waist Avith palm oil, Avliich, 
though it keeps their skins smooth, gives even to the Avomen, 
AA'ho otherAvise have not the same natural efiluvia as* the 
men, a most disagreeable smell. 

There arc much fewer mulattoes among them than might 
be expected from their intercourse Avith Europeans, two 
only having yet been seen by us. 

« 

The mode of salutation is by gently clapping the hands, 
and an inferior at the same time goes on his knees and 
kisses the bracelet on the superior’s ancle. 
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'J’hey liave no other manner of reckoning or keeping an 
account of time than by moons; so that beyond lialf a 
dozen moons not one of tJiem can tell the lapse of lime 
since any event may have liappened. The day they divide 
into morning or breakfast, noon or grand time, and evening 
or supper. The sea breeze was insiilKcicjit to bring the 
Congo up either this day or the 4lh. • 

August 4. This forenoon I landed on the main land 
opposite Booka Embomma, and found it composed of 
very rugged hills, chieJly granite, with very little wood. An 
Adansonia here measured 42 feet in girth at the ground, 
and carried nearly the same circnmtcrciicc to the height of 
.‘30 feet. Wliore the boat anchored we found a regular tide, 

the rise and fall being l‘i inches, and the current little or 

* •• 

nothing during the rise. 

o D 

August 5 . (Jot the Congo up to a good anchorage on 
the south shore, opposite Chesalla island, where, finding we 
should be much retarded by persevering in the attempt to 
get higher, from the precariousness of the sea breezes, I 
ordered her to be moored, and directed Mr. Eyre, the 
purser, to remain in charge of her ; together with the sur- 
geon, a masters mate, and 15 men. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Ptogrefis up the River as far as Yellalla, or the Cataract* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

About thcmulcllo of the (hiy we ])rf>eeedeii up liie river in 
the double boats, tiu; transport’s long boat, two gigs, and one 
of the punts, liuving with me the lieutenant, niasU!r, one mas- 
ter’s mate, the four seientihe; gentlemen, and Mr. Galwey. 

We found the river running be,l\vi;en two high ridges of 
barren rocky hills, chiefly mica slate, with masses ofijiiarU 
rising above the surface ; the slate running out in [)oints, 
and the rocks under water forming strong ri[>pliijgs and 
little eddies. In some spots, where the cmrrent has been 
turned aside by the rocky points, the river lias deposilctl 
its mud, and formed little strips of soil covered willi reedy 
grass, and some few little spots of Indian corn. Off these 
places anchorage is always found on a good clay bottom in 
from four to eight fathoms, a boat’s length from the grass ; 
besides these narrow strips we this day counted several 
little vallies between the hills, forming the rnoutlis of the 
ravines, the largest of which is named Vinda Ic /ally, and 
extends two miles along shore. In those vallies were some 
com and manioc plantations, and many palm trees. The 

S 
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two rocks niiiucd by the natives Sandy, or Zonda, are of 
slate ; that named Oscar, by Maxwell, has a very large tree 
upon it,* the other only brush wood ; they arc separated 
by a sj)acc of about .50 yards. On the north shore, nearly 
opposite these rocks, is a hanging precipice, to which may 
be given the name of Lover’s Leap, though in a sense dif- 
ferent from that of Leiicadia, this being the place of 
execution of the adulterous wives of the king of ilouima, 
and their paramours, who are precipitated from the summit 
into the river. 

The rocks to which iMaxwcll has given the little appro- 
priate name of Scylla, li(i close to the north shore, and form 
two masses of slate above water ; about 20 yards l)cyond 
thcni the ri])pling denotes another mass under water, but 
011 which there is six fathoms depth. 

At seven o’clock the breeze failing, ^vc anchored on the 
cast cnirance of the creek off the Gonibac islands, close to 
the grass, in six fathoms. 

Aug. 7. In the morning, it being calm, I went in the gig 
through the creek of Gombac, and found, though extreme- 
ly narrow, that it had a depth of five to ten fathoms. Tlicre 
are but two islands, the separation marked by Maxwell be- 
tween the two western ones being only a cove; they are 
mere rocks of slate with a good many trees. ’ From them J 
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landed on the main, and ascended the hills that form 
the Fidler’s Elbow of Maxwell, wliicli are also composed 
entirely of slate, with vast masses of quariz on llui surface, 
and with only thinly scattered bushes of a shrubby tree, of 
which the natives make their spoons, 'riicse spoons are 
made with great neatness, and not inferior in any respect lo 
the same utensil in many parts of Eiirope. 'J’lieir knives, 
too, are not to be despised, but ihe^ blades arc n«)t always 
made by themselves ; though they always prcIV'r their own 
hafts and sheaths. These articles arc heni rej)re5ented. 



The ant hills were here extremely numerous, but now utif J 

• -V' 

occupied, it appearing that these insects sliilt (heir hahllm 
tions to the trees in this season; those on the ground l^ve 
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exactly the sliapc of a muslirooin, consisting of a round co- 
lumn 18 inches high, surmounted by a (lomcd licad two feet 
in diameter. 



Ue lliis morning observccl a cuviou.s optical illusion, 
caused doubtless by the stale of the aluios[)here and the 
sliadows of the, high hills, the lu)ats appearing to be placed 
on the j)innaele of an elevated mass of water, from which 
the descent was rapid on every side, so that in lookihg up 
the river the ciirrenl seemetl to be. running up. hill. By 
moonlight the reach we anchored in much resembled Loch 
Tay in Scotland. ’Hie rise of water in the wet season was 
here observed on the rocks, having worn two grooves, 
the first 8 ieet al)ove the present level, and the second and 
faintest 9} feet. 'Ihe nature of the hills, as well as their ap- 
pearance, prove that they do not absorb any ofthe water that 
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falls in the rainy season, the whole of which is carrio«l direct 
to the river hy trullies and ravines, with which the hills are 
all over furrowed, and in which ihe only hixnriimi vt'gela- 
lion is found. 

We got a few' very small shrimps from a Jisherman, which 
he had just taken in a cotton scoo[) net, very wi^ll made. 

At 11 we o\‘lock weighed with a light l)r»x'z«^ at west, and • 
crossed over to the south side of the river, to near the hanza 
Sooka (-\)ngo; the Alafook of which sent his inlcrprtiter 
and gcnilenjen to ask for a bottle of brandy, which, not 
intending to stop near him, 1 did not ihiidv nicessary 
to su|»|)ly. We continued our course, along shore until 
we reached the Diamond Rock of Maxw’C'll, lurar to which, 
and to the south shore, w e found the cm rent loo strong to be 
overcome with the sails and oars, and wc anchored a little 
to the w'cst of it. In the afternoon, how«'\ »‘r, Ihe brec^zes 
freshened, we got through the channel, and at 7 anchored 
about 4 miles west ol' Condo Soiio. 

The rock called Boola Bcca in MaxweH’s plan, is by the 
' natives named Blemba (the husband), and the rock named 
the Tink(?r, to the east of it, is an islet. 'I'he largc*st and 
westernmost of the three rocks named Weird Sistta s, the na- 
tives call N’Casan (the wife) ; they lay nearest to the north 
shore, which, according to the natives, is all foul. The 
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Diuniond Rock liu'y name Salan Koonqiiotty, orllic strong 
leather, alluding probably to the slroiiglh of the eurrent, 
which is doubtless much eucreased in the rains, it being now 
about 3} miles an hour, running directly on the rocks, and 
lorniing a strong ui)ward eddy on its west side, where 
the ground is very foul juid shoal, so that no vessel should 
attempt this channel without a breeze. sudicicnl to ensure; her 
going over the current. 

On the summit of one of the liills which wc passed close 
under, were upwards of twenty jnonkeys, which, had we 
not seen their tails, we should, from their great size and 
!)luck facesj have laken for negroes. 

Aug. 8. The hills which surround our last night’s station 
an? more barren than lower down, the strips of reedy grass 
and vallies less numerous, the palm trees arc no longer seen, 
nor is there any cultivation whatever on the banks. Seve- 
ral [)ersons came on board this morning from banza Noki, 
and from them wc; rrTcdved the first coherent information 
respecting the ol)slruclion in the river, higher up, by what 
they stale to lie a great cataract named Yellala, only one 
day's march from Noki. 

At 10 weighed with a light breeze, and with the aid of 
tlie oars reached the; spot named Condo Sono, where the 
European slave traders formerly transacted their business, 
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bul: where there is now not a single hut. I iiniucdiatcly 
sent Simmons to the Chenoo of Noki, to re(|uest he wouhl 
send me a person acquainted Avith^hc river Jiigher up ; but 
on his return in the evening, I found that nothing could be 
done without my own presence, and the usual dash ol' a 
present of brandy. 

August 9- I Avent this morning up the river in the gig, 
and found the dilHculHes 'encrease every mile, from the 
velocity of the current, and the ledges of nx-ks ; the 
barrenness of the hills also became greater, and I lie only 
trace of inhabitants was discovered in a few miserable lisii- 
ermcn, Avho take some small fish in scoop nets off the rocks 
and dry them. 

August 10. TTwre being every prospect tliat we should 
mot be able to proceed much further in the boats, and lind- 
ing that there Averc many Mandonxo men at Noki, avIiosc 
country is situated very far up the river, and Avhose manners 
and language Avere described to me as totally diircring from 
those of Congo, I this day paid a visit to the Chenoo of 
Noki, to endeavour to ascertain these facts, and to procure 

t . 

guides. We Avere led a tAvo hour’s most fatiguing march 

I 

before Ave reached the banza; sometimes scrambling up the 
sides of almost perpendicular hills, and over great masses 
9 f quartz and schistus, sometimes gelling on pretty smoothly 
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along their summits of hard clay, thinly scattered, 
brush Avood, and sometime^ descending into vallios covered, 
with a. rich soil and exuberant vegetation, the high and now 
withered grass clioaking up the little plantations. In two> 
of those \"nilies we found banzas, differing in nothing from 
that of Roiinua, except that the roofs of the huts formed the 
segment of a circle instead of a triangle ; close to them are 
two runs of water in ravines. At length we reached iIk 
ban/a, wliicli is situated on the level summit of the 


highest hills amidst j)alm-trees, and plantations ofv(’i:('.tid)les, 
amongst which we were gratified M'ith tltc siglii of young 
cabbages in great perfection. Tn a few miiHilt's T was 
ushered into the jiresencc of the Chenoo, whom we fouini 
scaled with two olher (Mieiioos, in much more savage inag- 
nifieence, but less of I'uropean manner, than the king of 
llojmna, lh<; seats and ground being here covered with lions 
and leopard skins, the treading on which, by a subject of the 
highest rank, is a crime puuislied with slavery ; and thecarei 
. with which they sle[)pe(l clear of them in passing to and fro, 


evinced that they never lost sight of the jienalty. The Che- 

n()0,beside> his red cloak laced, had on his head an enormous 

’■V • 

high cap of the white feathers of llie heron, "^One of the other 


kings was eo^ ered Avith an old hat, uiid the third was wrapped 
iu a velvet mantle) and on his head a coronet, jwith a large 
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coloured glass, u hirh had evidently been procured 

■wr 

fipm a theatre. The assembl}' was eomposeil of about tifty 

j- 

jplersons squatted in the sand. Simmon^ haviiin' e\plaiiied 
my wishes and the motives ol' llie exja'dilion, the Chenoo, 
with less deliberation or questioning llian I had betai plagued 
with at Boinina, granted two guides lo go as far as the eala- 
fact, beyoiul which the < <)unlrv was to them a terra ineog- 
nita, not a single person ol the ban/a having ever l)«'e.o 
bin Olid it. The palaver being over, the keg of brandy I 
had brought was opened, and a gii'ater seiaMd)le than 
even at llomma took ])laee lor a sup of llui precious liipior ; 
and, towards the conclusion, one having been unable, lo 
catch a share, his neighliour, wlio liad ln'cn more I’ortimale, 
and who had kept it, as long as Ik* (.‘ould hold in hi.s bi(.*alh, 
(as they always do), very geii<*rously spat a portion of this 
inoulliful into the other’s mouth! 'I'he (.'Jienof* apologi/ed 
lor having nothing drest to olH'r us to (.at, but directed a 
sni^ll pig to be carried to the boat, which on killing we 
foimd to be measly and unfit lo cat. 

Wc saw no women duriiig this audience, but a. eon- 
sidet'able portimi oflhe assembly was composed ol’ boys of 

(T*- 

all age^ down tO^'our or five, and llujse young urehins were 
observed to pay the utmost atteulioii to the discourse of I he 
:|nen, and^^l^^express their approbation l^y clapping tlieir 


T 
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Oj) our return we Avcrc coiuUictctl by a slave merchanit 
ofSimijiorjs* .'lecjuainlaiire, by a road at first much more 
])lca.sanl Ilian llial wu liad come, being uluiig the summits 
of hills which are highly ferlilo, and in great part cultivated, 
but ill the most careless manner. The vejietables we saw 
were iiiiinioe, Indian corn, a species of slniibby holcus, 
French beans, cabbages or greens, ground nuts in great 
(piantity, and bird pepper. 'The iVuit eoiisisted of limes, 
papaws, and plantains, all at present immature. 

Our conductor led us to his town (for every man of pro- 
perly calls his residence his town), where we were agree- 
ably surprised to find a repast prepared, consisting of a 
stewed fowl, a dish of stewed beans, and cassava bread 
named Coanga. 'The slmvs Avere hoAvcver so highly pep- 
pered that our gentlemen, not accustomed to such warmth 
of seasoning, could scarcely sAvallow them ; a bottle of 

spirits, in which some anisectl had been infused, was also 

¥ 

set before us. The remains of our repast Avas served to the 
marines. 'I’iie Avatcr brought to us issued from a rock, its 
temperature 73“ ; the barometer at the banza fell two inch|^ 
loAvcr than at the river sule, Avliich, kceording to Le^e^ 

scale, gives the elevation about 1300 feet. t 

A - • . 4 

While at our repast, the back ground of the eoiprt 
which we wcre,.Avas filled Avith Avomen and girls, aejMiTate^ 
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by a space from the hkmi and boys, Tln)ii«rli nol one of ihcm 
had ever seen a Avhile man, liiey did nof seem to I'ccl any 
timidity, but on the contrary we liad abundant opporiunitv 
of discovering that, as l‘ar as dcjx'iidcd on lhcmsclv<’s, they 
were perfect Otaheitans in llnrir maimers. Om* woman we 
saw spinning cotton tlir a lishing lu't exactly in (he manner 
the French women do whil<*. li nding llndr sheep. 

'I’he latler pari of onr jonrney, as we again approached 
the river, was even worse limn onr road going, being 
obliged to ascend and (U'seend a succi'ssion of hills, of 
smooth rocks, so nearly perpendicular, that il reipiircd 

ft ^ • 

uimost the lt!gs of flies to crawl over ihem. and Iutc 
the natives had greatly tlx? advanlage of ns, I he soles of 
their iiaki'd feel >ei/ing hold ol' llxi ro« k, whih' onr shoes 
slipped over them ami Ihnmlened ns every moim'iil with a 
fall that would not have, been wilhtait dangin' : al length we 
reached the boats at to’eloek extremely faligued, though 
the distance of the banza is not more than three miles in a 
direct line from tlic river, but by the eircuitons route Ave 
took, could not be less than seven or eight. 

'The most striking features ol the country avc passed 
over arc tlie extreme barrenness of the hills near the river, 
the whole being still composed of slate with masses of 
quirtz, and sicnite, the latter becoming the majia for- 
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mation, as wc advanced to the 8.E. with perpendicular 
fissures from three inches to ^ in(;h in breadth, filled with 
quartz. The suminils of the hills and tlie vallics are of stiif 
clay and vegetable mould extremely fertile. We did not 
see the smallest trace of any thing calcareous, nor the signs 
of any other metal than iron. * 

August 11 . Wo had no visitors until near noon, when four 
women came to the river’s side, opposite the boats, to make 
market, having a single fowl, half a dozen eggs, and a 
small basket of beans to sell ; we were soon tolil that the 
oldest was a princess of the blood in her own right, and 
that <;onse<juently she enjoyed the privilege of choosing 
her husband and changing him as often as she liked, while 
he w.il (!onfined to her alone, under penalty, if a private 
person, of being sold as a slave. 'Phis lady, after getting 
for her fowl and other articles twice llieir value, offered 
herself and her three companions (who, wc Avere assured, 
were the Chenoo’s daughters) for hire, to , Avhoever Avould 
Uike them on board the boats, and seemed to l)e much dis> 
appointed at the apathy of white men, Avhen they found 
their advances treated with neglect. 

In the u;(lcrnoon a couple of small sheep, a goat, and 
a few fowls were brought for sale ; but for one of the former 
the owner had the conscience to ask a'full piece of blue Ifkft 
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and two caps, which cost 30. shillings in England, inuking the 
meat considerably above a shilling a poniul ; so that we were 
obliged to coniine ourselves to the puri'hash of a goat for 
four fathoms of printed cotton. Indeed, (i oin the very little 
spare {)rovisiuns the natives seem to have at this season, 1 do 
not think it would be possible to procure daily subsistence 
for fifty men in passing through llu^ <!ountry. 'Powards 
evening two men w’ere sent from tlie Chenoo as guides for 
VeJIala, but one of them having evidently never Imumi there, 
1 sent him back. A Mandingo slave man was broinjrhl to 
me, bound neck and heels with small cords, ilis answers 
to the (piestions put to him were, “ that he was three moons 
coming from his country, sometimes on rivers, somclimcs 
by land ; that his own country was named M’intolo, on the 
banks of a river as broad as the Zaire, when? \vv, were 
at anchor, but so tilled with rocks, that even j’aimes cmild 
not be used on it ; and that he had been taken when walking 
a short distance from his latheEs house, by a slave catcher, 
who had shot him in the neck with a ball, the (.‘icatricc of 
tlie wotmd still remaining : and that he had been about two 
years from his country." Although his reckoning of the 
lapse of time could not be dcjicndcd on, he evidently had not 
been long caught, for bespoke the Congo languago but very 
imperfepUy ; nevertheless, as he understood enough of it 
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to make himself intelligible, I thought he might be of use 
and purchased him, giving an order for his value to be paid 
on board the Cpngo, and taking care to explain to the 
natives my motives for buying him, as well as that I gave him 
his liberty on the instant, and only considered him as a ser- 
vant; and finally, that if we arrived at his country, 1 would 
restore him to his friends. When this was explained to him 
he expressed not the least mark of satisfaction, and permit- 
ted the people to take off the cords which had served to 
|bind him with apparent apathy ; indeed our people seemed 
to have more satisfaction in performing, than he felt in un- 
dergoing, this operation. In concluding this bargain, 1 had 
a specimen of the tedious manner of doing business amongst 
the native traders, the intervention of the Mafook, Mam- 
bouk, and a broker, being necessary between me and the 
seller; and each of these fellows expected two fathoms 
of baft, and as much brandy as they could drink. This 
roundabout way of trading, and the indecision of the sellers, 
must, I should suppose, have beena gr^at draw back qii the. 
profits of the slave trade, by the time it kept them on 
the coast ; for I am assured, that though fifty slaves may be 
brought to market in a day, not three are usually sold. 
The same huckstering is indeed visible in every branch of 
their trading with Europeans ; the possessor of a single fow]> 
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or a root of the manioc, examining the articles oflorcd him 
fifty times, giving them back, taking them again, c\('.haiiging 
them for something else, and after putting patience to the 
test for an hour, often taking up his goods and inmching off, 
because he could not get twice or thrice what he first iisked. 

Aug. 13. At nine this morning we weighed, and with the 
aid of the oars, and a track rope at times, got the boats up 
along the south shore, until we came to a large sand bank ex- 
tending two-thirds across the river ; here we crossed over to 
the other side, and ran along it as far as a little island named 

Here we found the current so rapid, that with 

a strong breeze and the oars we could not pass it ; besides, 
having observed when up here in the gig, that the north shore 
above this 'island was extremely foul, I crossed over, and 
after considerable difficulty succeeded in getting to an anchor 
in a fine little cove named Nomaza, cntirt:ly out of tlic cur- 
rent. In crossing the river we passed several whirlpools, 
which swept the sloop round and round in spite of her oars 
and sails, and not without sq|ne danger to so low and deep 
laden a boat. These vortices are formed in an instant, last 
but a few moments with considerable noise, and subside as 
quickly. T^e punt got into one of them and entirely disap- 
peared in the holiows, so that the depression of the vortex 
must havebeen three or ffiur feet. The schooner could not 
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succeed in passing ZoongaTooley Calavangoo, and anchored 
oji Ihe opposite shore ; hut a very strong sea breeze spring- 
ing up in the evening she joined me. 

In the afternoon I went on shore and ascended the highest 
hills under whicli we Avere anchored, and whose elevation 
might be .500 feet. From hence our upward view of the 
river Avas conhned to a single short reach, the appearance 
of which, hoAvever, was sufficient to convince us, that there 
Avas little prosjiecl of being able to get the double boats u]> 
much tarlher, and none at all of being able to transport 
them by land. Holh sides of the river appeared to be lined 
by rocks above Avatcr, and the middle obstructed by Avhirl- 
pools, Avhosc noise Ave heard in a constant roar, just Avlicre 
our view terminated by the closing in of the points. High 
breakers seemed to cross the river; and this’ place we learnt 
Avas called Casan Yellala, or Yellala^s Avife, and Avere told 
that no canoe ever attempted to pass it. The most distant 
hill, Avhose summit appeared above the rest at the distance 
of perhaps 7 or 8 leagues, a^ found was that of Yellala. 
The appearance of the river here Avas compared by 
Dr. Smith to the torrent ri\ws of NorAvay, and particularly 
the Glommen, the hills on each side being high, precipitous 
towards the river, totally barren, and separated by such deep 
ravines as to preclude the idea of conveying even a canoe 
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over then), without iniinensc labour. I’wo tufts r)f trees on 
the summits of the northern hills, we understood from a fish- 
erman, were the plantations round the ban/as. 'I'he only 
other information we could get from him was, that Yellala 
was the residence of the evil spirit, and that w'hoever saw 
it once would never see it a second lime. 

This has been the only tolerable clear day since our en- 
tering the river ; the sun being visible both at rising and 
setting, and the theriuoineter at two o'clock at 8()". 'I’his heat 
produced a br(?eze in the evening stronger than any we be- 
fore experienced, and which continued all night. On a 
little sand beach, oft' which the boats were anchored, there, 
is a regular rise and fall of water of eight inches; during 
the rise, the current is considerably slackened. 

Aug. 13. This morning at daylight I w'lrnt up the river 
with the master in tlie gigs, to ascertain the utility of carry- 
ing the boats any farther, liy crossing over from shore to 
shore as the current was found slackest, we foinul no difti- 
culty in getting up to Casan Yellala, which is about three 
miles above where the boats lay. We found it to be a ledge 
of rocks stretching across the north shore about two-thirds 
the breadth of the river (which here drxjs not exceed half a 
mile), the current breaking furiously on it, but leaving a 
smooth channel near the south shore, where the velocity of 

U 
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the current seems the only obstacle to the ascent of boats, 
and that. I should consider as none to my progress with the 
boats, did there appear to be the smallest utility, in getting 
them above it. Rut as the shore on eithes side presents the 
most stupendous overhanging rocks, to whose crags alone 
the boats could be secured, while an impetuous current 
flows beneath ; and as every information makes Ycllala a 
cataract, of great perpendicular fall, to which the approach 
is far easiest from the place near which the. boats are now 
anchored in perfect safety, I determined to visit this cataract 
by land, in order to determine on my future operations. 

Accordingly at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 14th 

I landed on the north shore, in* a cove with a fine sandy 

beach, covered with the dung of the hippopotamus, exactly 

resembli ng that of the horse. My party consisteiiof Messrs. 

Smith, Tudor, Galwey, and Hodder, and 13 men, besides 

two Embomma interpreters (the Chenoo’s sons), and a guide 

from Noki, with four days provisions. Our route lay 

by narrow foot paths, at first over most difficult hills, and 

then nlong a level plateau of fertile land ; in short, over 

a country resembling that between the river and Nolri. 

Our course lay between E. N. £. and N. E. At noon 

• 

we reached Banza Cooloo, from whence we understood we 
should see Yellala. Anxious to get a sight of it, I declined. 
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the Chcnoo's invitation to visit him, until my return. On 

the farthest end of the banza we unc.xpccicdly saw the fall 

• • 

almost under our feet, and were not h*ss surprised than dis- 
appointed at finding, instead of a second Niagara, which the 
description of the natives, and their horror of it had given us 
reason to expect, a comparative brook bubbling over its 

stony bed. Halting the people, who complained of fatigue, 

• • 

1 went with the gentlemen to e.\amine it more closely, and 

found that what the road wanted in distance, which was not 

a mile from the banza, it abundantly made up in diillculty, 

having one enormous hill to descend and a lesser one to 

climb, to reach the precipice which overhangs the river. 

The south side of the river is here a vast hill of bare rock 

(sienite), and thc^ north a lower but more precipitous hill 

♦ 

of the same substance, between which two tJie river has 
forced its course ; but in the middle an island of slate still 
defies its poi^'er, and breaks the current into two narrow 
channels ; that near the south side gives vent to the great 
mass of the river, but is obstructed by rocks above and 
under water, over which the torrent rushes with great fury 
and noise, as may easily be conceived. The channel on 
the north side is now nearly dry, and is composed of great 
masses of slate, with perpendicular fissures. The highest part 
of the island is 15 feet above the present level, but from the 
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marks on it, the water in the rainy season must rise 12 feet; 
consequently covers tl^e whole of the breadth of the chan* 
neb with the exception of tiie summit of the island ; and 
with the encreased velocity, must then produce a fall some- 
what more consonant to the description Of the natives. In 
ascending two hills wc observed the river both above and 
below the fall to be obstructed by rocks as far as we could 
see, which might be a distance of aboht four miles. Highly 
disappointed in our expectations of seeing a grand cataract, 
and equally vexed at finding that the progress of the boats 
would be stopped, we climbed back to our people, whom 
we reached at four o'clock totally exhausted. 

The principal idea that the fall creates is, that the quan- 
tity of water which flows oyer it, is by no means equal to the 
volume of the river below it; and yet, as we know there is not 
at this season a single tributary stream suflicient to turn a 
mill, below the fall, we can,hardly account fof this volume, 
unless we suppose, as Dr. Smith suggests, the existence of 
subterranean communications, or caverns filled with water. 

After having refreshed and rested ourselves, I waited on 
the Chenoo with a little brandy, and found lets pomp and 
noise, but much more civility and hospitality, than from the 
richer kings 1 had visited. This old man seemed perfectly 
satisfied with our account of the motives of our visit, not 
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asking a single question, treating us with a little palm wine, 
and sending me a present of six fowls without asking for any 
thing in return. In one of the courts of his tenciiicnt wc 
had the disagreeable sight of two men slaves prepared for 
sale, one having a long fork stick fastened to his neck, and 
the other with European-made irons on his legs ; on enquiry 
1 found that there were 14 slaves in the banza for sale, who 
were going to Embomma. 

The night was cool, the thermometer at one o’clock being 
at 60'’ ; in the early part the stars shone brightly, but to- 
wards morning it became very cloudy ; and at daylight wc 
might easily have fancied ourselves amidst the blue misty 
hills of Morven. 

August I5th. In the morning we were surrounded by all 
the women of the banza with fowls and eggs to exchange 
tor beads. lit the eggs we were however taken in, more 
than half we purchased having been taken from under the 
hens half hatched. Although the largest banza we have 
seen, we could not procure either a sheep, goat, or pig 
for the people. 

Having engaged a guide to lead us above the falls (the 
hills close to the river being absolutely impassable by any. 
thing but goats), we quitted the banza at seven o’clock, and 
after four hours most fatiguing march we again got sight of 
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the river ; but to my great vexation, instead of being 42 or 
13 miles, as I expected, I found we were not above four 
miles from Yellala, our guide- having persuaded me out of 
my own judgment, that the river wound round in a way that 
made the crescent we took necessary. ■ Here we found the 
river still obstructed with rocks and islets sometimes quite 
across, but at one place leaving a clear space, which seems 
to be used as a ferry, as we found here a canoe with four 
men ; no inducement we could offer them had however any 
effect in prevailing on them to attempt going up the stream, 
which I wished to do to examine the state of the river more 
exactly. 

In this day’s journey we crossed three deep ravines, the 
beds of torrents in the rainy season, but now quite dry, and 
but once found water at a very small spring. One antelope’s 
skin was seen with the natives, and the dung of these animals 
occurred in many spots ; several porcupines’ quills were also 
picked up. On quitting the river 1 determined to cross the 
hills in a direction that I expected would again bring me 
to it considerably higher up, but the setting sun obliged 
us to halt on the side of a steep hill, at whose foot we for- 
tunately found a fine spring, forming the only brook we had 
yet seen j and here we passed the night, which was" much 

I 

warmer than the preceding one, the thermometer not falling 
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below 70^, the sky cloudy, but not the least dew. The con- 
stant dryness of the atmosphere is evinced in the (]uick dry- 
ing of all objects exposed to it ; meat hung up a few hours 
loses all its juices, and resembles the jerked meat of SouUi 
America ; the plants collected by Dr. Smith were fit for 
packing in a day, while, towards the mouth of the river, he 
could scarcely get them sufficiently dry in a week. Tbe 
oxidation of iron also entirely ceases here. I'he hygro- 
meter at sun-rise usually marks 50 °, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon in the shade TO*. 

August 16. Finding Mr. 'Tudor and several of the peoplt: 
were unable to proceed farther, I sent them buck to Ban/a 
Cooloo in the morning, and with the remainder proceeded 
onwards. Passing the brook and ascending the lyll on ihu 
opposite side, we found ourselves on a level plateau at the 
ban2» Menzy* Macooloo, where we again got a guide to 
lead us to the river. At noon wc had a view of it between 
the openings of the hills, about two miles distant. Here the 
•people, being extremely fiitigued, were halted, while the 
natives went to the river for water, and I ascended the 
highest of the bills, which descends perpendicularly to the 
river : from its zumroit 1 had a view about five miles down 
the river, wRich presented the same appearance as yester- 
day, being filled with rocks in the middle over which the 
current foamed violently ; the shore on each' side was also 
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scattered with rocky barren islets. The river is here, judg- 
ing by the eye, not more than ^ mile broad, end I estimate 
the distance from Yellala at 12 or 14 miles. Upwards my 
view was stopped by the sudden turn of the river from 
north to S. £. ; the concavity of the angle forming a large 
bay, apparently freer from obstructions than below. 1 
descended a most precipitous path to the river side, where 

t 

I found four women fishing with a scoop net ; they had no 
canoe, and I learnt that persons wanting to cross the river 
are obliged to go from hence to the ferry above Yellala. 
Just where the river shuts in, in turning to the S.£., on a 
high plateau of the north shore, is the banza Inga, which 
we understood was two days march from Cooloo (though its 
direct di^nce is not above 20 miles,) and that it is out of 
the dominions of Congo. The only other information I could 
get here was; that the river, after a short reach to the S. £., 

t 

turned again to the north ; and the appearance of the hills 
seemed to corroborate this information ; but as to the state 
of its navigation, or the possibility, of getting canoes, I could 
not acquire the slightest notion. 

On the return of the people with waten from. the river we 
dined where the men halted, and set out on our return for 
the boats ; at eight o'clock we reached Coolpo^(having this 
day walked ten hours), where we found Mr. Tudor in a 
violent fever. • 
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It was by great persuasion ivc could get our guide to go 
on after sunset, through his fears of wild beasts, and his 
superstitious terrors of the night combined ; and every five 
minutes he soUnded a whistle, which it seems had been 
fetiched by the Gangam kissey; and conse(|ueutly both 
spirits and beasts fled at the sound. The only traces ol 
animals we saw this day were the fool prints of buffaloes, 
who had been to the brook we crossed in the morning to 
drink ; and we were surprised, how so bulky an animal 
could ascend the hills ; indeed the marks shewed that in 
descending they had sliden considerable distances on their 
hind legs. A wild hog also crossed us, making from thicket 
to thicket ; but our men were not fortunate enough to hit 
him,.tiiough four of them fired. 

Having crossed in a dircot line from one of the fertile 
plateaus to the river, we had a good opportunity «)f seeing 
the formation and structure of the country near its banks ; 
of ^hich 1 have attempted to give an idea below. 
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The mar^n of the river aiid the rocks in it arc of mi- 
caceous slate; next to which small hills of loose round 
pebbles of quartz ; then more elevated hills of ferruginous 
clay with masses of quartz ; next hills of 3'ellow clay with 
masses of sienite ; and Jastly, steep hills with rocky sides, 
(sienite), but with long levels at the summit, covered with a 
fertile vegetable soil, and' on which most of the banzas are 
situated. The hills of quartz pebbles have every appearance 
of once having been the bed of the river, the pebbles having 
evidently been rounded, and the hills received their forms, 
by the lung and violent action of water. If we assume, what 
seems highly probable, that the present obstruction at Yel- 
lala was once a real cataract of equal elevation with the op- 
posite shores, this surmise of the river having formed these 
hills of pebbles will acquire a certainty ; for in that case, the 
water kept up by the cross ridge or cataract would have 
covered these hills. A great quantity of quartz sand is 
thrown up on the sides of the river among the rocks. 

' At night the hills appear to be ift a continued blaze of fire, 
from the hunters in the day setting fire to the long dry grass 
to drive out the animals. The fire running to windward, 
as is always the case, the hunters keep to leeward of the spot 
fired j and the game, it would appear, b^ing also aware of 
the directidn which the fire will take, endeavour to avoid it, 
by also running to leeward, and consequently throw them- 
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selves within the huntcr^s reach. The guns wc have seen 
among them are of Portuguese or French manufacture, and 
of a^reat length ; each has usually several fetiches fastened 
to it, to prevent it from doing the owner any injury. 

Aiig.lT* In the morning we prepared for our return to the 
boats, when Mr. Tudor, being top ill to move, was obliged 
to be carried in a litter made of one of the blach men's 
blankets ; tlie other invalids, exceeding half the party, were 
sent forward with him under charge of Mr. Hodder, while 
1 went to take leave of the Chenoo. Having performed this 
ceremony^ and given him two fathoms of bails, I (]uitted 
Cooloo, came Op with the invalids in a short time,^ and 
reached the boats at noon, when a tent was immediately 
pitched on shore for Mr. Tudor, who was now in a most vio- 
lent fever. The complaints of the other men were confined 
to fatigue and blistered feet. 

During this excursion we seldom met with water to fill 
our canteens (that of the river excepted), more, than once a 
day, and the springs were generally very small. The only 
provisions we celild procure were a few fowls and eg^, 
some cassada -root^ green plantains, and beaas : but all in 
quantities totidly insufficient to supply the daily expendi- 
ture of 20 menr We did not seea sin^e sheep or goat, and 
not above two. dr three pigs. Palm wine, which we found , 
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infinitely more refreshing and grateful to the stomach, when 
heated and fatigued, than either wine or spirits and water, 
is at this season extremely scarce, owing to the long drought; 
so that, though every banza and gentlemah^s town is sur- 
rounded by these trees (from 20 to 200 at each), we often 
could not procure it even in exchanger for brandy. It 
appears that the rainy season, for these last two years, has 
been very moderate, and the lighter rains, that usually 
happen in June, have been entirely wanting this year, which 
accounts for the burnt- up appearance of the country, and 
the very little water. It is however expected by the natives, 
that the ensuing rainy season will be prOpoitionally violent ; 
and they are now preparing for it, by fresh covering and 
repairing their huts. They say that every third or fourth 
year the river rises considerably higher than in the inter- 
mediate ones ; and this accounts for the. different elevation 
of the marks on the focks. 

Thus &r the banks of the rive^r do not afford a single 
timber tree capable of making a beam or timber fdr a sloop 
of war. The only trees that grow to a large siise arc the 
Adansonia mid the Bombax, (or wild cotton), and the 
wood of both is spongy and useless; several, varieties of 

. • • ■ I 

evergreens, highly ornamental in their grotifth and foliage, 
are however met with in the vallies. . > ' v 
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The only appearance of metals is in the ferruginous clay 
and stones near the river, which the natives griiul, and 
of these fonii their pots for boiling (tlieir only cooking uten- 
sil); these smAll stones rounded to the size of a pea, 
serve them for small shot. Small paiticles of copper were 
observed by Dr. Smith in some of the specimens of mine- 
rals he collected. 

During iny absence the seine was hauled, but not a single 
fish was taken. •The only implements of fishing seen with 
the natives were the scoop-net, already spoken of, and 
a. kind of fisli pot of reeds. 1'he fish we could procure from 
them are all vefy small^ with the exception of one which 1 
bought, and whose skin Mr. Cranch preserved. It appears 
to be of the genus Murena, 'Pestaceous fish are extremely 
few ; a single shell /HeiisJ found on the summit of one 
of the hills near a fishing hut, and an oyster taken up by 

• m 

the dredge, are all we have been able to procure. 

On the banks we have found snares for taking beach 
birds, n^Iy rambling those used in Ireland to catch 
snipes, being an elastic twig with a bit of line and noose, 
which catcher , the bird's neck. 

. The hig^e^We the fewer European articles the 

natives , the,, country grass-cloth generally foiins 

the ^ole jdol^g^f thf mass of ^e people, and gourdf are 
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substitutes for glass bottles, or earthen mugs. The women 
too approach nearer to a state of nudity ; their sole clothing 
being a narrow apron (the breadth of the hand and 18 
inches long) before and beliind, so that th« hips on each 
side are uncovered. From every town near to which we passed 
they flocked out to look at the white men, (moudfle) and 
without any marks of timidity came and shook hands with 

4 

us. To the best looking and the best drest 1 distributed some 
beads. The ^rice paid here, by a native^ for a wife of the 
first class, the Chenoo's daughter for instance, is four pieces 
of baft, one piece of guinea, and a certain quantity of palm 

I 

wine. We in no instance since we left Einbomma found 
the men allant en avant in their ofler of their women ; but 
this our Bpmma men told us was from their little intercourse 
with Europeans, for that any of them would think himsdf 
honoured by surrendering his wife or daughter to a white 
man. 

The population seems to be extremely thin, and (leaving 
out the insignificant number of fishermen who remain on the 
rocks at the river side) is collected into banzas and gentle- 
mens' towns ; the largest of the fomier (Cooloo) does not 
contain above SOO souls, of whom tv^fliirds* are women and ' 
children* Hie extent of fertile land is, howevqr, capable, 
with very moderate industry, of supporting a grdit increase 
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of population, not the one-hundredth part of that we have 
passed over being made any use of whatever. The plateaus 
appear to be well adapted for wheat, and certainly all the 
garden vegetables of Europe might be produced here 
in perfection, as well as potatoes.’ 

According to our informers, the dominions of Congo ex- 
tend from below Malemba, cutting tlie coast and river to 
Banza NTnga ; but how far they extend to the south of the 
river's mouth, or up it on the south side, we could not learn, 
but it seems to-be considenibly higher up the river than 
Inga. The paramount sovereign is named Lindy, or Blin- 
dy N'Congo, and resides at Banza Congo, six days journey 
ill the interior from Tall Trees (on the south side of the 
river) ; it has no water communication with the Zaire. 
Here the Portuguese appear to have a fixed settlement, the 
natives speaking of their having soldiers and white women. 

The opposite sides of the river form two vice royalties, 
that on the nortli being governed by the N 'Sandy N'Congo, 
and the south by N'Cucula Congo, both of whom reside at 
banzas in the interior. 

The Chenoosl^ips, improperly named kingdoms by Euro- 
peans, are horeditaiy fiefs, passing in the female line ; that 
is, on the decease of. the Chenoo the succession, instead of 
passing tb Ins son, goes to hu brother, or uterine uncle 
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or cousin. On every demise a fresh investiture takes place 
by the viceroy s sending a cap (here the mark of all dignity) 
to the appointed successor but though it is necessary ^at 
the succession should be continued in the family, the vice- 
roy is not restricted to nearness of kin or primogeniture, 
but as favour, corruption or intrigue operates strongest, the 
investiture is given. The Chenoo, in his tum^ appoints seve- 
ral, inferior officers by sending them caps, particularly 4he 
Mafook, or custom master, who interferes in all trading 
transactions: The Mombella, Macaya and Mambom, are 
officers whose respective powers 1 have notyet been able to 
ascertain with any certainty. Slavery is here of two kinds, 
which may be denominated household or domestic, and 
trading. When a young man is of age to begia the world, 
his father or guardian gives him tbOiiueans of purchasing a 
number of slaves of each sex, in proportionrtQ^his i^uality, 
from^whom he breeds hi8;dome8tic slaves, and these (thbugh 
it does not appear that he is bound by* any particular law) 
he never sells or transfers, unless in oases jDf >nd8beliaaiour, 

when he holdsapalaver,atwhicktheyare tried aiid;seiftented. 

• • # 

These^omestic riaves are, however,i sometimes .pawned for 
debt, <tbut are. always redeemed' as soOn as passible. :, The 
only, restraint on the conduct ^of the owners,. Awards tbeh 
domestic' slaves, seems to be the fear of their deNfrion; 
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for if one is badly treated, he runs off, and goes over to the 
territory of another Chenoo, where he is received by some 
proprietor of land, which inevitably produces a feud 
between the people of the two districts. The trading or * 
marketable slaves life those purchased from the itinerant 
black slave merchants, and are either taken in war, kidnap- 
ped, or condemned for crimes ; the first two of these classes, 
however, evidently form the great mass of the exported 
slaves ; and it would seem that die kidnapped ones (dr as the 
slave merchants who speak English call it ** catching in the 
buidi"), ue by far the most numerous. This practice how- 
ever is dertainly unknown at present on the banks of this 
river as far as we have yet proceeded 

The property which a man dies pbssesiied of devolves 
to his brothers or uterine uncles, but* prescriptively, as 
it would appear, for the use of the family of the deceased ; 
for they are bound by custom (which is here tantamount to 
our writtmi laws) to provide in a proper manner for the 
wives and ehUdrea of the deceased ; and the wives they may 

m 

make thdr own, as in the Mosaic dispensation. 

Crimes are punished capitally by decapitation, bygra- 
duid amputation of the limbs, by burning and by drowning. 
The only capital crimps, hoWeyer^ seem be poisoning, 
^dkMlitsr^ the wives of the great men. This latter 

Y 
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crime, it would appear, being punished in proportion to the 
rank of the husband. Thus a private man accepts two 
slaves from the aggressor ; but the son of a Chenoo 6annot 

f 

thus compromise his dishonour, but is held bound to kill the 
aggressor ; and if he escapes his pursmt, he may take the 
life of the first relation of the adulterer he meets; and 
the relatives of this latter, by a natural redaction, revenging 
this injustice on the other party, or one of his relations,* is 
one of the grand causes of the 'constant' animosities of 
the neighbouring villages. If a man poisons an equal, he is 
simply decapitated ; but if an inferior commits this crime 
(the only kind of secret murder) on a superior, the whole of 
his male relations are put to death, even to the infants at the 
breast. 

AVhen a theft is discovered, the gangam kissey or priest, 
is applied to, and the whole of the persons, suspected are 
brought before him. After throwing himself into violent 
contortions, which the spectators consider as the inspirations 

of the kissey or fetiche, he fixes on one of the party as 

* 

the thief, and the latter is led away immediately to be sen- 
tenced by a palaver. Of course the judgment of the priest 
is guided dther by chance, or by individual enmity ; 

m 

and though (as our informed assured us) the judgment 
was oilen found to be false, it derogates • nothing from 
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the credit of the gaiigam, who throwij the whole blame, on 
the kissey. ‘ . * . 

The^requency of the crime of putting poison in vietuals, 

has established the custom of the master invariably making 
■ 

the person, who presents him witli meat or diink, taste it 
hrst ; and in offering either to a visitor, tlie host perforins 
this ceremony hiihself ; this tlie natives, who speak English, 
call “ taking off the fetiche.” 

Both sexes pahit themselves with red ochre ; and, before 
a bride is conveyed to her husband, she is smeared with this 
substance from head to foot. The men dlso make marks on 
their foreheads and arms with both red and white clays : but 
the only answer we could get to our enquiries respecting 
these practices was, that they were done by order of 
the gangam kissey. 

Besides a prevalent cutaneous disorder or itch, seve- 
ral cases of elephantiasis were observed, and two patients 
with gonorrhma applied to our doctor ; this, however, they 
told us was k present from the . Portuguese. 

The only game we have seen them play at was a kind of 
drafts named looela, the implements of which are a flat stone 
18 inches square with 16 cavities grooved in it, and a small . 
stone in eaqh cavity^ as in the annexed figure. 
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The impossibility of. procuring information to be, at 
all depend^ on from the natives, respecting the course 
of the river or the hatuie Cf the country, proceeds equally 
from their want of curiosity, extreme indolence, and 

9 

constant state of war with^ each other. Hence, I have never 
been able to procure a guide frirther than from banzar to 
banjta,’Or at the utmost a day's journey ; for at every banza 
we were assured that, after passing the next, we should get 
into the Bushmen's country, where they would be in d&D|^ 
of being shot or kidnapped. Thus at CcmdIoo, it was only 
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by the promise of handsome pay, and still more through the 
assurance of safety offered by our muskets, that I could pre- 
vail on a guide to promise to accompany me .to banza Inga. 

All my endeavours to find a slave trader who knew some- 

fl 

thing of the river have been fruitless. One man at Cooloo 
presented himself, and said he had been a month’s journey 
ifom that place, but always travelled by land, except in the 
passage of several rivers by canoes and fords ; the direction 
of his course appeared to be to the N. £. and the country, 
according to him, more mountainous than where we arc. 
Indeed it appears that the people of Congo never go them- 
selves for slav^, but that they su’e always brought to them 
by those they call bushmen, who, they say, have no towns 
nor acknowledge any government. All however agree 
in asserting that the country on the south is still more diffi- 
cult than that on the north, which, together with there ap- 

• 

pearing to be no traces of the Portuguese missions on the 
latter,* as well as the river again taking a direction to 
the north, induces me ^to prbfer this side for my farther 
progress. 

Aug. 19* In pursuance of my intenticm to endeavour to 

'•At Nddthie eracifixeifeft by the missionaries were strangely miaedwiih the 
DitiVe fetich^ and the peept^ ifeemed by no means improved by thif melange 
of Christian and Fi^an idolatry. 
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get as far as possible by the north bank of the river, 1 sent 
this morning Lieut. Hawkey with eight men, t6 form a de- 
p6t of provisions at Cooloo. • 

Aug. 20. Sent Mr. Fitzmaurice with eight men, with 
a second proportion of provisions, to proceed to Cooloo, 
where I learnt Mr. Hawkey arrived late last night. 1 shall 
to morrow proceed with 14 men for the same place, from 
thence for banza Inga, sending the boats down to rejoin 
the Congo. • * 



CHAPTER V. 


Pro/^css from the Cataract or Cooloo, by Land chiefly^ to the Termination 

of the Journey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

« 

Having arranged matters at Uie doable-boats, 1 quitted 
the river with the remainder of my party at 11 o'clock, and 
reached Cooloo myself at two ; but for want of hands was 
obliged to leave part of the burthens behind, until Ihe people 
could be sent back forthena. Visited the Chenoo, who gave 
me a fine sheep, and promised me a guide, and some men * 
to assist in conveying our things to Inga. 

Aug. 21.. With the usual delay, 1 waited tliis whole 
day for the guide and bearers, without either making their 
appearance ; and in the afternoon I received a visit from 

the Chenoo, when 1 found that the delay proceeded from 

« 

my not having given presents to the Mambom, Macaya, 
and half a dozen other gentlemen. As the giving way 
to such pretensions would very soon exhaust my stock, I 
positively refused all their solicitations for the moment, pro- 
mising, however, that when 1 returned 1 would treat them as 
their conduct to white men should have deserved. After a 
•long palaver, in which the disappointed {Arty was extremely 
violent, the n^re moderate remaiped masters of the held,. 

Z 
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and it was determiped that the Chenoo’s son should accom- 
pany me as* a guide the next morning. ‘ , 

The night scene at this place requires the pencil to deli- 
neate it. In the foreground an immense Adansonia, under 
which our tents are pitched, witli^the fires of our people 
throwng a doubtful light over them ; before us the lofty and 
perpendicular hills that form the south side of Yellala, with 
its ravines (in which only vegetation is found) on fire, pre- 
senting the appearance of the most brilliantly illuminated 
ampitheatre; and finally, the hoarse noise of the fall, 
cx)ntrasted with the perfect stillness of the night, except when 
broken by the cry of our centinels “ all's well,” continued 
to create a sensation to which even our sailors were hot 
indifferent. 

. The conclusion of the night I however found not so 
pleasant; awaking extremely unwell, I jdirectly swallowed 
five grains of calomel, and moved myself until I produced 
a strong perspiration. 

Aug. 32. Though still very unwell, 1 had every thing pre- 
pared to be off at day-light with half the* party, for Inga, 
intending to leave the remainder at Cooloo, until 1 had tried 
the practicability of advancing^ It was however teme'clock 
befor^ I could get the guide, and six men or bearers, 
to each of whoYn I was obliged to give two fitthoms of baft 
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and three strings of heads. I now found that Prince Schi 
(alias Simmons) had deserted, and token with him four of 
the best men 1 had brought from Einbonima, as porters ; and 
just as I was setting oif, tlie Chenoo and all his poss6 came 
to me,* to let me know that my interpreter had violated 
their customs, and his own word, having bargained with 
two of the head gentlemen for their wives (one, the (irst time- 
I was at Cooloo, and die other the night preceding), for 

9 

two fathoms a night, which having no means of paying, he 
had concealed himself, /or run ofl^to Embomina. Though 
sufficiently irritated, 1 could not forbear smiling at their 
manner of relating the circumstance, as well as at their 
expectations, that 1 would either pay to the Jiusbands die 
stipulated price, or permit them to seize Simmobs, aiyl sell* 
him as a slave. In ord^r to avoid either of these ulternali ves, 

I promised that, on my return, I would arrange the affair 
amicably ; with which, after a long palaver, which cost tfic 
some brandy, they were obliged to be satisfied. 

Having thus lost roy interpreter, 1 was obliged to 
offer very hi^ terms to the ouly person with me, who could 
supjdy his place; a man whom we bad pieJeed up at 
Embmnhia, and employed as one of .the boats crew, 
bi^ who, haying been in England five years, spoke the lan- 
guage as well as Simmons, t^d his own much better; I 
therefore at once promised him the value of a slave and other 
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etceteras on my return, if he would accompany me ; to which 
he at last acceded, all his countrymen attempting to deter 
him, by the idea of being killed and eaten by the bushmen. 

Wc reached banza Manzy (about ’nine miles north 
of Cooloo), at noon, the whole road being along a plateau, 
ficre I was obliged to give four fathoms of baR for a pig of 
151b. weight; and aRer he was paid for, the people pretend- 
ing they could not catch him, I was obliged to direct him 
to be shot. At four came to a very deep ravine (Saoloo en- 
'vonzi), the bed of a vast torrent, covered with rocks, slate 
and quartz, in the hollows of which a considerable quantity 
of excellent water still remained, apparently since the rains. 
The sides of the nivinc were thinly jcloathcd with, wood, 
among whidh were trees perfectly straight from 80 to 100 
feet high, and 18 inched diameter, the wood of which was 

nearly the density, and had much the appearance, of oak ; 

• % 

th^ were the only trees we had yet seen of any utilHy. 

In this ravine we halted for the night, pn learning that we 
could not reach Inga, and that there was no water between 
where we were and that place. The country we passed 
over this day would appear to be from 8 to 12 miles- from 
the river, and is more hilly and barren than any We have 
yet gone over ; but the same structure, on a larger scale, 
appears to prevail, as that of which I have given a repre- 
sentation. 
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Our night scene here, though entirely dissimilar from the 
preceding one, was perfectly theatrical ; the trees completely 
shading the ravipe, and the reflection of the fires on the tent, 
and on the flfliage, and on the rocks, with the mixture of 
black and while men, each cooking his supper, might have 
exercised the pen, of Salvator'Rosa,' and would give no bad 
idea of the^rendcisvous of a horde of banditti. 

In the morning we found we had pitched our tent over a 
nest of pismires ; but although we were covered with them, 
not a person was bitten, any more than by the musquetocs, 
who, from its shade and humidity, had chosen this as their 
head quarters. At daydight we were roused *by the discor* 
dant concert of a legion of monkeys and parrots chattering, 
joined with that of a bird named by the natives booUhw, (a 
crested Toucan) having a scream between tiic bray of an 
ass and the bleat of a lamb ; another, with a note resembling 
the cuckoo^ but much hoarser ; and another crying “’whip* 
poor wiir (a species of goatsucker). We also found that 
several buffaloes had been to drink at one of the holes in the 
rocks, aboutSOO yards from one of our tents. 

Apg. 33. At seven o'clock (having given the people their 
usual breakfast .of cocoa), we set out, and crossed a most 
difficult tract of hills and ravines until 11, when we found 
ourselves just at, the angle of. the river, formed by its 
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returning to the S. £. ; this last reach not appearing to be 
more than three or four miles, but entirely filled with rocks, 
and absolutely, as .far as we could judge lyith our glasses, 
without the smallest passage or carrying plaoe for a canoe. 
At noon we reached hanza. Inga, having turned off to the 
west considerably from the river, and found it situated on one 
of the usual plateaus. The Chenoo, we learnedyiwas blind, 
and that the government was in a kind of commission, com- 
posed of the Macaya,- Mambom, &c. which portended me 
no good} a palaver being immediately assembled to know 
what white men came here. for. I now found it would be 
necessary to deviate from my former’ assertions of having 
nothing to do with trade, if I meant to get forward ; and 
accordingly 1 gave these gentlemen to understand^ that I 
was. only the fore-runner of other white men, who would 
bring them every thing they required, provided I should 
make a favourable report of their conduct on my return to 
my own country. At lengdi 1 was promised a guide to 

• 

conduct me to the place where the river again became 
navigable for canoes, but on the express condition that I 
should pay a jar of brandy, and dress four gentlemeii.with 
two fathoms of bail each.- These terms 1 complied with, 
stipulating on my part that the guide should be furnished 
immediately) (as this part .of the river was said to be not 
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above half a day'sjoumey from Inga), and he was accordingly 

» 

brought forward. Depending on .these assurances, I pro- 
,posed, as soon as the people should have dined, to set off, 
but was now informed that 1 could not have a guide till the 
morning. Exasperated by this intolerable'tergivcrsation, being 
unable to buy a single fowl, and having but thrfee day^ pro- 
visions,! remonstrated in (he strongest manner, and dcviatcil 
a little from my hitherto patient and conciliating manners, 
by telling them, that iftliey did not furnish a guide, I should 
procM in spke of them, ordering at the siune time the ten 
men with me to fall in under arms ; at the sight of which the 
palaver broke up, and it was tauvt qtd pmt. Tlie womeif and 
children, who had flocked to see white men for the first time, 
disappeared, and the banza became a desert ; on enquiring 
for the men who had come with me from Cooloo, ! also 
found that they had vanished with their masters ; in short, 

I was left sole occupier of the banza. Finding - Uiat 
this would not at all faci^tatc my progress, I sent my inter- 
preter with a conciliating message to the Macaya, whose 
tenement was outside the banza, and which shortly produ- 
ced the re-appearance of some men, but skulking behind 
the huts with th^ musquets. After an hours delay, the re- 
gency again appeared, attended by about fifty men^of whom 
fourteen had musquets. The Mambom, or war minister 
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^rst got up, and made a long speech, appealing every now 

and then to the other (common) people who were seated, 

and who all answered by a kind of howl. During this 

speech he held in his hand the war kissey, composed 

of buffalo's hair, and dirty rags ; and which (as we afler- 

\rar(ls understood) he occasionally invoked to break the 

locks, and wet the powder of our muskets. As I had 

no intention of carrying the affair to any extremitjr, I went 

from the place where I was seated, opposite to the palaver, 

and familiarly seating myself along side the Macaya, shook 

• 

him by the hand, and explained, that though he might sec 
1 had the power to do him a great deal of harm, 1 had little 
to fear from his rusty muscpiets ; and that though 1 had great 
reason to be displeased with their conduct and breach 
of promise, I would pass it over, provided I was assured of 
having a guide at day-light ; which was promised, on condi- 
tion tliat the gentlemen should receive eight fathoms of 
cloth. 

The people here had never before seen a white man, and 

the European commodities we saw were reduced to a little 

stone jug and some rags of cloathing. 'The language is a 

dialect of that of Embomma, but considerably differing. 

The Ciienoo receives his cap from the Benzy N'Congo, who 

# 

resides ten days journey to the N. W. and not on the river. 
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purchased half a dozen fowls, but were obliged to pay 
for water, at the rate of th|see beads for a canteen. There 
is fabre a good deal of lignum, vitae, the largest seen about 
four iachei m diameter. 

Aug. 24. Though the guide was promised *at day-light, I 
found that the people of foe haaza 'wished to throw every 
dbftadein foe way of pur proceeding, assuring us, that the 
people further on wotdd fooot us from the bu«hes, &c. Ac. 
which produced foe effect of making the men that had 
brought, our things from Cooloo refuse to proceed any 
further. At length I was under the necessity of secretly pro- 
misiitg one of foe gentlemen a piece of baft for his good 
offices ; when he immediately offered himstflf as a guide, and 


five of hie boys to carry our provisions. Leaving therefore 

eveiy thing but foese anS our water, under the care of the 

Cooloo men,** we at last se^t off, at eleven o'clock. At the 

» 

end of thg banoi we passed a blacksmith at work, fitting a 
hoe into a hahdle; his bdllows was composed of two skin 


bagik- ifoff hSs ^hnvfi a large stoned .The progr^ seemed 
.fobitite niM^bdng Iw fo a red heat. Our 
nlotl^ the stinding bottom of a valley 
hililhM foe va^y generally veiy fertile, 

foo%li iihowed by extfCmelXdeep 



the We found two towns, sur- 


A a 
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rounded by plantations of manioc growing almost to the 
size trees, A dock of 20 to 30 goats was a novel sight ; 
but the 'master being absent, we could not purchase one. 
The women sold us some manioc, and gave us ajar of water. 
At the upper end of the valley we found a complete banza 
of ant hills, placed with more regularity than the native ban- 
zas ; they were very large, and had the shape of a mushroom, 
but sometimes with double and treble domes, the latter evi- 
dently intended to carry off the water in the rains. At four 
o!clock we reached.the river at Mavoonda Boaya, where we 
found it still lined, with rocks and vast heaps of sand, but 
free from all obstruction in the middle, from two to three 
hundred yards wide; the current gentle (not above two 

miles an hour), and a strong counter current running up 

* 

on the north shore ; its direction N. W. 

The Macaya of Mavoonda being toldof our arrival, visit- 
ed us in a few hours, and was very civil, and see^iingly rie* 
joi(;ed to see white men; in return' for his civility and his 
pajm wine, I gave him a cotton umbrella. The information 
received here, of the upward course of the river, was more 
distinct than any we have yet had ; all the persons we spoke 
to agreeing that, after ten days in a canoe, we should come to 
a lar^c sandy island, which makes two channels, one to the 
N.W., and the other to the N.E.; that in the latter there is a 
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lall, but that canoes are easily got above it ; that twenty 
days above the island, the river issues by many small 
streams from a great marsh or lake of mud. 

Having thus ascertained that the river again becomes 
navigable at the distance of about 20 to 24 > miles above Ycl- 
lala, I endeavoured to ascertain if I could procure canoes, 

I 

and was assured I might purchase them at ban/a Mavoonda. 
During the night we had two smart showers of rain, which, 
as we were bivouacked in the open air, wetted us through. 
In the morning we returned to Inga, whence I have sent ’ 
Lieut. Ila^ey back to Cooloo, with 14 men of this place, 
to bring up the provisions and presents ; intending immedi- 
ately to procure two canoes^ and proceed uj) the river. 

i» 

Mr. Crunch being ill, takes this occasion of returning to the 
Congo. 

The country declines considerably in proceeding to the 
north. 

Aug. 25. All the European articles procured from Eni- 
bomma, which is the emporium of the Congo empire, and 

f 

might once be considered as the university for teaching the 
English language, and breeding up factors for the slave trade, 
are now brought thither by the Portugue.se, and consist 
chiefly of the coarsest of English cottons, aqua ardente of 
Brazil, and iron bars. Beads are only taken in exchange 
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for fowls, eggs, manioc and fruits, which seem all to belong 

to the women, the men never disposing of them without 'first 

consulting their wives, to whom the beads are given. The 

lashion varies from day to day, ,but the mock coral, and 
« 

black and white, seem to be most constantly in request. 

Each village has a grand kisscy or presiding divinity 
named Mevonga. It is the figure of a man, the body stuck 
with bits of iron, feathers, old nigs,&c. and resembles nothing 
so much as one of our scare^crows. Each house has its dii 
penates, male and female, who arc invoked on all occasions. 

A slave from Ben^s country, (Soondy) wa% this day 
brought for sale ; it appeared that he had been pled^d for 
debt, and not being redeemed, was accordingly to be sold. 
His information respecting his country, which appears to be 
that of Ben, and a large district, is, that it is a long way up 
the river ; that he came down to Inga, sometimes by water, 
sometimes by land, and was in the whole 25 days on his 
journey ; but as he passed through the hands of a great 
many traders, and their day's journey are very short, it is 
probable that it might be done in ten days. As Ben how- 
ever had forgotten the name of his town, he could gain no 
information ; and indeed his knowledge of the language is 
so imperfect that he has never been of the smallest use as 
an interpreter. 
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Before m&rriftgC) the futhers or brothers of u girl prosti* 
tute her to every man that will pay two fatlioins of clotli ; 
nor does this derogate in any way from her clmracter, or 
prevent her being afterwards married. The wives are how- 
ever never trafficked in this manner except to white men ol’ 
consideration. 

The boys are taken from the mothers as soon as they can 
walk, and the father sits the whole day with them on a mat. 
The girls are entirely neglected by the father. 

Whenever any thing brings a number of people together, 
the men immediately light a fire and squat themselves round 
it in the smoke ; the inen and boys together, the women re- 
maining behind separate. 

Tlie Jicus religiosa is planted in all the market places, and 
is considered here, as it is in the East, a sacred tree; for our • 
people having piled their muskets against one, and some of 
the points of the bayonets sticking into the bark, a,great 
clamour was raised until they were* removed. 

The hoe is their only instrument of husbandry, and is 
made out of a piece of flat bar iron beat out and stuck into 
a handle from one to two feet in length, as in the following 
figures 
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At Kincaya, in the valley of Jkmba Maeongo, we met 
with ail Embonima slave merchant going into the interior 
for slaves. No information was to be got from him re- 
specting the river, pretending that he had never been up it. 
It is evident these merchants do not wish Europeans to 
penetrate into the country, lest they should interfere with 
their^ business. Here the cicatrices or ornamental marks 
on the bodies of botli men and women were much more 
raised than in the lower parts of the River. The women 
ii) particular had their chests and belly below the navel 
embossed in a manner that must have cost them infinite 
pain, the way of eifecting it being to seize the skin between 
the fore finger and thumb, and scarify it longitudinally with 
a sharp knife ; and when this is done so deep as to draw 
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the blood, the juice of a plant is applied as li styptic, and 
the deeper the cut is, the more raised is the cicatrice. 

When the natives first saw the new moon, they liaired it as 
the precursor ofthe showers of rain which they expect soon 
after its close (that is to say, when the sun is on ‘the c(]ua- 
lor) : they then begin to sow their Indian corn and ground 
nuts. The heavy rains do not set in for six weeks later. 
*The river begins to rise a niontii before the rains, that is im- 
mediately after the seiison of showers has set in. I find it 
useless to attempt talking about business until the palaver 
is finished ; that is to say, until the })alm wine they have; 
brought, and the brandy they expect to receive, arc all 
expended, by which time they are usually half drifiik, and 
their inclination to palaver, to lie, to chicane, seems to 
encrease in proportion to the quantity they may have 
swallowed. 

This morning I received a visit from a Foomoo with a 
large calabash of palm wine, who, after sharing it out 
among his <mn’ people, expected I would, in return of the 
compliment; give him a jar of brandy ; but as his sole 
business seemed to be curiosity, and I had little brandy 
left, I did not choose to comply; and in order to prevent 
ftirfber solicitation, I told him Ihad none, with which, though 
much discontented, he was obliged to be satisfied. At 
noon I returned to Inga. 
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August 26. While Lieutenant I^wkey was gone to 
Cooloo to bring up the luggage, I i^ed ibe liver from 
Inga, being about a mile distant. 'Mm^'^^eibh'%ere 
east and west for three or four miles, and^ih that dis- 
tance had three successive falls, the highest Songa Ydiala. 
On my return 1 fo|ind a present of four chicfcei» from did 
blind Chenoo, with a request that I WMdd gi^ him^^^ 

fathoms of baft in return ; but as I deemed half that quitiu* 

• 

tity to be four times the value of his present, I smit him two 
fathoms, which were soon after brought back to me, with 
a violent complaint thatl had given four fathoms each to the 
Mambdk and Macanga, and that the king expected the 
same ; fts die former was however an exaction before ! ibould 
procure guides, I did not think it necessary to comply with * 

tbe Chenoo's demand, but taking back the twoftidiom 

• \ ■* 


sent him nothing, and in a very* short time aaddlcr mes- 
sage came from him requesting he might iarrofftRi two 
fathoms, which 1/ again delivered to be given ^ 

A gangam kissey passed^^tbrougfi tb^^tNmsa attended 


by bis clerk or drum-beater, with ell diVin^ments of ids 

• * * ** 

profiassion, viz. a big drom^ A pared^bf CMiabasliea^ 


with small stones, a \^ece of mid a dozeih 



fetichfs. We .Rmiid that he bad been IbaitM 



bouring village to discover the canse of a man's death* 
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1 this day visited the valley of Kincaya, where I was 
told a man had canoes to sell ; but he was gone into the 
country. The striteture of the valley we found to consist 
of a vast mass of slate, the strata dipping 45** to the S.W. 
The hills on each side were also composed of slate, with 
masses of quartz. Here 1 purchased some smoked fish. 
Here also I again met the Embomma slave trader. The 
manner of conducting the trathc in slaves, we found to be 
thus: I'lie slave merchant quits Embomma with three 
men, each carrying a Jar of brandy, and a |)iccc of cloth ; 
on a bargain for a slave being concluded, a jar of brandy 
is then drunk, cand a proportion of the cloth is given to tlie 
Chenoo and other great men as presents ; the seller then 
sends one of his own men back Mith the trader to receive 
the price* of the slave at Embomma, or at any intermediate 
place that the feuds or other impediments to tranquillity 
may render expedient. 

August 27> This morning the gangam kissey returned, 
and we learnt that he had denounced three men of another 
village as the poisoners of the man that died,«nd that the 
accused were immediately to undergo the ordeal of chewing 
poisonous bark, which, il^thcy were guilty, they would re- 
tain in the stomach, and dius it would occasion their 
death ; but if ipnocent,. they would vomit it up again 

lib 
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immediately. On enquiry if the gangam did not sometimes 
undergo the revenge of the persons thus falsely denounced, 
1 was told that such a thing was unknown, for that the ac- 
cused considered the kissey to be only to blame ; and that 
moreover the gangam could not be hurt, the kissey always 
ibrewarning him of danger. Even my interpreter, who 
had been baptised and liVied five years in England, ex- 
pressed his firm belief in these notions ; which, by the way, 
are not more ridiculous than, the augury of the Romans, or 
the inspirations and beatific visions of certain Christians. 
The gangains do not appear to be numerous, the one 
abovementioned having come from a considerable distance. 
Each gangam has usually a novice with him, whom he 
initiates into the mysteries of the profession, to which he 
succeeds on his death. The manner of initiation is kept, 
as may be supposed, a profound secret from the people. 
Their pay consists of the country money, of which this 
fellow had received a large bundle. 

The impediments to communication from the nature of 
the country ,*and the want of rivers, appear to be the great 
obstacles to the civilization of Africa. The abolition of 
the slave trade, though it will prtduce little or no effect 
on the state of domestic slavery, (which is not incompa- 
tible with a high degree of civilization,) must in the end 
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tend greatly to improve Africa, by rendering the com- 
munication between different parts of the country free from 
the danger of being kidnapped, which now represses all 
curiosity, or all desire of the people of one banza to go be- 
yond the neighbouring one. Every man I have conversed 
with indeed acknowledges, that if white men did not come 
for slaves, the practice of kidnapping would no longer 
exist, and the ^vars, which nine times out of ten result from 
the European slave trade, would be proportionally less 
frequent. The pepplc at large most assuredly desire the 
cessation of a trade, in which, on the contrary, all the great 
men deriving a large portion of their revenue from the 
presents it produces, as well as the slave merchants, who 
however are not numerous, are interested in the con- 
tinuance. It is not however to be expected that the effects 
of the abolition will be immediately perceptible; on the 
contrary^ it will probably require more than one generation 
to become apparent : for effects, which have been the 
consequence of a practice of three centuries, will certainly 
continuelong’&fter tile cause is removed ; and in feet, if we 
mean to accelefete the progress of civilization, it can only 
be done by colonimtion, and certainly tiiere could not be d 
better poiiit to commeoce at than the banks of the Zaire. 
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Excursioo from IngBi and from thence to the Termination of the Journejn 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lieutenant Hawkey having returned with a jwirt of 
the presents for the chiefs, and provisions for the journey, 
1 this morning (28th) determined to set out for Muvoonda 
to bargain for some canoes ; and was just on the point of 
departure, when the Macayo paid me a visit, and in- 
formed me, that if 1 purchased any canoes, I would find 
my self taken in, for that at a day's journey above Mavoonda 
the river was again obstructed by a fall named Sangaila, 
over which 1 should not be able to get the canoes : this 
information at once throwing me again into as great un- 
certainty as ever, I determined, instead of going to pur- 
chase canoes, to visit this Sangaila without delay. It was 
however some time before I could procure a guide, when the 
old gentleman, who had led me to Mavoonda, again ottered 
himself for half a piece, whom I was forced to accept. As 
he assured me we should be back at night, 1 took only Mr. 
Galwey and four men, with a very short day's provisions, 
not.wishing to open a case of preserved meat (which 
is now our sole resource for the people). After, passing 
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through tlie valley of Bomba, we ascended the hills that 
line the river, and which are more fatiguing than any we 
had yet met with, being very steep, and totally composed 
of broken pieces of quartz, resembling a newly made 
limestone road. At four o^clock we came in sight of the 
river, between the hills ; and instead of getting back at 
night, I found it would he nearly dark before we could 
reach Sangalla, and, as 1 expected, we only reached it at 
sunset. Including the windings of the river, 1 suppose it 
about ten miles above Mavoonda ; the intermediate reach 
running due north, studded with several islands, but the 
strciim not very strong. At Sangalla the river is crossed by 
a great ledge of slate roeks, leaving only a passage close to 
the foot of the hill on the left bank about fifty yards wide, 
through which the stream runs at least eight miles an hour, 
forming whirlpools in the middle, whose vortices occupy at 
least half the breadth of the channei, and must be fatal to 
any canoe that should get into them. About t^o miles lower 
down the river the stream«breaks quite across over a sunken 
ledge of rocks. Above, the river forms a wide expanse 
east and west, but filled with rocky islets; the great breadth 
however reduces the velocity pf the stream, so that canoes 
easily pass. About two miles above the commencemeot 
of the narrrow channel there is a ferry. 
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Haying examined every thing here, and being told by 
our guide that there vras a banza not much higher up, 
where we might get some victuals, 1 proceeded towards 
it, scrambling over the rocks with infinite fatigue for an 
hour, and then penetrating through a close wood (the first 
we have seen) near it, until it became quite dark.* This 
seemed to be the haiint of buffaloes, whose dung, fresh 
dropped, still smoked. At length about eight o’clock we 
reached the landing place ; and by the light of the moon 
proceeded over new hiHs towards the spot where our guide 
supposed the banza to bt situated. I soon however dis- 
covered that he had lost his way ; and seeing a fire on the 
side of a hill, and hearing human voices,'! desired him to 
enquire; but the people were afraid, to come to us, and 
we could not find any path to get to them. After some 
time spent in halloing, we understood fix>m them that the 
banza. was deserted. 

As we had ‘neither victuals nor water, and nearly 
choked with thirst, it was necessary we should endeavour 
if pemibfe to prixmre the latter ; and after an hour’s walk 
one of die inen came down from the hill, and conducted . 
us ^lough '^ide unde^ood, ^erewewerc almost obliged 
to ora^^ and through grass tiHce our own neight, to a spot 
deaf hf wood <m the side of the hill ; and finding it useless 

Cc. 
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to go any further, we made a fire to dry our cloaks, which 
were literally soaked with perspiration. A little water 
brought us ,by the wives of these bushmen, for they had no 
hut, was our supper, and the broken granite stones our 
bed. The water was a strong chalybeate. The night was 
however fine, though cold, so that our bivouac, for want of 
our coats, which, on the expectation of being back the sanie 
evening, we had not brought, was not over comfortable ; 
and at five o'clock in the morning of the 29th 1 ((uitted .it to 
take a view of the river. One of the bushmen informed us, 
that after a short reach to the eastward it again ran to the 
south, and then turned back to the north, pointing out the 
' hills and a banza, named Yonga, round which it turned ; 
and according to his account, after two days journey in ^a 
canoe higher up, another Sangalla occurred, worse than the- 
first. We also learnt that the banza, which we intended 
to have gone to the evening before, had been deserted 
for some time ; the people, it seems, had robbed some 
slave merchants returning from Embomma with their 
goods, and fearing the consequences,' had all taken to the 
bush. After a small portion of rciasted manioc and a 
draught of water for breakfast, we proOeeded on pur return 
to Inga; andf having climbed a tremendous hill which 
hangs over the river, we ,came to three or four huts, where 
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a woman had the conscience to ask us a futhoin ol' cloth 
for a small fowl. We had however the good Ibrlunc to 
procure a calabash of palm wine, a little further on, 
without which we should scarcely have been able to con- 
tinue on our march ; the sun, after nine o'clock, bccoiiiiiig 
extfemely powerful ; even with tliis, it was with the utmost 
difficulty I could prevail on the people to push on, the 
road being absolutely impracticable for a man Avith any bur- 
den ; and it was four o'clock before we reached Kincaya. 
Here 1 found the greatest difficulty in getting any thing to 
eat ; at last, however, avc procured an old hen and some 
manioc, which, steAved up together, gave us a scanty re- 
past; and after an hour’s rest avc set off for Inga, which 
we reached at seven o’clock, equally to our own satisfaction 
and that- of our companions, who, expecting us back the 
first evening, had feared lest some accident had })efallcn us. 
On bpth days we saAV great numbers of deer of two dif- 
ent species, one evidently an antelope ; the other a large 
animnl of the dccr kind, of which was a |icrd consisting of 
thirty or forty. They sepmed not to bcArery shy, but were 
too far off fq|r our shots to take effect. In two ravines which 
we paased, we observed rather more rapid streams. The 
country to the eastward was low. 

This .excmpion convinced us of the total impractihility of 
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penetrating with any number of men by land, along the 
sides of the river, both from the nature of the country, and 
impossibility of procuring provisions. 

On the 30th, 1 sent Lieutenant Hawkey to Voonda to 
endeavour to hire canoes, to enable us to go up to the first 
Sangalla, being determined to make an attempt by water, 
though with little hopes of success. 

Where there are neither written annals, legends,' nor*an- 

I 

cient national songs, nor chronology beyond a month, the 
history of a nation must be very vague and confiijed. The 
only idea 1 have been able to obtain of the Congoese* his- 
tory, is, that Congo once formed a mighty empire, the chief 
of which had three sons, between whom he divided his 
dominions at his death, giving to one the upper part of the 
river on both sides as far as Sangalla; to a second, the left 
bank of the river (the Blandy N’Congo), and to the third, 
the right bank, Banzey N'Yonga. 

The Congoese are evidently a mixed nation, having no 
national physiognomy, and many of them perfectly south 
Eurppean in theh* features. This, one would naturally 
conjecture, arises from the Portuguese having mixed with 
them ; and yet there are very few Mulattoes among them. 

The creeping plants serve for cordage; some of which 
are not less then six inches in diameter. Fleas and bugs 
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swarm in all the huts. A great scarcity of wood Jit for 
building prevails in this country. I'he stony hills about 
this part are thinly clad with scrubby trees, which are fit 
only for fuel ; in many places they resemble an old apple 
orchard. 

The mornings are calm. The breeze sets in from the 
westward at noon, and is proportionably strong to the heat 
of the day, and when the sun has been very liot, continues 
strong during the night ; the days and niglits however arc 
both very cloudy, so that it is impossible to get any obser- 
vation even in three or four days. 

The hoop by which they ascend the palm trees is formed 
of a moist supple twig. 

The. idea of civilizing Africa by the sending out a few 
Negroes educated in England, appears to be utterly use- 
less; the little knowledge acquired by such persons having 
the same effect on the universal ignorance and barbarism 
of their countrymen, that a drop of fresh water would have 
in the ocean. 

The scarcity of food at this time is extreme. The sole 
subsistence .of the people being manioc, either raw, roasted, 
or made into coongo, and of this they have by no means an 
abundance ; and a very few green plantains. A bitter root, 
which requires, four days boiling to deprive it of its per- 
nicious quality, is also much eaten.. 
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The indolence of the men is so great, that if a than gets 
a few beads of different colours, he stops at home (while 
his wife is in the field picking up wood, &c.), to string 
them, placing the different colours in every kind of way 
till they suit his fancy. 

They have songs on various subjects, love, war, palm 
wine, &c. 

They have no other arms except knives and a few mus> 
quets ; no shot, but small rounded stones : a piece of quartz 
makes a good dint. They take fish by poisoning them 
with a species of narcotic herb. They make good lines with 
grass. 

They amuse themselves with a game which is played on a 
piece of board, having twenty-eight circular hollows on its 
surface ; but I could not learn the principles of the game. 
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The palm wine is obtained by making an oritice a little 

above the insertion of the lowest branch or leaf, into wliich 

a tube is inserted for conducting the liquor into a calabash. 

These calabashes are extremely useful for all manner of 

household purposes, and arc of all sixes ; the small ones arc 

used for holding their suud^ or dust of dried tobacco leaves, 

« 

and are generally ornamented with iigures, sometime)^ cut in 
high and sometimes in low relief, as under. 



The canoes are made far up in the country ; and it is said 
to occupy one man three months, in the making of one ; 
they.are not however very dear. 

Aug. 31. laeut. Hawkey returned, having been unable to 
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procure a single canoe; indeed it did not appear that there 
is more than one or two, ibr crossing the river at Voonda. 
1 sent some natives to Cooloo to bring up the remainder of the 
provisions, and with an order to Mr. Fitzmaurice to return 
to the Congo sloop with fifteen of the men, being unable to 
feed them at Cooloo. With the party thus reduced I am 
about to proceed to Bamba Yanay, three days journey, 
where, according to all accounts, the river ceases to be ob- 
structed with rocks or cataracts. 

this time the Journal consists only of short notices; b^t the 
dates and progress are regularly inserted, and accompanied 
with a Sketch of the River, the direction, length, and width of 
its several reaches, and strength of its current, as far as the' 
extreme point tojwhich tltey proceeded.^ 

Sept. 1. Great astonishment of the people at seeing the 
pocket compass and the watch ; especially the pocket com- 
pass always pointing to the same spot of the river. 

Their houses |rould be convenient if a little larger, and 
if raised from the ground on posts to keep out the fleas 
and bugs. 

It appears that the bark used in the ordeal is from a fpe- 
cies of cassia ; and the bitter root used as food is a kind of 
yam. Some Guinea fowls were killed, and some partridges 
•of a very large kind. Plenty of bees in the rainy season, 
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when the numerous flowers are in blossom. The natives 
eat wild honey whenever they And it, but are never at the 
trouble of searching for it ; nor do they know the value of 
wax. Sweet-scented flowers smelling like the jasmine and 
jonquils. 

The end of Uie rainy season is unquestionably the best 
time for a botanist. 

This day for the first time observed that tlic river had 
begun to rise. 

The names of thS seasons are as under. The dry season, 
or winter, is called Gondy assivoo ; it is from April to Sep- 
tember inclusive. 

The first rains are Called Mallola tnantity; they fall in light 
showers once or twice in 24 hours ; commence the latter end 
of September, and continue to the middle of October. At 
this time tlie women prepare tlie ground with the hoc 
for planting Indian coni, beans, inanioc, &c. * 

The second rains arc called Voolaza mansanzy; commence 
in November and end in January ; they are represented as 
being very heavy, attended with great heat, but with few 
tornados. They now plant Indian corn, &c. which ripens 
in three months. . 

The third rains arc named VooUtzu cMntombat and continue 
during the months of February and March. The rain sUU 

Dd 
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very heavy, with violent tornados, and storms of thunder, 
lightning, fiery weteors, and wind. 

The species of dolichoSf named voando, is ripe enough for 
gathering in the month of October. The bozea or mphoo 
also ripens in October. The cMchila (papaw) plantain. 

Macaya and Mambouk bought six fathoms of chintz and 
a bottle of brandy. 

Sept. 2. Mr. Galwey was to day very ill ; sent. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice orders to wait for him at Cooloo. 

At eight o’clock, with much difficulty ,*got nine bearers for 
three fathoms each and three strings of beads. Set off with 
eight white men. Dr. Smith, Mr. Galwey, and three black 
men. No other road, it seems, but the horrible one we went 
before. At one F.M. reached a stream, the only one seen 
that was large enough to turn a mill ; there we dined. 
Pratt was knocked up, and obliged to be assisted forward 
by four men. . • * 

I had some dilemma with the bearers, from the impatience 
of our people : the only way to manage them seems to be 
that of threatening to stop their pay ; no iise in personal in- 
timidatipn, as they know they can run off; nor in promises, 
for, like children, they are only afraid of being dq>rived 
of what they have in actual possession, or think themselves 
sure of. 
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At five P. M. passed a second brook, but the l)carcrs tel- 
ling us there was another further on, we continuet^i our nmrrh 
till six. Pitched the tent, and sent the bearers for water ; 
but they returned witH empty vessels, saying the brook was 
dried up : and most provokingly seated theiAselves with the 
utmost indifference round the fire; and tho' we had not 
a drop of water, they would not move until 1 put the above 
method in practice, when six of them went back to the brook 
we had left. 

Some showers of rain now fell. la the middle of the night 

t 

we found ourselves attacked by a swarm of ants, which fairly 
beat us out of the tent, as we preferred the wet grass to the 
torment they occasioned. 

Sep. 5 , Pratt being unable to proceed from his fever, I 
sent him back to Ingk with two of the bearers ; and at eight 
A. M. set*6fF with the rest ; the most horrible road, through 
narrow gullies not 18 inches wide and six feet deep, which 
had bc^n formed by the rains excavating the rocks. 

On the Sunfitiit of one of the hills we met a caravan 
of ^la VC traders going to Embomma, consi^ing of 30 men 
(eighfwith mn^kets),the rest loaded with cassava and ground 
nUtsi ' SbmdMdlf^ which they kindly gave us. One man and 
foilV1)iioyklaVCs'were*from the Soonda country : all said they 
were taken in the bushes. One of the boys inade the most 
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violent screams on seeing us : even the children of seven or 
eight years old held fast by the hand of their owners, while 
we were present. 

We dined at a brook, named Sooldo Loo Anzaza ; and at 
three P. M. arrived on the bank of the river, a little to the 
eastward of the upper Sangalla, which is formed by a ledge 
of rocks running (]uitc across the river, part of it near the 

I 

right bank being now dry, and the stream close to the other 
side, forming another and a larger Tellala, or cataract. 
The direction of the river is here N. E. ; and at the distance 
of about a mile above this Sangalla dt greatly expands, 
forming an elbow, and running into a creek called Condo 
Tonga, and then it turns S.E. ; the current about three miles 
an hour, with a strong eddy on one side. Some rocks are 
still seen in the river, but the appearance is much less rug* 
ged than below, the land on each side being lowef, tho^ still 
hilly and very barren, with no trees whatm^er. The forma- 
tion also changes at this spot ; the pebbly quartz bills having 
almost entirely given way to clay and ferruginous earth ; and 
the rocks which line the river are now a perfect clay slate. 

The constant setting fire to the grass must prevent the 
growth of trees, and render them scrubby* by destroying 
their leaves. 

Many hippopotami were vbible close to our tents at 
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Condo Yanga, where we were obliged to halt, and to wait 
some time for a canoe to pass. No use firing at these ani- 
mals in the water ; the only way is to wait till they come on 
shore to feed at night. During the night, they kept a con- 
tinual grunting like so many hogs, but none of them came 
on shore, though wc had a constant watch on the beach. 

This point of the river is the place of all others to set out 
from on an expedition to explore the course of the river ; 
the creek offering a very fine place for boats, and the strand 
being an excellent spot for an eeampment. 

Sept. 4. After much difficulty wc obtained two canoes to 
ferry us over the creek, for which service I paid four 
fathoms and six strings of beads. As soon as they were 
loaded, the Inga men desired to go back, on pretence of 
being afraid to proceed ; but as they had engaged to go to 
Bamba Yonga, the fear of loosing their wages at last indu- 
ced them to pass over it. They hud not however walked 
above a mile on the other side of the creek before they laid 
down their loads, and again refused to go on ; and in this 
manner they plagued me until noon, putting down their 
loads every ten minutes, walking back fifty or sixty yards 
as if to return, taking them up again, and so on, with a pa- 
laver of half an hour between each stoppage. Finding 
1 could get po good of them, 1 Anally halted on the eminence 
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tlmt bounds the river, about eight miles above our last night's 
station, where 1 hope to procure a couple of canoes to pro- 
ceed up the river, as far as my means will permit. 

The river here expands to three miles in width ; the banks 
have in some places low strips of soil and sand, with cliffs of 
clay slate, large masses of which are also scattered in the 
river, but do not in the least impede its navigation. In other 
parts low hills of gentle descent come down to the margin of 
the river ; their summits clay, entirely bare of trees. Here 
we also found considerable masses of fine blue Ihnestone ; 
and a quantity of chalk was brought to us by. one of the na- 
tives, which we were told was procured from hills on the 
opposite side of the river. 

I'he population is here more considerable than what we 
have seen lower down. The gentlemen^s towns forming 
a continued chain of buildings from the spot where we 
landed. Provisions seem to be also more plentiful. Several 
goats, pigs and fowls, with manioc, ground-nuts, and peas, 
haying been brought to us for sale, as were also mats. 

Amojigst the croud that surrounded our tent, two or three 
of the foomoos or gcutleuien only had any European clgthe^. 
The women were here the most horribly dirty looking 
wretches tlmt can be conceived ; equalling the New Hollan- 
ders in filth, and nothing superior to diem except in the 
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mere article of covering their nakedness. The huts were 
still of the same formation as below. The palm trees were 
more abundant. Fish very plentiful, and of several species 
tinknown, excepting that one was a small bream ; they take 
them with pots, having neither nets, hooks, nor lines. 

The great encreiise in the number of Paria dogs de- 
notes an encreased stock of provisions ; tliough it would 
appear, from their being half starved, like those of an Indian 
bazar, that they were not well fed : they never bark, but 
howl like a jackal ; they have pricked cars. 

Sept. 5. I discovered to-day that the Inga men were de- 
termined to stay here for my return, being, as they asserted, 
afraid to go back themselves. 

Finding it impossible to get canoes without the inter- 
ference of the Chenoo of Yonga, I sent forwards one of the 
black men (the guide of Inga,) with a piece of chintz, as a 
present to be divided among his great men. Having given to 
the interpreter and to my other Ethbomma man a dress of 
chintz each, they amused us by performing A'onga, which is 
a kind of war dance, and a hunting dance, a pantomime, 
and a love dance. In the war dance, Ajhe performer, with 
a sword, looks about from side to side as if expecting the 
,enmy ; at last he sees them, flourishes his sword half a 
dozen times towards die quarter in which they are sup- 
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posed to appear; advances ; his eyes glowing fire ; returns, 
triumphant ; while the spectators are clapping their hands 
and striking their breasts in turns ; he then squatted down. 

The only presents made by Europeans concerned in the 
slave trade, were brandy, musquets, and powder, all pro- 
moters of civilkation. and cncouragers of population. 

A foomoQ Waited on me with a present of a goat, for 
which 1 gave two fathoms of chintz and a necklace, and 
he promised to procure me two canoes at day-light the 
following mornining. 

Dr. Smith made an excursion along the bimk of the 
river to the northward, limestone and clay slate alternating. 

Tlic women braid their hair, and in this state it looks 
w'ell ; but when the braiding is undone, horridly frightful, 
like a black mop. 

Alligators are so plentiful hereabouts, and so frequently 

f ^ • 

carry otV the women, who at daylight go down to the liver 
for w'atcr, that while they are filling their calabashes, one 
of the party is usually employed in throwing large stones 
into the river outside of them. Here 1 learn that they 
have two crops of Indian corn a year. 

Several instances have occurred winch shew the minute 
divisions of property : three or four people have usuall/;a . 

a 

share in a’ goat*; and even a fowl is seldom without, two 
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owners. The division of the price usually creates a dis- 
pute, if there should happen to be an odd bead. 

Sept. 6th. After a constant battle with the natives from 

ift 

daylight, and after using every possible means, by threats, 
persuasions, and promises, 1 at last, about two o'clock, 
got the canoes, which I was to have had at daylight, under 
wa 3 % having first paid eight fathoms, and given a present of 
two ftitliQins of chintz each to four different gentlemen. 

As the canoes^ though promised to carry twenty men 
each, would barely hold eight, I was obliged to walk along 
shore with a part of the people. About three miles from 
the place of departure we passed two small rapids, but the 
other side of the river was clear. 

We came to a bay in which were ten hippopotami ; as 
the canoes could not venture to come on until these huge 
creatures were dispersed, we were obliged to fire vollics at 
them from the shore, and although many shot evidently 
told, not one of the beasts seemed in the least to be af- 
fected by them. The noise however, together with the 
exorcism of our old guide, drove them away. 

The river now, for the first time, bore a majestic appear- 
ance, having the land on each side inocjeratcly elevated, 
with little hills of lime-stone further back, but still almost 
without wood. 

£ e 
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■At six P. M., after having rounded a rocky peninsula, 
we anchored in a fine bay named Covinda, formed by this 
and another rocky peninsula a little higher up. The night 
presented a beautiful picture of repose ; fine scenery, the 
moon, the stillness of the water. Alligators most abundant. 

Sept. 7th. The morning set in with light rain. Here 
wc observed the river to have risen three inches in the 
night, the total or highest rise by the rocks sixteen inches. 

Some women brought us a large quantity of lime. Bought 
a goat4*pr two and a half fathoms of chintz. The people 
very civil. Set off at eight A. M., rounded the marble 
peninsula, and opened out beautiful scenery, equal to any 
thing on the banks of the Thames ; the bare stone rock in 
many places resembled ruined' castles over-hanging the 
river ; several fine grassy coves. Purchased a large bunch 
of plaintains for fathoms. 

The teeth of both men and women were notched thus, 
TSWPnT . Saw a large dock of ducks, the precursor!^ 
of rain. ^ 

Many marble promontories now jutted out on diis sMe, 
round some of which the current sets three miles and half 
an hour. As it U -necessary to take a long circuit round the 
bays by land, 1 hired another canoe where we stopped' to 
dine at one o’clock, fbr four fathoms, to cany the rest of 
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the people. We were however tired of this mode of con- 
veyance, tlie inconvenience of sitting being hostile, beside# 
the tedious rate) the paddles giving three strokes, and then 
waiting until the canoe had lost her way, so that they did 
not go two miles an hour, nor had our persuasions any 
effect in making them get on a bit faster. 

During our dinner a boxing match took place between 
two of the canoe men about a little salt, at which they 
both handled their fists with much science; and aRer 
drubbing each other heartily, the others interfered, *and tfie 
business being madb up, both the combatants performed 
Songa. 

At four, reached one of the rocky promontories, round 
which the current set so strong, that the canoe men refused 
to attempt passing it, neither would they cross the river to 
get out of the currenj, pretending they were at iTur widi the 
people on the other side. 1 was th^fore under the neces- 
sity of attempting to haul the canoes up the streagi 1^' the 
liocks with.our own people; and had succeeded in- getting 
one of theia>past the obstruction into still water^ when, by 
thOiDeglectof one of the men^ the stern of the second canoe 
stuick fast in the rocks^ and the current taking' her on' the 
broadside^ broke her right in two, and several of the -ar- 
ticles that were^ in her sunk, and others we/e swept away. 
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among which were two swivels, my sword, a bundle of 
umbrellas, and all our cooking utensils, '&c. 

All was now confusion among the canoe men, who first 

f 

ran off, and then, after a long delay, came back again, but 
nothing could induce them to go forward. I was therefore 
by this unhicky accident obliged to bring back the canoe 
which I had got up past the rocks ; and to hire another to 
enable us to cross the water; which I effected without any 
assistance from the canoe men, who- could not be prevailed 
upon tb touch a paddle ; though, when 1 landed on the 
opposite side, 1 found they were perfect friends with the 
people of this shore ; consequently the story of enemies 
was nothing more than a pretence of the canoe rascals to go 

no further. Here I paid them their wages, and we en^ 

• 

camped in a beautiful grassy cove, from which both ends of 
the reach being shut in by land, presQnted the appearance 
of a mountain lake. During the night hippopotami were 
heard in great abundance. 

Sept: 8th. In the morning the Zanzy canoe man would 
neither go up himself with his canoes, nor would he let the 
people of this side of the river hire me their canoes^ until 
he was paid for the one that was broken, threatening them 
with war if they afforded me any assistance ; and as I bad 
but little merchandize left, I wished to pay him on our 
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return at Inga. I was however at length, after tlirec hours 

palavering, obliged to give him a piece and two fathoms, 

with which he set off ; but the canoe men of this side had 

now gone off, and after three hours more palavering 1 at 

last procured- six men to carry our baggage by land this 

day, and until to-morrow night,- for which I paid them a 

piece of check and a bunch of beads. At length Ave set ofl* 

at eleven o'clock, and at noon reached Masoondy, where 

the bearers lived, and where they laid down their loads, and 

set off to get their dinners; nor could 1 assemble tlicm again 

for two hours. We now passed over a very hilly country, 

with some fertile spots both on the summits, on the sides, 

and in the vallies, but the general feature is still that of 

extreme barenness, and a total want of trees, except in the 

ravines and round the great towns, which are here very 

numerous. The barren hills are composed of clay slate, 

lime-stone in difierent states, with some little quartz ; red 

oebrey hills. Half past three, we reached the river about 

ten miles from our last night's halting place; the reach 

running 8.S. £. aud forming a fine expanse or sheet of 

water from four to five miles in breadth, free from all 

rocks, and having a counter-current on this side. The 

■ 

north shore rises gently from the river till it terminates in 

« 

bare hills ; it is lined by a finqr sandy beach, behind which. 
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uiid at the.foot of the rise, is a line of trees. The southern 
shore is steep and rocky. • 

•Horrible face witii tlie leprosy. 

Natives extremely abstemious, a little raw manioc and 
water and their pipe, for a day : devour ail the meat you 
will give them. 

.The wind always from the westward, inclining up the 
reaches, so that there is always either a free or leading 
wind ; and yet the natives have not the least notion of 
applying sails to their canoes : indeed the wars of neigh- 
bouring tribes render the water intercourse as limited as 
that by land. 

Siac of their canoes. 

Their distribution of time consists of a week of four days, 
or a sona ; the first day of which is named Som, and on this 
day they refrain from working in th|p plantations, under the 
superstitious notion that the crop would fail ; they however 
perform any other kind of work. The second day is named 
CandoOf the third Ocoonga^ and the. fourth Cainga. The 
month, or Gondoy is thirty days ; the year> M'VoOj consists 
of the rainy and dry season, that is to say several Gondas. 

They believe in a good and evil principle, the former 
they call ----- and the latter Codian Penba, both 
supposed to reside in the sky ; the fomier, they say, sends 
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them rain, and the latter witlidraws it; however, tliey invoke 
their favour in the dry season, but it does not seem that 
they consider them as in any otlier. manner inHueneiiii!; 
human afhiirs ; nor do they offer thejii any kind of worship. 
Their ideas of a future sbitc seem not to admit of any 
retribution for tlieir conduct in this world ; good and bad 
going eciually after death to the sky, where they enjoy a sort 
of Mahommedan paradise. 

Sept. pth. In the morning some rain. Set off at eight, 
A. M. through a country more fertile, and having more land 
prepared for cultivation. The inauuer of* preparing it is 
first by cutting down the long reedy grass, and placing it 
in small heaps, which are then covered with a hiyer of 
mold, and then set fire to ; in the little spots of ashes thus 
formed, the Indian com and peas arc jilantcd, and the 
manioc in the unraanured places between them ; these 
ashes are the only kind of manure made usq of. They 
never bum down the long reedy grass until it has shed 
its seed, so that the next rains bring a stronger crop 
than before. ------ very soon blossomed, as well 

as the long reed grass twelve feet high, and the thorny 
sensitive plant. 

Passed some fine lime-stone springs, the first we bad 


seen. 
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At ten, reached the gentleman's town of Vooky filou, 
where our bearers had a long palaver for palm wine, which 
I was obliged to purchase at a high rate before they would 
stir a step further. Unfortunately 1 happened to spill 
some of it at the foot of our gentleman guide, on which he 
set off in the most violent rage, taking all his men along 
with him ; and I now learned that, next to pointing a 
musquet, the spilling of palm wine was the grossest insult 
that could be offered to a gentleman. It was full two 
hours, and afler making an ample apology for my acci- 
dental impoliteness, and a present of three bunches of 
beads, that he deigned to shake hands with me, and call 
I’.is men back. 

The houses here are larger than below. 

Two gentlemen with heavy iron chains and rings on 
their legs and necks. 

At two P.M. we reached the head of a deep reach 
named Soondy N’Sanga, running W. by N. and E. by S.; 
here we stopped to dine. After dinner I wished to pro- 
ceed, but our bearers refused, asserting that they had al- 
. ready walked two days. 

Finding all persuasions useless, I was obliged to pitch 
the tent at this place, and with Di*. Smith and Lieutenant 
Hawkey w'alkcd to the summit of a hill, where we perceived 
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the river winding again to the S. E. but our view did not 

■ 

extend above three miles of the reach : the. water clear of 
rocks, and, according to the information of all the |)cople, 
there is no impediment whatever, as far as tliey know, above 
this place. 

And here wc were under the necessity of turning our 
back on the river, M'hich wc did with great regret, but with 
the consciousness of having done all that we possibly could. 

On my return to the tent, 1 found that the bearers said 
they would not carry back the luggage unless they got 
another piece : and I was at last obliged to give to each 
of the two head men two fathoms of chintz and beads. 

Plenty of bees : the natives cat the wild honey when it 
comes in their way. 

The rise of the river was marked at 3ro inches. 

The natives appear to be less civilized as we go on, 
totally ignorant of the relative Value of European goods ; 
exorbitant in their demands. 

Employed Fetef to buy palm wine and fowls with the 
beads which 1 gave him. 

Sept.TOth. At eight A.M. set out on our return; our 
stock, two pieces of baft, two pieces of chintz, a few beads ; 
no brandy, no sugar, hor any thing else. 

Dawson taken ill, and reaching the top of the first hill, 

Ff 
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was qbliged to be carried; got a canoe for him for four 
fathoms ; and put all the baggage into her, though so 
small ; another palaver about sharing the fathoms ; at lasty 
after three hours waiting in a burning heat on the beach, 
(therm. 86®) we got the canoe .off with one man besides 
Dawson. Setoff ourselves to return by land to 
Went a different road from that wo canje, through the 
ravinesof barren hills; lost three hours over the only fine 
place we have seen for an European town, being a plateau 
of ten miles in extent, descending gradually into a plain of 
double that size, all fertile. Pine apple plants growing 
close to the path ; which descends gently through a small 

grove to the river side, at -, which we reached at 

and found the canoe but just arrived, having 
t)een nearly swamped by her smallness. Here we were 
therefore obliged to change her for a larger. The gentle- 
man guide was in a great passion at Hawkey for touching 
his kissey, and also at our people for carrying the fowls 
. with their heads downwards. Gave one umbrella for six 
fowls, and another for a small goat. 

inhospitality of the fellow with palm wine : obliged to 
give my handkerchief, baff, beads, &c. Tantalizing stftte 
with the palm wine, and not allowed to touch it for half an 
hour. 
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Sept, nth In the morning got two canoes for six la- 
thorns to go down to Yanza, where we had iell (lie Inga 
men. Half way down we found one of the hippopoUuni 
dead, lying on a bank, in a ])iitrid state. The [)eople of 
this part of the river liaving been fvthhvd iirom ('ating it. 
At Kinbomma a good hippopotamus is worth a - - - - ; its 
flesh is £old in the markets. 

• Here our boatmen wanted to slop, |)relending they were 
unac(p.iaintcd with the river below. 1 punislied them by 
cahrying them six miles lower down. 

The rapids we had before been obliged to hau^he canoes 
over were now smooth, the river rising about six inches 
a day. The velocity must be greatly increased in the rainy 
season, but still the canoes are said to work on it. 'J'otal 
rise as marked by . the rocks eleven feet. * T’he clouds 
charged, and the barometer falling; tem[)cruture of* the 
river decreasing ; at Condo Vango it was 77% and now but 
74% the lime stone springs 7*1“ 

At one, stopped to procure men to carry our things to 
Inga, the Inga meif having returned thitlier widiout waiting 
for US# 

Sept. 12th . ’With great dilHculty got a ibomoo and four 
of his boyfr to go down for two fathoms each, paid before 
hand, and a canoe to ferry us across tiic creek to Condo 
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Yango. A long palaver about a pig detained us till nine 
o'clock. Discovered that the barometer was stolen. Pur- 
chased ten fowls for empty bottles. Found the river so 
greatly risen that the creeks we had crossed in our way 
upwards, were now filled, and we were obliged to> go high 
up and cross them on fallen trees. 

At noon wc dined at the brook Sooloo Looanzaza, and at 
three encnmped at Cainga to wait for Dawson, who was* 
obliged to be supported by two men. I now found that 
besides the barometer we had lost our silver spoons, great 
coat, rcmnAnt of cloth, &c. In the night we were driven 
out of the tent by ants. 

Sept. ISth. This morning we found that our bearers 
had gone off during the night, and left us in the {urch. 
Got a foomoo and four men of Cainga to go on, for two 
iathoms each ; ascended the Mango Enzooma hill, the 
highest yet passed, covered with fern ; and the transitioU 
fW)rn it between the mica and clay slate. 

‘ At eleven reached the brook Looloo: at three got to 
Keilinga, where we could propure nothing by purchase. 
Here wc found the Mafook of Inga, who informed us that 
a goat which we were carrying was fetiched at Ingp, and 
that we must not carry it there on any account, dead or 
alive, or e\'en a bit of its skin ; we therefore exchanged it 
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it for two fowls, which we leR for Dawson's use, and 
pushed on. 

At five we arrived at Inga, where tlie Inga men had re- 
ported that one half of us had been drowned in canoes, and 
the rest killed by black bushmen. Greeted with I/acallu 
moudela by the people, but greatly shocked on learning tlic 
deaths and sickness on board the Congo. 

Sep. 14. Sent off Mr. Hawkey with ten men and as many 
loads of baggage : though ill myself, I intended to proceed ; 
but Dr. Smith and two of our people arc too ill to be moved ; 
remained therefore this day, and passed it most miserably. 

After dark, the corporal of marines arrived with intelli- 
gence of Galwey's death. I passed a miserable and sleep- 
less night, and at day-light mustered the boys with the 
intention of proceeding ; but after paying them two fathoms 
each, the usual price, they refused to go without receiving 
three. Gave them three; being very weak myself and wish- 
ing to get on before the sun became too hot, I set ofi* with 
Dr. Smith, leaving Mr. Hawkey behind to bring on the peo- 
pie; at noon he joined me, and from him I learnt that he had 
a terrible business to get the people off. 

Four of the bearers of the sick men ran away and carried 
etff a canteen of brandy and a case of presen'ed meat: a 
squabble for salt Could not get a single fowlVor eight 
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bunches of beads. Terrible march ; worse to us than the 
retreat from Moscow. 

Arrived at Cooloo at five P. M. Hospitality of these peo- 
pie. (iOt a goat from thc«Chcnoo, fowls and eggs ; all ran 
cheerfully to assist us ; brought us grass for our beds ; water ; 
wood for our fire. 

At dark Dawson arrived ; Inga men left him on the ’re- 
turn of |;he people. Butler did not come in. Passed a good 
night; it rained hard, but the tent kept it out. 

Sept. 15. At day-light sent two men to wait for Butler. 
Dr. Smith very ill ; Dawson better. 

Having arranged every thing for the men, I set off at eight; 
A.M. leaving Mr. Hawkey to bring up the sick. Reached 
the I’iver .at eleven. 'Thank God for his great mercies in 
bringing me on thus far! 

Pound no* canoes; waited till two o’clock, when I learnt 
that the Clienoo of Bibbi, in whose district the landing plabe 
is, had forbidden his pco[)lc to furnish any more canoes ; 
according to some, on account of the commanding officer 
on board the Congo having ill treated one of the canoe men, 
Avho went down with the sick ; while others said it was be- 
cause he was not paid his customs for using his landing place ; 
and I was told I must send my interpreter* to him with a 
present before any canoes would be given. As I knew this 
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would occupy the whole of the next day iu palavering, and 
as Dr. Smith, Dawson, and Eiitler, were so very ill, that an 

hours delay in reaching the ship might prove fatal, I seixed 

% 

all the canoes, and a foomoo. 

Sept. 1(5. Unable at day-light to procure any canoe men, 1 
set off with our own people, and at 3 P.M. reached the Congo. 

Terrible report of the stjite on board : cotlins. - - - - - 

Sept. 1 7. At day -light sent off all the sick in double boats, as 
well as the people who had been up Avith me, to the transport; 
hired fifteen black men to iissist in Uiking the Congo down 
the river below Fetish rocks. The river bordered by a level 
plain, four Jiiilcs deep, to hills of little elevation. Good 
place for a settlement 

Mangroves commence at the east end of I’ull Tj ccs island. 

Muddiness of Avatcr and red colour begins at the - - - - 
land, Avhich latter is a bar of sand covered Avith clay, and 
under water Avhen the rh^er is at its hoighth. 

ExtraordiBiary ([uiet rise of the river shews it, I think, to 
issue chiefly from some lake, Aviiich had retreived almost l.lu; 
Avhole of its AA’ater from the Jiorth of the line. 

Commencement of its rise Avas first observed above Vel- 
lala, on the 1st of September; on the 17th of September, at 
Tdl Trees it had risen seven feet, but the velocity Avas not 
at all encreased. 
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Hypothesis confirmed; The water - r - - • • 

Mistaken idea of anchoring ships out of the current foi* 

any length of time ; the current always creating a cur- 
* ■ 

rent of air. 

Palm wine in the dry season only. Palm trees, wh^two 
years old, begin to give out wine. 

Sept. 18 . Reached the transport ; found her people all in 
health; her decks crowded with goats, fowls, pigeons, pump- 
kins^ plantains, flaskets of palm wine ; m short, the greatest 
appearance of abundance. 

The difference of atmosphere perceptible between this 
place and Embomma. Fresh sea breezes. 

Mangrove trees fit for ? 

No fish but cat-fish. , Few hippopotami below Yellala. 
Quartz sand in vast quantities on the banks of the river ; 
must come from a great distance. 

Maueaya child, child-birth. 

Different foods fetished. Children fetished for eating the 
food which their fathers had been ^rbidden to eat. 
Women fetished for eating meat the same day that if is kil- 
led — with the 1UC9. When a man applies to a Gangaip fora 
domestic fetish, he is at the same time instructed flom what 

foods he must abstain; some from fowls, others from 

* , ■ 

plantains. 
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Lindy N'Congo resides at banza Congo, far inland to 
tlie south. 

In war the Chenoo of Embomma musters 1000 muskets ; 
lire into the enemies houses at night. Cut off the heads of 
the prisoners and burn the bodies. All the women sent 
away before a war is begun. Some Fooinoo makes up the 
business, and each party keeps the trophies, and puts up 
with the losses. All the men of a Chenooship obliged to 
go to war. Commanded by the Macaya, next brother to 
the Chenoo, and civil magistrate ; Mambouk, relative of the 
Chenoo, war minister. • 

Chenoo of Inga dead, blind man substituted. 

Dress. Old men, long thin aprons ; young men, cat> 
skins ; tyger cal most valuable ; each costs a piece ; com- 
mon cat skins at Embomma for six fathoms 
Canoes made of cambafuma (boftibax) 

Spoons, and mouth pieces of pipes made of lemanzaoy 
and pacabarida. 

Flocks of flamingos going to the south denote the 
approach of the rains. 


THE END. 
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Notices from England to our departure from St. Jago. 

On the 22d of February, 1 set out from Charing*cros» for 
Shecmess, to which port the vessels belonging to the ex- 
pedition had proceeded some days ago. Paul Hafgaard, 
with several others, accompanied me till I got into the 
coach. People viho were nearly strangers to me, here 
bade me farewell with tears in their eyes, and looks that 
expressed their doubt of seeing me any more. Von Ihich 
accompanied me as far as Sheerness. It was for tlic first 
time I saw this part of the Thames. Its beautiful wind- 
ings, and tbe varying scenery on and around* its waters, 
afforded us. great pleasure The view from Shooter’s hill 
is of an immense extent. At Rochester, the Medway dis- 
plays its greatest beauty. During our whole journey, 
those hills of Kent, which terminate in the chalk hills of 
Dover, were ^n by us. On the other side of Rochester 
the country becomes more level, barren, and uniform. 
Orchards of cherry trees, for which this county is cele- 
brated, were seen on all sides in great number. The rich 
but distant treasui^ I was going to enjoy occupied my 
thoughts. 
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On the 23d, in the morning, I took leave of Von Buch, 
and went on Vmard. I had been expeeted for soijie days. 
Captain Tuekey came on board a few hours afterwards ; 
on llie 2.')th wc Weighed* anchor. An unsteady wind 
carried us to the Downs, where we ancliorcd, and re- 
mained there the 26lh and 27th. On the 28th’ we> passed 
tliroiigli the Downs, and rouhd Beachy Head. On the 
29 th we were aruising with variable winds. The S. W. 
wind at last prevailing, we were obliged, on the 2d of 
March, to anchor ih the harbour of Plymouth, on the 
identical spot where Napoleon Bonaparte had been in the 

Northumberland. Here wc remained to the 6th. On tlie 

• • * ■ • 

3d, Galwcy, Tudor, and myself went 011 shore to see the 

beautiful country-seat of L’ord Mount Edgeconrbe. The 
prospect from the highest hill has greater variety, and is 
more beautiful, than any 1 had seen in England. The 
great number of limcstone^clifis projecting in groups into 
the sea ; the numerous bays ; the two rivers that empty them- 
selves into the harbour ; the three different towns of Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse, and Dock ; the great number of ships 
of commerce and of war ; the hills of Mount Edgecombe 
covered with wood,— and ajl this, comprehended . in one 
view, forms a most striking, lively, and picturesque land- 
scape. The immense ]3feak-wat^, which, is constructing 
across the harbour, is now nearly finished,. * • 

On the 5th, Lieutenant Hawkey accompanied us again 
on shore to see the men of war in the harbour. We went 
on board the ‘ three-decker St.* Vincent, which had lately 
left the dock-yard, and is considered as the most perfect 
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vessel that ever was built. She carries 128 guns. Such 
an immense machine, for the first time seen floating on the 
water, makes a striking impression. The cabins are as 
large as bail-rooms, with galleries as spacious as balconies. 
The construction of the pump-works (qu. chain-pump ?), 
and of the })owder-room h remarkable. I was refused 
entrance into the dock-yards as being a foreigner, though 
in the English serv'ice. In the house of Lieutenant Taylor 
I waited, patiently for the return of the other gentlemen, 
and amused myself in the mean time with reading tlie 
tr.avels of Bruce. We passed through Stonehousc town, 
where they are breaking down a rock of limestone in order 
to level the ground for the convenience of the increasing 
towns in the vicinity of Plymouth. Wd visited the 
castle. See. On returning, we dined in Stonehouse. I was 
somewhat: tempted to remain on shore during the night, 
but gave it up, and returned on board Jate in the evening. 
On the 5th we put to sea againvund the wind proving 
contrary, we anchored in the evening of tlie 6th in 
the harbour of Falmouth. The 7th, all Went on shore. 
Tudor and myself hired horses .with tlic intention to 
travel about in. the country, to see mines^ &c. Pass- 
ing through Penryn we arrived in Truro, which is one 
of the mining towns in Cornwall. On the way we saw 
a furnace for . melting tin, the construction of which was 

very simple without bellows. 1 • dined in comr 

pany with two^Putch ordnance officers, who had made 
all the campaigns of' Napoleon, and having been at last 
taken prisoners at BereSina, had been sent to Archangelf 
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where they were detained a year and a. half. They were 
now ordered out to Batavia in a rotten frigate, which is 
here repairing. 

From Truro we proceeded tt> the mines in its neighbour- 
hood, by the way of Sherwater. 1 descended one of the 
copper-mines to the depth of about 56 ^thorns. The 
shafts, as also the adits. are very narrow.. Only a few 
men were at work in each of .them, making constantly 
use of the pick-axe. The steam engines are in high per- 
fection, and indispensable on account of the vast quan- 
tity of water in the’ mine. These engines have therefore 
been constructed in several, places. The appearance of 
die country is that of a vast headi. The formation seems 
to be prineipally mica and clay-slate, with large veins of 
quartz, in which the ores of tin and copper occur between 
and at the ude of each other. Long ranges of stones 
heaped upon one another are to be seen. The friends of 
Tudor in Truro detained us till late in thb evening. 

On the 8th, in the evening, we made an excursion 
to St. Maws, situated in the neighbourhood. It is an in- 
considerable fishingrtowu ; but it is probable, that, before 
the groiving importance of Falmouth, it was a considerable 
boi'ough, because it has the right of sending two members 
to Parliament, who however at present may be said to be 
chosen by the Marquts'of Buckingham. The manners of 
the inhabitants- seemed to indicate that the spot is not 
much frequented. 

March 9th. The wind veering towards N.W. we weighed 
anchor with hopes that the S.W. wind has now left us. 
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March lOtli. VV'e arc ofl* Scilly. 'I’li® wiiul changed 
again to S.W. We biade the signal in vain ibr pilots, 
tliey having already returned to Falmouth. lu the morn- 
ing of the 152th wc anchored, for the second time, l^twccu 
Pcnclennis and St. Maws. 

• March 19th. All this time \ye have been detained in 
the harbour of Falmouth, partly iroin the stormy ^veatlier, 
and partly in order to take in water and provisions, and 
to fit tl^e Congo with new rigging. We tveighed anchor 
in the morning. 1 liavc written twice to Von Buch and 
to lialgaard, to whom 1 have given a commission to ‘send 
all my letter| to St. Helena. A strong gale from N.E. 
has to-day (the SOth) carried us to the 49* 17' latitude,, and 
60* longitude. The weather is now almost calm. The 
Congo sails almost as well as the transport. 

March 2dth. For the first five days wo have been favour- 
ed by a .steady N. £. wind, which 'has carried us to tlic 
latitude of Cape Finisterre. 

April 1st.' The wind having been* very ftivpural>lc, 
brought U 9 yesterday within sight of Madeira, which we 
passed on its eastern side ; and to-daj^ 1 expect to see 
once more my oldr friends Palnia, and the Peak of Tene- 
*rifie. The we^^her, as is .usual in the vicinity of these 
islands, has continued for some days very squally. Un- 
fortunately we are to pass, as it would eeeio, the Canaries, 
without stopping before we arrive at St. Jago. . Jlcing 
again so near lo a place,, where the last 3 'ear 1 enjoyed so 
numy delightful hours, which 1 never must forget, they 
were now as 'forcibly recalled to my memory as when 
present, but with a feeling of regret that they never more 
. 11 h 
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can be renewed; I had^ reckoned for certain on being 

able to fill up seirer&l deficiences in the observations that 

have been made on these islands. Fpr the last few days 

we have seen but little that could be considered as re- 

« 

markable on the ocean. /*A t^umberof pojrpoises tumbling 
about the* vessel; two large birds^.the^ species of which, 
at the distance we observed them yesterday, could not be 
determined ; some Medusse, probably Medusa pelluddat 
but of whiclP we have not b^n able to catch t^y, were 
all of the animal creation we got sight of. On board the 
Congo 1 -saw a small whale, also a small turtle covered 
with two or three species of which ^e dissected, 

and a small species of Cancer, probably the Cmcerfulgens 
of Sir Joseph Banks. . 

On the Sd, at day-break, the majestic ridge of roqk 
that skirts the shores of Pafina was discovered. We passed 
its western side, at a distance of from two to three league 
irom Punte-de^fiien-zabiente. The two highest summits, 
particularly that of Roche de la Mustacbos, were covered 
with snow, and irradiated by the reflect^ beams of the sun 
a glittering light |mm the upper region of the air. In the 
course of the afternoon we came in sight of Tino, though 
it was inveloped ii\ ^ dense foggy air. ]|^^ppnsidered its* 
greatest height to be. a little more then 4000 |ieet. W'e had 
lipt the pleasure of seeing Peek.^of Teneriffe again, 
tthe v^ther is now very agreeable ; the temperature 
between 15^ and 20^ of Reaun^pf,. We haVea favourable 
wind, which, boWever, has. not yet chan^d to the tro- 
pical or trade wind, but is more "inclined to, the N.£. 
The night was star-light. Galwey and myself amused 
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ourselves bj studying the constellations, of which the 
northern ones wil^g^ooii leave us. The sea begins to ex- 
hibit a greater abundance of animals. Cranch is at length 
preparing to fish up whatever he can catch. In the last 
few days we have constantly seen and canght a great 
number' of Portuguese men-of war ('//o/orAtfria pkysalu); 
also a small eatabIe*Fe4i/fa (which I sketched) ; a Salpa ? 
which emits light, and a Medim, with four tentaculit. On 
board the Congo I saw a LoUgo vulgaris, and a fragment 
of a small Nautilus, covered by a species of Lepds. 

The Congo has for some days been sailing at a slow 
rate, and is now again taken in tow. Cranch, I fear, by 
his absurd conduct, will diminish thP liberality of the 
Captain tot^ards us. He is like a pointed arrow to the 
company. 

April 5tb. To-day the deep azure colour of the water 
has suddenly changed into a dark sea-grein colour. I^st 
night we crossed the Tropic of Cancer. The Intrude 
to-day at noon is 2#. 

April 7th. The water of the sea has again resumed its 
usual colour. The anomalous temperatare of the sea, its 
green colour, and the great number of MoUusea that were 
seen, seemed to indicate that we were in soundings, but a 
line of one hundred fathonis wastri^ without success. 

April 8tln We got in ri^t of the island of Bonavista, and 
passed its S. R. side at the distance ^ .... leagues. Its * 
appeaiuncn reiBmnU tbW of the .eastern Canaries. Its 
height can be greater than thein, but none of hs 

higher hills had^a vplclihic*forin. 
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April 9« In the •morning we were lender the island of 
Majo, which appeared to be lower tl^ Bonavista ; and 
soon after we got sight of St. Jago. It is only a few days 
since the Captain informed us that we were to touch at Porto 
Praya, though we had reason to suppose tliis to be the 
plan long ago. All eyes were ^erefore with* double 
eagerness bent toward^ the island & we approached it. 
After Jiaving for so long time seen nothing but the heaven 
and the ocean, even the barren rocks, which were the first 
objects that met our scrutinizing eyes, conveyed ap 
agreeable impression : though, in looking through - the 
telescope, it wae with difficulty I could discover the least 
vegetation, and scarcely expected on these rocks a richer 
harvest than in the deserts of Lonzocolo last year. This 
island appeared much higher than either of the two we had, 
just* passed. In itsgeneral formation it resembles the Ca- 
naries. It is sifrroundcd by a perjrendicular.wall of rock 
without any strand, and it rises gradually up to the summit 
of the hills. The highest mountain is*about the niiddle of 
die island.- Its shape is that of an* oblique cone, the top of 
which. rears its heml. above tlie clouds, appearing at a dis- 
tance like a black spot. The harbour soon opened out 
between the rocks, in -the form of an half circle. On both 
sides batteries have been erected, but merely for the sake 
of appearance. Guns without carriages,* negip-soldiers 
having muskets without locks, and ^e barrels tied to the 
stocks ‘ftith twine, constitute ^ dfefimee of the hjarbour. 
At the bottom of this circular inlet is situated the principal 
sca>port town of the island, ivli^h is neariy in -die same 
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condition as the batteries* ‘ It i» built on aflat ro'ck, witL 
the tliird and principal battery in front of it, surrounded 
by a continuation of the valley la Trinidad, which on each 
side of the town fomis a level plain, overgrown with groups 
of the date-palm ; and terminating in a sandy beach. A 
rock situated towards the’western i^attery, terms the west 
side' of the entrance. In the harbour were two vessels, 
one of which having Englis}! colours, made us hope for a 
conveyance of letters to England ; but Ave Avere aflftrwards 
informed that this 'vessel was to be very much delayed in 
its passage, being previously destined to touch at Lisbon. 
At 1 2 o’clock the anchor was dropt, and we were immedi- 
ately ready Ito go on shore. It had been signified to ys, 
that the expedition Avould have to remain here tAyo days 
only ; we were therefore anxious to make the best use we 
could of our limited time. Most of the oflicers, Tudor, 
the gardener and myself, went on shore. Our plan was to 
ramble about in the neighbourhood the whole of the aflcr- 
noon; afterward? to join Fitzmaurice, Oalwcy and Cranch, 
Avho had set out on a fishing-party in a small bay situated 
to ^e eastward ; then to return Avith them on bbard ; and, 
before day-break the next morning, to make an excursion 
to the higher mountains of the island, ’and not to return till 
the last mdmeiU; of our allot^d time. Unfortunately, in 
conseqiieik:e of this plan, we had not proArided ourselves 
irith mbij^ apparatus than would be necessary for an cx- 
ounion of a few hours only. Captain Ttickey and thetest 
vraited’dpon th^ ^Oovemor. Lockhart and myself soon 
found dP coursd objects enough to attract oiir attention ; 
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•and we began to form a more favourable idea of the vege* 
tation of the island, than its first appearance from the 
vessel seemed to promise. The shore was covered with 
Convolvoltis soldanella, resembling Iponuem ; ' and half a 
dozen unknown plants, which were successively found 
growing among the palm^ made us soon regret, in our joy, 
that we had so short a time to stay here. ' We took a view 
of the structure of the rocks*! which on this side the town 
form a‘ perpendicular precipice, and every where along the 
coast consist of five or six strata in the following order. 
1st. Conglomerate. •2d. Tufa of pumice-stone. 3d. Pu- 
miCe-stone. 4th. A stratum consisting of an uniform and 
89mewhat blistered substance. 5th. Basalt. 6th. The 
uppermost stratum, which is similar to the 4th, and by its 
•concentric formation, globules &c. made it evident that it 
had been in a fluid state. It resembled the same corres- 
ponding stratum in .the Canaries. We went into the town, 
which consists of a few rows of miserable huts, situated on 
a flat rock, about an English mile in circumference, and 
surrounded by the lower part of the valley of Trinidad. 
Most of the inhabitants here, as indeed on the wfiple island, 
are negroes. Although we discovered nothing but naked 
rocks and withered fields, wherever we turned our eyes, 
yet many diflerent sorts of fruit, poultry, .&c. were'oflered 
to our view, which proves, that the mterioV of the country 
must Have a different appearance. We descended and 
crossed the other valley of palms, travelling over level and 
ecorched plains, in order to join our comrades of the fish- 
ing party. The night was fast approaching. We made 
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signals in vain for a boat from the east battery, under 
which the ships were lying at anchor. We ran back to the 
town and down to the other place of landing, hoping to 
■ find them there, but were now informed, to our great as- 
tonishment, that therboat, which had brought us on shore, 
had been upset in the surf when going out again, with all 
the officers. * Captain Tuckey succeeded in reaching the 
shore by swimming, and escaped with the loss of his sword. 
Lieut. Hawkey’s foot was entangled in a rope, and he was 
with much difficulty and almost lifeless brought on shore 
by Captain Tuckey and a negro. The fat purser wisely 
saved himself on the bottom of the boat. Thus they ail 
got pretty well off, but their fright had tnadc them forget 
us entirdy. We were therefore once more obliged to 
return to the town, and take up our lodgings at a kind of 
public-house, kept by a fat negro woman, to whom we 
left the care of providing for our dinner, of washing our 
linen, &c. We were better accommodated than we ex- 
pected. Before day break we were upon the alert, look- 
ing out for the funding of the gentlemen from the ship, 
with instruments, books, &c. for our excursion to the inte- 
of the island. We waited iftipatiently till ten o’clock, 
were disappointedly In the mean while we took a walk 
roiind^the town, and descended into the plain to the cast 
side. Here are several wells, one of which in particular 
suppliesthc town with water. It is about ^re^ fathoms deep, 
and its water was the temperature of 76** of Fahrenheit. 

A great numbei* of half-naked negro men and women 
flocked down to letigli water from this well. Tudor, in hia 


but 
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journal, speaking of the latter, observes, that their whole 
figure, their hanging breasts, and other personal accomplish- 
ments, made our young gentlemen of the party dream of the 
Venuscs we should have to admire in the kingdom of Congo. 

No boat was yet to be seen. We haM hired a negro eor- 
poral for our guide, and that we might not loose more time 
we determined to set out on our inlahd journey, though 
without instruments, and though our boxes, which were not 
calculated for a long tour, were already filled with plants. 
Our plan was, if possible, to proceed this evening to the 
foot of Pico Antonio (the highest mountain in the island), 
and having reposed ourselves in some hut during the night, 
to ascend the summit the following morning ; then to cross 
the iiiountiiin in a S. W. direction, down the valley Publico 
Grande and Cividad; and lastly, to return by the* road, 
leading to El Matheo. That part of the island, through 
which Avc had to pass, is mifortunately the most level. 
From the clift* near the sea, rising perpendicularly some 
scores of feet, large tracts of land, scorched by the sun, ex- 
tend themselves upwards. They are intersected by level 
barrancocs, of which the valley la Trinidad is the largest, 
running from two and three leagues from the harbour^up 
to the mount^ns in a W. N.W. sKrection. Through this 
vjilley, as being ihe most fertile, we took our way. Its 
lower end is horizontal, and at first sandy aud n^ed. 

. Some solitary trees of a Mimosa yr&ee the first pleasing ob- 
jects Uiat occurred ; ^aud soon aftenvards wc observed, for 
tlic first time, a huge Adansonia, divided into three large 
trunks, thick in.propoition to their height, with bended 
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brandies, and the fruit (Calbufera?) hanging on long 
stalks. Though destitute of leaves, the sight of sucli a tree 
made ah.agreeable impression, and the fruit 1 found to be 
refreshing. In the upper part of the valley luxuriant 
thickets of Jatropha curcas,. and thorny Zkyphu covered 
with ripe and somewhat acid fruit, were found growing. 
After these followed lofty jSg trees, Annouit, with ripe fruit, 
&c. Our first stay was at a hyt on th^ bonier of the valley, 
where we refreshed ourselves with delicious goaty's milk*. 
The scenery became more and more delightful. Shadowy 
inimosm, oranges and fig-trees increase in number. A mul- , 
titude of small Fringilla, an Alcedo with tropical plumage, 
and many other birds fluttered about us. The valley egg- 
tinued to expand itself. New plants occurred in quick 
succession, and^ifferent kinds of cultivated trees became 
more and tiiore freqhent. For the first time we discovered 
a whole thicket of Cassia Jistida with ripe fruit, and for the 
first time had Tudor the striking sight of Bananas, Cactus 
opuniia, &c. Of all the plants 1 have hitherto seen, none 
appeared moie interesting to ine than Asclepias proc^ra, 
which here grows half wild like thq shrubs in a thicket. 

AM at pace we were caUed from out of ^he valley by 
Tuddr. It seemed that our guide, John Corea, had no 
gi^t mcMoation of venturing too far, without partaking 
of some refreshment, and that he had discovered a conve- 
nient spot fpif us to eat our dinner. A fowl, with the'root 
of cassj^ya and sojpe'pggs, supplied us with a very good 
meal. While it ^as preparingf we took a ramble up die 
risiiiggidund’lo ihfi w^ward i.after^ds, having finished 


li 
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our meal, we proceeded on our journey in the valley, 
whichj from the eminences, was seen most to its advantage. 
A part of it, which was wider than usual, was planted with 
indigo, cassava, and sugar-canes of light green colour, and 
interspersed with groups of Pisang, oranges, Anmma, See. 
mixed with solitary tall cocoa-palms. Farther on, the 
valley winded up die mountains, and lost itself on their 
eminences. We had soon descended and pursued our 
Vay between the gardens along a rivulet, that ran from 
the upper end of the valley, and after having watered and 
fertilized this beautiful spot, here lost itself. We found 
the inhabitants very hospitable and good-natured. A rich 
fasmer invited us into his house to drink tamarind lemon- 
ade ; on arriving at it, we soon observed that it indicated 
a wealthy owner. He was governor, it seemed, of this dis- 
trict, and possessed a great part of the valley and the 
above-mentioned plantations. Here we saw the only 
vineyard which had yet occurred, and a large Ailanthus 
in flower. 

llie barranco now became narrower. We proceeded 
along its eastern bank across its lower part, and upwards 
on a gently rising and naked ground. It grew dark be- 
fore we had advanced further than three leagues. . The 
numerous objects in our way, and th0 tardiness of my fel- 
low travellers, had much delayed us. We came to ano- 
ther barranco well watered fertile, and soon afrived at 
a group of houses, where we wej% wefl.receiv^,. jB^ter- 
tained as usual with goal's milk and cheese, and hai^ mts 
for our sleeping upon. The name of flris p]aoe*is Piuru. 
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Close to the houses was a steep roek, upon whieli I found 
several interesting plants, and among them a beautiful new 
Lavendulat Hnd several others met witli in tlic Canaries. 
Below was a clear springs, overshadowed by Pisungs and 
cocoa-trees. Its temperature was one degree higher than 
the well at Porto, though we had ascended to the height of 
about 1000 feet. 

At day-break we heard a shot from the harbour, which 
made us doubtful \fhetlier we should proceed on our jour- 
ney, but not perceiving, on looking through the telescope, 
any blue flag hoisted, we continued leizurely to walk up- 
wards. We had not advanced iiir when the appearance of 

the country became ‘entirely changed. Alter having for 
• * 

some tihie seen nothing, pn the other side of the cultivated 
ground, but tracts of land scorched by the sun, and in 
some places overgro\irn with Spermacoce verticillata and a 
few Sida, it was an unexpected sight to perceive the hills 
covered with grass, from one to two feet high, being a 
species of Panisetum whose tropical nature was discovered 
by its ramifications. Innumerable herds of goats, sheep, 
and cattle were feeding all around. It bad struck me 
that of the whole family of the Euphorbiacea, which are 
peculiar to a great part of the African countries, from the 
Canaries to the Cape of Good Hope, the Jatropha only 
is here to be met with, and.this too is a foreign importa- 
tion. In the small level valleys on the sides of the grassy 
mountains^ I perceived groups of a shnib, which had 
something neiV in its appearance, and on approaching it, 

I fi)uhd at last aA Euphorbia, that bore so near a resem- 
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blance to piscatoria, as scarcely to be distinguished from it. 
1 met successively with several old acquaintances on the 
hills, as for instance, a Bupthalmum sericeiim; most of them 
however, in the Canaries, are growing in the lowest region. 

Another beautiful view oj^ned to the east. The valley 
of St. Domingo lay under our feet, between perpendicular 
rocks. ■ South American and tropical fruit trees, planta- 
tions of sugar and other vegetables, in various places, and 
at the bottom a rivulet; formed l[>y sevdiral streams spring- 
ing from the steep rocks around, afforded a most delight- 
ful view of contrasting objects. . We had now reached the. 
ridge of the moun^ins, and followed it for some time over 
valleys and hills partly covered with high grass, and inter- 
spcTscdEupkorbicef Jatrophacurcm, and some solitary 

The day was already far advanced, and on seeing the 
. Peak again before us, we found the ascending it would 
take the remaining part of our time, and that the way we 
had followed, though it was the most commodious, was 
at the same Jlime the longest. We resolved, therefore, 
to limit our farther journey to the ascent of one of the 
conical hills tliat surrounded us, in order, to take as ex- 
tensive a view of the island as possible, and then to re- 
turn. Corea was dispatched to the nearest shepherd's 
hut to procure us some milk. We gave u^ our first plan 
with less regret, by considering that we bad brought no 
barometer with us; but in return we missed many in- 
teresting plants, the number of which continuled increasing 
as we walked on. We had soon reached the summit of 
the nearest hill to the left ; and to the south-west, the 
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level land through which we had travelled, comprehend- 
ing the whole barranco of Trinidad down to Puerto, M’as 
spreading itself under our feet. Farther on to ilie west 
some hills were -seen, between which another barranco was 
winding its* course down to Publico grunde. The ridge 
of mountains runs in the direction of the longest diameter 
of the island from S. £. to N. W., but it runs nearer the 
sea and with steeper declivities at the N.E. than at the 
opposite side. The valley of St. Domingo is one of the 
deep barrancos to this side, and there are probably more 
of them farther on. Their steep side towards the ridge 
of the mountains, as also the Pico Antonio itself have a 
complete basaltic appearance. No trace of real vol- 
canoes were to be seen. The hills to the W.S.W. have a 
, more volcanic form, and it is in this direction that the 
high peak of the island of Fogor is situated, but this we 
unfortunately could not discover through the clouds. 
Pico Antonio is very steep at its western side. At the 
opposite side it would be easy to ascend it, the highest 
summit perhaps, only excepted. Its perpendicular height 
is scarcely -more than 500() feet, and from the place 
where we stood, about 3000 feet. Pico occupies about 
the middle of the ridge of the mountains, which is con- 
tinued to^the N. and N.W. by mountains more round- 
ed, bul not much lower. Its geological features, to con- 
clude from the structure of the mountains, do not in any 
essential poiht deviate irom^ those of the grand Canaria. 
All the specimens of minerals which I collected, are prin- 
cipally the same as those found in the latter i^nd. 
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Accprding to the notices which are to be found on some 
maps, there can be no doubt that the four islands to the 
N. W. N. are of the same submarine volcanic nature. 
Mayo and Bonavista may be compared with the lower 
part of St. Jago, and Fogo is in all likelihood the only 
volcanic one. The climate of the island is delightful, 
and considering its situation within the tropics, it is re~ 
inarkably temperate. Of this the nature of the vegetation 
gave evident proofs. There were found very few tropical 
plants in proportion to the number of those which are 
common in temperate countries. The temperature which 
has been given for its wells probably does not much differ 
from the mean temperature (isothermos) of the island 
It was with difficulty 1 could draw the information from 
the inhabitants that it is now about a month or six weeks 
since the rainy season* commenced. The Adansonia, 
Jatropha, and Ziziphits were already stripped of their 
leaves, and the Mimosa was producing new ones. Almost 
all annual plants were decayed by dronght. The rainy 
season was said to last from hve to six months, and to 
continue to the end of September. The atmosphere, after 
being heated in traversing the continent of Africa, is after- 
wards fully saturated in passing over the sea, and arrives 
at this island in a humid state, so that the fog comes down 
at the slightest degree of cooling, 'llie mountains, even 
those of less height, arc almost- constantly covered with 
clouds. At the height of 1400 to 1500 feet, the ap- 
pearance of the country is completely changed. The 
hills arc covered with grass of a tropical form and magni- 
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tude. A number of small strciims spring up in the hir- 
fancos and water the vallcj's. . The cultivation is extended 
with success to the tops of the hills. This sudden trans* 
ition was, as usual, very striking in the plants, which in- 
duced me to represent in a table their physical and geo- 
graphical distribution.* Whether the still higher parts of 
Pico Antonio might possess a tliird physical diversity we 
could not determine, but this is hardly probable. The 
whole number of the didei'ent plants collected did not 
exceed eighty, among which about a dozen arc new 
species, and perhaps one new genus. We did not see any 
of the. green monkeys that inhabit the steep hilk in great 
number, but many of them were brought on l)oard by the 
inhabitants. It was near noon. We waited a long while 
for Corea, and sent Lockart to fetch him. Corea return- 
ed by another road, and we waited again a long while for 
Lockhart, but resolved at last to leave a direction for him 
to follow, and to hasten back on our return. At Faaru 
we hired two jack-asses in order to save time, and gallop- 
ed off by a shorter way across the plain. But I almost 
swore never more to make use .of these animals, because 

4 

by being obliged to beat them continually, our arms were 
as much fotigued as our feet would have been by running. 
Lockhart arrived nearly as soon as ourselves. The officers 
and the marines were on shore; and on being informed that 
tke ressels were not to put to sea until the wind was fair, 
we walked quietly back again to the town, to remain there 
^tyring the night. It was on the eve of Maunday Thursday. 

* Sm TMt at the end of the Section. 
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A procession with wretched music moved round the mar- 
ket-place. We ’understood from the officers, that several 
curious circumstances had taken place. The governor had 
been washing the feet of some of the poor inhabitants. 
Judas Iscariot was hanged in effigy, and had received 
some hard thumps by way of chastiscnient, and so forth. 
The governor had invited Eyres and Galwey to dinner, an 
liospitality which proved to be rather interested, he himself 
and the noble lady, his consort, begging as presents for 
every thing they saw or could imagine to be on board the 
ship. All the provisions that arc brought to market, pass 
iji a manner through the hands of the governor, and their 
price is enhanced by the duty, which is applied to the de- 
fraying the expenses for maintaining the garrison and the 
civil government. The colony probably does not afford any 
revenue to the government, nor. charge it with any ex- 
penses ; for which reason the communication with the 
mother-country is very little, or none at all. Almost all 
tfie inhabitants of the lower classes are black people. Eyres 
came the following morning ashore,' in order to fetch the 
remainder of the provisions, consisting of goats, sheep, 
fruits, &c. to which we added a quantity of oranges, 
peaches, &c. Captain Tuckey, Hawkey, and Galwey 
, had been at the end of La Trinidad, and in another small 
harranco which is the country-seat of the governor. 
Cranch had been rambling about the plain, and shot a 
number of birds. Fitzmaurice and Galwey, on the first 
morning, had been very successful in fishing in the bay,^ 
but the boat was upset, by which they lost the fishes. 
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The last of these misfortunes happened to FitxinauVice 
arid Galwcy in the morning of the day of our departure. 
As they were going on shore with a view of making tri- 
gonometrical obsesvations, the boat was again upset. 
The instruments nearly escaped being lost, and the gentle- 
men saved themselves at the expense of some bruises only. 


DispostTTO Geo&eaphica pUn^tarum guns legi in imula 
Sti. Jacobi die et xr" Calend. Aprilis ; circa portnm 
Pray a: in cotwalle Trinidad et montibits Pico St. Antonio 
conjinibus ad altitudinem circiter 3000 pedum. ' 

A. Hegio infenor : arida, 1.500 ped. circiter alUi. 


1. Plantce tropica. . 
a. Propria. 

Mimosa glandulosa. - - - MS. 

Convolvolus jacobajus. - - do. 

— adiiiis criosperino. - - do. 

Boerhavia suberosa. sp. nov. - - do. 

^epressa. ditto - - do. 

Glycina punctala. . . do. 


Smilacipa anomala genus Ibrt6 novum. do. 
b. Senegaknses. 

Adansonia digitata. 

Achyranthes tomentosa. - - MS. 

Spermacoce verticillata ; etiam in Jamaica. 
Momordica Senegalensis. 

Cardiospermum hirsutum. 

Sonchus gore^nsis 
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c. iMroducta Americanee mm quasi indigence, 
propartes tropicas. 

Jatropha curcas. 

Anona tripetala. 

Tribtilus cistoides. 

Argemone mexicana. 

Solanuin iuriosum ? 

Datura metel. 

Cassia occidcntalis. 

Ipomea pilosa^ 

Eclipta erecta b. 


Malva piliata? ... . AfS 

Sida polycarpa ? - - - do 

— — repens ? - - - do. 

— ^ — micans ? - - - do, 


d. Jntroductce Anaticce num quasi indigence, 
Justicia malabarica. 

/ Calotropis procera. 

Abrus precatorius. 

Plumbago. 

2. VlantcR Zones temperatce. 
a. Propria. 


Herniaria illicebroides. sp. nov. - MS. 
Zygophylfum stellulatum, sp. nov. do, 

Lotus jacobaeus. 

Zyzyphus insularis. . - . MS. 

Antirhinum molle. - - - do 

Bordgo*gruina. * - - - do. 

Lavendula apiifolia, sp. nbv. - do. 

Polycarpia glauca, do. - - do. 
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b. Canarienses. 

, Sideritis punctata ? 

Heliotropium plebciiitn. Banks. Unit. 
Lotus gluucus. 

Eranthemum salsoloides. 

i 

Sacharum Tenerific. 

Ph^rsalis somnifera. 

Polygonum sulicifulium. 

Sida Canariensis ? 

c, Boreali— A fricanat qua simul Cnnaranses. 

Cucuinis colocynlhis. 

Aloe pcrfoliata. 

Tamarix gallica, var. canariensis. 

Phoenix dactylifera. 

Cenclirus ciliatus. 

Cclsia betonicsefolia. 

Comelina africana. 

Achyrantlius argcntca. 

Corchorus trilocularis. 

d. Capenses. 

Sarcostemina nudum. 

Porskohlea Candida. 


B. Re^O superior : humida graminosa ; inter altis 
3003 ped. et forsan ad summa cacuruina usque. 


a. Propria. 

Euphorbia arborcscens, sp. nov. 
Pennisetum ramosuin. 
Campanula jacobasa sp. nov. 
Polygala? 

Lotus lanatus sp. no^ 


.MS. 

do. 

MS 


MS- 
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Spermacoce ? divers, genus, videter. MS. 

Festuca? 

r 

b. Canarienses. 

Buptlialmuin scriccum. 

Tli,ymus thevebinthinaceus. 

Sidoroxylon inarmulana? (Madeira) 

Festuca gracilis. 

c. Meridionali^ViUropece, quce etiam in Caiwrieii. 

Silcne gallica. 

Oxalis corniculata. 

Sisymbrium nasturtium. 

Centaiireum autuinnalc. 

Anagallis ccrulca. 

Radiola inilligrana. 

(jinaphalium ? 

d. Capemes. 

Crotalaria jirocumbens? 

Iledyotis capensis. 

e. Americance hitroductee 

FiVolvolus landtus. 

Tagetes elongata, 

Indetermimbiles absque flore etfructu. • 
Composite annum, (duo) 

Liliacea. 

Convolvolus. 

Trutex. No. 90. - - MS. 

Cencbnis. 

Crypsis. 

Bilabiata. 



[ 3S3 ] 


SECTION II. 


From St. Jago to the Mouth of the River Zaire. 

w E weighed anchor about ikkui of the ]2(h, tlie wind 
blowing fresh from oiftheishuKi. At .5 o’clock, the fog at 
the liorizon having disappeared, we. got sight of the peak 
of Fogo, which reared itself above the skies, 'riiough sit a. 
distance of 14 leagues, the sun, which was sdling behind 
the island, afiorded us a distinct and beaut ifnl vi<*w of its 
form. The height of the peak jirobably is not less lliau 
7000 feet, which is considerable for a spot of so small a 
circumference, 'riic following days we proceeded at a 
moderate rate towards .S. F. till the J9th, wluin the wind 
dying away, veered somewhat to the south. We had 
calm weather *and squalls alternately. 'I'hus we found 
ourselves in tliat miserable region which has been so much 
spoken of as exposed to an everlasting calm and violent 
rains. The wind that accompanied them generally blew 
from the south, which obliged us to turn the ship's head 
towards the coast of Africa. The horizon was {•onstanlly 
foggy. In the evening dark clouds arose from the cast, 
and flashes of lightning gleamed all the night. 'J'hc west 
was generally clear, sometimes with scattered dark clouds, 
which at the setting of the sun, being tinged with an in- 
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finite variet}’^ of colours, presented an interesting appear- 
ance never witnessed in the northern hemisphere without 
the troj)ic. 'Flic other parts of the canopy of lioaven were 
mostly bright, except when they were overcast with a 
scpiall. The wind that preceded and followed the latter 
was seldom strong, but the rain fell in such torrents and 
ill such large drops, as to keep the surface of the water 
smooth. We had not any opportunity of making ob- 
servations on the depth of the sea. ' 'riie polar-star was 
sinking low towards the horizon, and it was with difficulty 
wc could discover it for the fog, in order to bid it farewell, 
for God knows how long a time. New constellations 
were making their appearance towards the south. The 
bright •glimmering stars of the Cross and the beautiful 
form of the Sitorpion, were seen in the course of the night. 
The heat during the day was intense, but I did not feel 
greater inconvenience from it, than I hud experienced 
upon former occasions. 'Fhe evenings were cool aftid 
agreeable. During the last fourteen days I was oci upied 
with examining the plants I had collected in St. Jago, 
and this employment being now finished, 1 am ab^t to 
make some sketches of the physical objects of that island. 
On the evening of the ‘28th, Fitzmaurice and m v self set 
out in a boat to make observations on the current. The 
sea was (piite smooth, but a gentle swelling from the west, 
and an uncommonly dark cloud from that (piarter, indica- 
ted an approaching change in the slate of the weather. In 
the night I was awakened by the motion of the vessel, and 
on arising, 1 saw the Congo again taken in tow, and the 
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vessels proceeding willi a brisk and cool westerly wind. 
We are now at tl)e distiince of 14 to 15 U'agues only iVoin 
the coast of Africa. Should the wind continue as it is, wo 
shall soon reach the latitude of Cape Palnnis, and probably 
then be out of this hot and tedious pacijic ocean, and a|)- 
proach the line, when, I suppose we shall have to go 
through the usual ceremony of being shaved by Neptune. 
Our whole party continues to be cheerful and agreeable. 
Poor Crunch is almost too much the object of jest. CJalwey 
is the principal banterer. 

April 30, To day we had the most violent squall w(^ 
yet had witnessed, and the Captain himself owned that he 
h|d never seen a horizon so dark as that, towards which 
we were now sailing this afternoon. At the horizon Hashes 
of lightning crossed each other in the deep darkness, 
which soon surrounded us. The rain, falling in torrents, 
and accompanied^ by flashes of lightning in rapid sticccs- 
sion,, approached us. We could no longer gaze at this 
dreadful phaBnomenon, but were obliged to retreat into the 
cabin. After somewhat more than liie half of the squall 
had passed us, we ventured up again, and (jnjoyed the 
most sublime scene of the whole heaven beautifully dlumi- 
nated by flashes of lightning. It generally darted forth 
from two points, now rising like spouts of water, now run- 
ning in zigzag, and sjjreacfing itself into innuincnible 
biasebiog shapes. No lightning I had seen in liun)pc 

bore any resemblance to this. 

From the third to the tenth of May wc Inul a southerly 
wind, that carried us far into the Bay of Guinea. Innii- 
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meiable. shoals offish of different kinds, but chiefly A/fttcore 
and Bmitoit'^eTe swimming in all directfons; E^ery dhy 
some of them wefe caught. Flocks of birds belonging^ 
the tropical regions afld now and then some men-of>wnr 
birds were seen. From flie 10th, ■ the weather has been 
frequently calm, but the squalls have somewhat abated.- 
Tq day a man died oii board, who had been sick a long 
time. On opening him, a quantity of coagulated and ex- * 
travasated blood was found in the pericardium. It was 
not without some emotion that I witnessed for the first time 
a burial at sea. Tyckeyread the prayers, and two sailors 
in white shirts lowered him over the side. The common 
story that the sick recover, when the ship comes in souncj^ 
ings, was not in his case verified. * 

14th. In the afternoon we had the very amusing sight 
of a great multitude of fishes, flying over the suriuce of 
thewaterand chasedrby-atbicores, Which hurried after them 
with the swiftness of an arrow. The chase took place close 
to the vessel. 

15th A number of brown - indicated fliait we were 
not far from land; and on the l6th in the morning;, We 
came in sight of Prince's island, at the^tliMnnce of ^about 
ten leagues. This island had a angular. aj^|>eB!ranceV ^t^p 
rocks of a cubical and conical form^'arOM towards 
and £., some of which, on tKe kidd We passed; were ^r- 
pendjcular; and white as chaUc^^ It is difficult to amig^i£Si 
reason for this white colour. Thdr ffirma^^ve 
are basdltic rocks, but no white substaime^ju ffir aif kimV, 
occurs in such large masses in this fornotidiif* ^ Ssmj^^f the 
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gentlemen supposed this colour to he owing to the multi- 
tudes of water-fowls which frequent these rocks; hut the 
number is scarcely conceivable that would he requisite to 
supply matter for covering rocks of the height of 20()0 to 
3000 feet, and of such a substance as to make it appear at 
so great a distance. The next two or three days we cntlca- 
voured to get to the westwartl, iii order to pass St. Thomas 
on the west .4Ue, that wc might not make the (*oast of 
Africa before we had passed the latitude of (Jape liOpe/. 

May 18. This day we got sight of the ishuid ; and on 
the 21st we passed its north-west side*, at the dislanc*e of 
two or three leagues, and Averc now arrived ait the lowest 
degree of the northern hemisphere. I'lie island is unciiiur 
monly high, its ridge of mountains rising in a peak (St. 
Anna), Avhich cannot be of less height than 80(X) feet : yet, 
on looking through the telescope, we discovered the moun- 
tains covered ivith trees up to their vi;rv summits. What 
an inviting sight ! how many new and interesting objects 
the natural historian has passed for centuries, without he- 
stOAving a moment’s notice on them ! Wc knoiv little or 
nothing of these islands, though they arc situated as it were 
in the midst of a track which has been for ages one of the 
most fretiuentcd by vessels of all nations^ while immense 
collections of plants and animals have been brought toge- 
ther from Australia, China, the East Indies, and South- 
America. For the last eight days wc made a cruise, which 
Avas perhaps unnecessary, in order to pass to the Avestward 
of St. Thomas. How I could have Avished to have spent 
these days on the island ! 


LI 
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May 23. In the course of this morning we crossed the 
line. All the .sons of Neptune were now busy in their 
preparations for a visit from his Tritons ; who soon made 
their appearance with their hair dressed with hempen tails, 
their backs strjped with tar, their heads covered with large 
caps, and gave notice to the Captain of tlie arrival of the 
God of the Sea, which was instantly announced by the 
sound of fifes and drums. # 

[Here foUows a long detailed account of the ridiculous ceremonies 
performed on those who for die first time cross the Equator, 
which, new and amusing as they were to Dr..S!nUh, do not 
deserve insertion Aere.] 

We continued to steer towards the west till the 26th, but 
the wind veering more and more to* the eastward, it was 
resolved to try the other course along the coast. The sea 
is here uncommonly abundant in fish. The whole surface 
is often put in motion by the flying-fishes, when chased by 
others. Their number is immense. Shoals of them con- 
stantly surrounded the vessel, and at night they give out a 
white light, resembling that of the moon, when reflected by 
the sea. It was also chiefly at night that we were enabled 
to catch, with the net, the greatest number of mollusca and 
Crustacea. Many different substances dSmribute to make 
the surface of the sea light. Some parts of the bodies of 
most of the Crustacea have certain glittering points, and 
two or tliree species of crabs were perceive^ to give out the 
most brilliant light. The points, which are to be seen on 
the mollusca are larger, but less bright. But that luminous 
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appearance which diffuses itself over the whole surface of 
the sea, arises from a dissolved slimy matter, which spreads 
its light like that proceeding from phosphorus. The most 
minute glittering particles, when highly magnified, had the 
appearance of small and solid spiierical bodies. 

May .28. We saw for the first time this day one of those 
floating islands, often mentioned, and which probably 
come out .of otie of the rivers of Africa. The Captain per- 
mitted us to put out a boat, in order to examine it. It 
was about 1 20 feet in length, and consisted of reeds, re- 
sembling the DoiiaXf and a species of Agmstis among 
which were still growing Some branches of .htsticia ; and in 
the midst of these were seen a number of animals (Sepia.' ) ? 
For many days past the sea-water has been uncommonly 
cold. We were probably in soundings, though we could 
not reach the bottom with a line of 120 fathoms. I am 
often up at night fishing for marine animals, of some of 
whicFi 1 make sketches. 

June 2d. We this day got sight of the continent of 
Africa for the first time. The land was very low, but 
we did not approach it sufficiently near to l)e able to 
describe its appearance. 'I’hc 3d and 4th we continued 
under the land with a southerly wind. The Captain re- 
solved to stand out again to the westward, which course 
we followed, crowing till the 14th, but found that the wind 
was veering more and more against us, and becoming 
the steady tropicaf westerly (? easterly) wind. We stood 
in a second time for the coast, and got in sight of it on 
the 18th. In the morning we descried a large vessel. All 
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oil l)oard l)clieved it to be one of His Majesty’s ships, which 
>vcrc known to be stationed here for the preventing of 
the slave trade. All were immediately busy with writing 
letters. On coming up, however, we felt no small disap- 
pointment on being informed that it was an East India- 
man going to St. Helena. I had indulged a hope of sooth- 
ing my poor mother’s anxiety on my account. We were 
now at a distance of two or three leagues from the coast, 
of which we had a distinct view. The shore consists of 
black perpendicular rocks, with 3’ellowish streaks running 
in the sanu; direction, and mixed with larger spots of the 
same colour ; and lower down resembling beds of pumice- 
stone. Hchind these rocks a broad ridge arises covered 
with trees, some of which scattered here and there greatly 
over-topped the rest. Tn some places we observed plains 
of considerable extent, and of a yellowish colour, pro- 
bably owing to the dry grass ; we observed also clouds of 
smoke, proving that the custom of setting dry grass on fire 
is even here j)revalent. Several leaves and pieces of wood 
flouted past on the water. About the parallel of Cape 
Yamba, and at some distance from the shore, is a conical 
hill, the height of which, though it is the highest part of 
an extensive ridge, did not appear to exceed 1000 feet. 
The longitude of this coast is very erroneously marked 
on the charts, so that according to the mo'st recent, and 
we may 8Uj>pose the best, it appeared from several .good 
lunar observations, we should have been sailing inland to 
a considerable distance. 

June 14th. A dead ulbatros (a bird rarely to be met 
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with so far to tlic north,) Mas fished np. On the 20lh, a 
M'hale was SM'iinining close to the vessel. For the last 
eight or ten days the M'eather has been Ininiid and foggy. 
’I’he Captain now communicated to us his instructions n'- 
lativc to our conduct in our future excursions. 'I'hey are 
such as to afford a satisfactory, proof of his liberal conduct 
towards us. Wc have two Congo n(“groes on board, both 
of whom speak Englisii. One of them, named Hen, acts 
as my servant ; but as Jhai lell his native country when 
tM'elvc years of age, and as the ollu'r is but very lilllt! ac- 
quainted with the English language, we hani not protiU'd 
much by t^cir information. 

Wc have for some clays past been proceeding at a re- 
gular but sloM' rate along tla^ (’oasl. 'Fhe sea-breeze g(i- 
nerally sets in at noon from S.W.,and.carries ns somewhat 
forwards to the south. Wc now anchor in shallow water 
at the distance of two or three leagues Ifom the shon;. 
The country here is xv.vy low, and thickly covered with 
Mood. The coast has a sandy beach, on which we enn 
distinctly see the breakers, and hear them roar at night. 

June 23. We anchored at a distance of three leagues 
from the shore, and had a beautiful view of it. The thick 
forests, which rise in tw'o, and sometimes three successive 
ranges behind one another, varied by plains cov(;red with 
grass of a light green colour, though they present an in- 
teresting appearance, nearly resembling that of the woody 
shores>’ofthe Danish islands, indicate at the same time, as far 
as may be judged at a distance, a great uniformity of the 
country itself, and of its natural productions. By looking 
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through the telescope 1 did not discover any difference in 
the form or colour of the trees. Some of them scattered 
about towards the beach appeared higher than the rest, 
and were probably palms of the cocoa tribe. .The pieces 
of wood which we. have fished up, do not present any 
variety in their appearance. -Ben asserts that the banks 
of the river Congo arc perfectly similar to this shore. 
Whales (probably Phpeter . ... ) are seen daily swimm~ 
ing near the vessel. We catch every day a number of 
Spams resembling Pagrtis. Its flesh, though dry, has a 
very good taste. On the 28th we had passed that vast 
tract of land, the appearance of which has been here de> 
scribed, extending from Cape Mayambothrougfi Malambo 
and Guilango down to the bay of Loango*. In the two last 
days the, aspect of the country has changed. The trees 
do not form themselves into forests, but are scattered in 
groups only, or stand singly, having uncommonly large 
tops. These groups might be discovered from a great 
distance, even when the whole country presented itself 
^only as a blue line, bordered by a gently rising ground 
apparently naked, with banks . of a greyish wliite colour, 
which probably are banks of clay that have fallen down. 

To-day we made several attempts before we could weigh 
the anchor. The current was very strong, and the bottom, 
which before consisted of a sandy clay, was here uncom- 
monly uneven, with banks of coral *rock8 and mud alter- 
nately. Although the sca-breeije blew fresh, the. vessel 
made not the I'ewt progress. On weighing the anchor for 
the fourth time, wc found it now to be so difficult, that 
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we were obliged at last to cut the cable* 'I’o-day, the 
29th, in the aflcmoon, wc are again under sail. Wc have 
ascertained that we already must have passed the soulherii 
point of the bay of IjoangO) although this point on all our 
charts is placed much fiirdier to the southward. The 
weather is clearing up and the heat is again encreasing. 
The nights are resembling those wc had in the bsiy of 
Guinea^ the atmosphere being clear, except at the horizon, 
where it is foggy. The sea-breeze enables us to get to 
the southwards, and we shall soon see. a new hemisphere, 
with new constellations appearing at night, 'flu^ sc^a- 
breeze generally continues until midnight, but is not fol- 
lowed by any land-breeze at all, the weather continuing 
calm until the sea-breeze sets in again at noon, or some- 
what later, 'fliis may be partly explained by supposing, 
that by th*e returning current of the air in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, the cqilibrium is restored ; a supposition 
which is the more probably from the fact, that the fog, 
which had been driven together towards the shore, as 
soon as the calm comes on, again covers the heavens, which 
before were clear ; but the principal reason of the want of 
the land-breeze may probably be this, that the great cur- 
rent of air setting from the two coasts of this narrow part 
of Africa towards the interior, is deflected towards the 
north, where the continent is greatly exuded, and where 
the heat is much 'more intense. 

Some days dgo thO sea had a colour as of blood. Some 
of us supposed it to be owing to the whales, which at this 
time appfoach the coasts jo order to bring forth their 
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young. It is however a phenomenon which is generally 
known, has often been described, and is owing to myriads 
of infused animalculte. 1 examined some of them taken 
in this blood-coloured water : when highly magnified, they 
do not appear larger than the head of a small- pin. They 
were at first in a. rapid motion, which however soon 
ceased, and at the same instant the whole animal separated 
into a number of small spherical particles. The sea has 
again assumed a reddish appearance ; but this is probably 
owing to mud, that h^s been dissolved. We have of late 
not had any sick on board. When we were in the bay of 
Guinea, several symptoms of a putrid fever were dis- 
covered ; but this disorder, as also a peripneumonia that 
frequently occurred, and sometimes was very violenti. 
were easily cured, 

July 1st. This morning we found ourselves *near die 
coast at the large mouth of the river Loango Luisa, on 
the south side of it. This riv^r is called Cagonga in the 
chart.; and in the place where Loango Luisa is marked, 
no river exists. The coast befgre us had perpendicular 
cliffs towards the sea*. Its banks consist of a reddish 
substance, which, as far as may be judged from a piece of 
about onefootin length, which was taken'up with tlie anchor, 
is a hardened chalky clay . or marl. Their upper part» 
which is flat, is over-grown with scattered groups of palma 
and other solitary trees. The bay of Mklambo. is situated 
lower down within the banks.- The harbour of Malambo^ 
as also that of Cabenda, which is next to it, were formerly 
the principal trading-places of the French on thi|> coast. 
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Ac noon we went all upon deck on hearing the Captain 
liailing some canoes that were in sight. They soon came 
along-side. 'i'his circumstance, more than the aspect of 
the Country, reminded us of the place in which we were. 
On looking at the hollow trunks of which their canoes 
were made, each pushed forwards by two or three naked 
negroes, who stood upright in them, the figures resembling 
those I had s^n in South-sea voyages were brought to 
my mind. The canoes were fn»m twelve to fourteen feet 
in length, and from one to one foot and a third in breadth, 
and about as much in depth ; the upper part of the sides 
w'ere somewhat bent outwards, the bottom was flat, and 
both ends pointed. The oars were made of a. rounded 
dat piece of wood, fastened to a staff. A halfUlrcssed 
negro addressed us in English, and appeared very much 
pleased by being answered in the same language, and in- 
vited on board. /He called himself !Zb//i Liverpnoi^ and 
said he was the interpreter of the Mafook, whose visit he 
came to announce ; but he appeared to be greatly astonish- 
ed on being told that we were not come for *the' sake of 
trad^, The Mafook came soon after in an European 
boat, bearing a small white flag, and he had an umbrella 
over his head. . He welcomed us in the English language. 
They were' all invited into the cabin, and- the conversation 
became general, partly in broken English, and partly in 
son>e.what better^French. They were very much alarmed 
on< hearing from, us, th^t hereafter no other nation except 
the Portuguese, ^Gouldvcarry pn the slave-trade >Vith them ; 
and one o^lhOin, ^hsidedQg the King of England as the 

M m 
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cause of it, broke out into a violent pasuon, abusing and 
calling him “ the devil." The inhabitants of Malambo, 
who were formerly wealthy, since the abolition of the*slave 
trade, have become very poor, beoause their town Was 
little more than the general market-place for the disposal 
of slaves, having no other source of profit, than what those 
slaves from the interior and the trade of the harbour affor- 
ded them. 

After having refreshed themselves with a glass of brandy, 
and with great appetite partaken of our biscuit, filling their 
pockets with it at the same time, it was resplved that the 
Mafook, with some of his gentlemen, should remain on 
board during the night, and that in. the mean time the boat 
should be sent on shore, and return with refreshments the 
next morning. They now put on their court-dresses, which 
they had brought with them. One appeared in the coat 
of an American officer, another in a red Vaistcoat, a third 
in a sailor’s red jacket, the Mafook himself in a red cloak* 
All of them had a piece of coloured stuff wrapped round 
their loins, and a skin worn as an apron. Their legs were 
naked. Those, who called themselves gentlemen,, wore 
caps of several sorts, mostly red caps with tops, but the 
Mafook and two others wore round capSj that were m^e 
in the country itself, apd neatly embroidered. They were 
presents from the king, who gives them oh appointing 
any one to the office of Mafook. The Mafook (Tamm 
Gomma ) had worn his cap six months only, but his piiede- 
cessor, who was wiih him and retained the tide, bad .word 
his cap for ten years. On showing thefh the plate ih‘ the 
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voyage of Grandpr6, it was found tliat Tatu DerporUs, at 
that time Mafook of Malambo, who is represented on this 
{date, was the uncle of Tamme Comma. But the luxuri< 
ous - > . . and polite manner with which Grand pr6 was 
received by the former, was very much contrasted with the 
poverty of the latter. Tamme Comma was a man of the 
middle age, tall and well formed,* with an interesting and 
noble countenance, which resembled more that of an Arab, 
than of a Negro. - This was the case with several of his re- 
tinue. He wore over his shoulders a riband with a fetishe 
of some inches in length and breadth, representing two 
figures in a sitting posture, each of them holding a globe 
in their arms : they were tolerably well executed. Grandpr^ 
observes of these figures that they have European f|^ature9, 
and the resemblance struck us immediately. They had high 
bare foreheads, aqualiue noses, painted white, and bore 
some resemblance to the £gyptian,'and in some parts to 
the Etruscan figures. Those of the* better sort of people 
wore skins of a kind of tiger, but the re*8t wore simply 
skins of calf. All of them wore round their necks pieces 
of cord twisted from the hair of elephants* tails, and above 
the wrist a thick ring of iron or copper, with figures, the 
execution of which proved that tbey have some skill in 
working fip^e. metals. Most of them bowever wore rings 
of iron. They told us, that both these metals were abund- 
ant iortbe interior, but that the country produced no gold 
dust. vWe showed them samples of beads and small 
lookip^lasies, dec; injorder to be inforined of what value 
they conadtHWdrthmh te^b^^ merchants, they un- 
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derstood perfectly well. A row of beads oj* a looking-glass, 
worth sixpence or thereabonts, they thought might be ex- 
changed for a fowl, and twelve cowries they considered to 
be worth as m uch. This price is considerably higher than 
what would be offered for these commodities on the coast 
of Guinea, or in the East Indies, where forty cowries are 
not worth more than a penn^. 'They were now called to 
dinner, and behaved themselves perfectly after the manner 
of the French. The Mafook carved the meat. They 
drank to the health of every one of us. . When the, night 
came on, they all complained of cold, and were very 
much • pleased to get our great coats to protect them. 
Tom Liverpool, having got my Norway cloak on, walked 
about ivith great gravity. They had several times been 
half drunk, and went now to sleep between deck. In the 
night we were boarded by a boat from Cabenda, which 
was not received. The next morning, having waited in 
vain for the Mafook’s boat, and the breeze coming on, we 
made sail towards Cabenda. The people of Malambo 
probably thought it too far off to follow us thither. In the 
course of the day t^o boats boarded the Congo, and by 
them the Captain .took the opportunity of having our 
guests sent ashore, though they seemed not to bc -Yery 
good friends with the people of the boats. These at first 
refused to take them at all, till the CaptaifT threatened to 
sink them if 'they persisted in their refusal. The person 
who had* the command put on a red embroideted dolit, 
being otherwise naked, and caine on board, wh^ he 
stayed a few minutes only. He confinned what the others. 
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had told us, that there were nine Portuguese vessels in Ca* 
benda. As this is the most northern tm(ling-|)1acc that 
has ev^’ been in the possession of the Portuguese, and 
which has been a matter of dispute with the French, it 
will also probably for the future, be declared to be the 
highest place to the northward at which they will be 
allowed to trade. It is not improbable, that the large 
vessel we met with some time ago, is also in this part. 

With the assistance of Simons (the Congo negro) we cal- 
lected a great many words of the language of the people of 
Malambo. Many qf them had been high up the river 
Congo, and told us that it is navigable for boats to a very 
considerable distance. Yamba Enzadi is, according to 
the explanation they gave of the word, a whirl or violent 
current, which may be passed by one side of it.. We felt 
disappointed in not getting. refreshments here, as we pro- 
bably» for some time, shall have no opportunity of pro- 
curing imy., The Mafook, among other things, had ordered 
a- goat and a •pig as. a present to the Captain, besides 
Jowls, fruits, &c. We should have abundance of all this, 
they told us, if we wquld go on shore. They had been 
tajBtgfat by. Europeans, among other things to be offered, 
never to forget women, and were highly pleased when' we 
were joking with them on that . head. After all, we were 
very gM^to. geb rid of them, because they made a terrible 
nupil^y particularly when their boats boarded us. They were 
a|^:^&iin|^iately quite as, borne, and ran to assist the sailors 
witl^4hft utmost wiHipgness to weigh the anchor. Some 
of them dgiiiiccd V lascivious gesticulations usual. 
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Tvith them, while the pretended gentlemen encouraged 
lliem. 

Fitzmattrice, accompanied by Tom Liverpool, had made 
^ excursion in the morning, in order to examine a sand- 
bank to the southward of Cabenda, mentioned by 
Grandpr6 ; but it was found to be so near the shore, that 
it was not thought to be of any consequence to us. About 
noon^ we could discover some of the vessels at anchor 
under the high banks ; and, on a projecting low point to 
the south-ward of the harbour, some huts were observed to 
be scattered among the trees. After pur guests had left us 
Fitzmaurice was again sent out ; Galwey and myself ac- 
companied him, and Hawkey soon joined us. Though it 
was already growing dark, the thought of approaching for 
the first time so neap tfab soil of Africa, afforded us great 
joy. From our anchorage, which was four miles distant 
from th.e shore, the depth was gradually diminishing. No 
breakers were observed until we came close under the land, 
the breakers running parallel with it to a great distance. 
We proceeded along the banks. The breakers were heye 
so inconsiderable that a landing might have been effected 
without any difficulty : but as the officers did not partici- 
pate in the eagerness I felt to visit the shore,, we did not 
approach it nearer than at a distance of some hundred 
yards. It was a level tract of land, covered with wood, 
and in some places having small open plains, on whi(^ 
stood larger trees ; from this plaim we were 8c[>arated bjrA 
white strand. A bright nujon-light aiding the awakeau^ 
enthusiasm of my inind, made mai^fahcy ^ beMd 
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charming landscapes, which appeared to me to be en- 
livened by the loud chirping of the grass-hoppers. No 
birds or other animals were seen. On hearing the signal- 
gun we returned. • 

July 3. The Congo -was ordered this day to proceed 
along the coast down to Red Point, which, we had in 
sight, and which is the last point before entering the river ; 
but the current carrying her away, she was obliged to 
anchor, and to day she was brought up by the boats. 
'I'hese two last days we have had a gentle sea-breeze from 
S.S.E. (? land-breeze,) which sets in in the morning, and 
commonly carries with it some butterflies. Yesterday it 
was squally, to-day it is foggy and dark. With the drag 
we have fished up several kinds of shells and Crustacea. 
An uncommonly large eel of a very good taste was caught 
on board the Congo. The temperature of the sea-water 
did not present any difference. To-day it is colder than 
WB bad yet found it in the southern hemisphere. We feel 
already the strong current of the river. 

July 4. We remained all the day at anchor with an 
indistinct view of the land. 

July 5. We went into a boat to sound the nature of the 
bottom, which was found to be rocky and uneven. Nothing 
was taken up but branches of an Antipathes, In the after- 
noon, after the calm and warm morning, a strong sea- 
breeze set in, We weighed anchor and sailed on briskly 
through the rapid current. In the evening Ve found 
ourselves aU at once out of soundings, ihe wind was 
dying away* ;aiid we thought we should be uoder. the 
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necessity of driving back with the current ; but at* mid- 
night we were again in soundings with a depth of 20 
fathoms, and the anchor wus dropt. We had unexpectedly 
passed to the other side of the jchanheh but we have got 
in sight of the long-wished for Gape Padron, and Fit^- 
niauricu is gone to try the depth. 
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SECTION III. 


Our Progress up the River as far as Cooho, opposite the 

Cataract, 

We weighed anchor on the morning of the 6th, in the 

expectation of soon welcoming the land of promise, hut 

were obliged to anchor again flt seven o’clock under Shark 

Point, at a distance of a hundred yards irom the shore. 

It is low, with a sandy strand terminating in a very steep 

bank. Along the beach and close to it is a thicket of 

shrubs ; above, this another of palms extends along the 
« 

whole shore (probably Corypha,), and higher up is. a lofty 
wood. The vegetation has the appearance of being de- 
cayed by drought. To the right hand is Hippopotamus , 
Cliif} ^th a low shore, running southward in a long 
straight line. The anchor broke at the heaving, and wc 
were for a moment in a dangerous and critical situation, 
the popgo having run foul of us. For the first time in 
four months we now saw the sails taken in. A number 
of naked, negroes immediately assembled on the shore. 
The land to the 'north (Mona Mazea,) is perfectly similar 
to Maxwelfs representation of it. The mouth of the river 
is very lai;^ perhaps fif^n miles wide. The naked hills 
of the interior consist probably of sand. Fathomless 
• Nn 
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Point is just before us. At this point, towards the bank 
that runs down perpendicularly 100 fathoms, the wood 
appears as if it were cut off. It is at this point that the 
river first commences its proper breadth. Shark Point 
is a narrow and unsafe anchorage. The bottom is steep 
and very uneven, as we have a depth of 17 fathoms on one 
side the vessel, and a depth of SO fathoms on the other ; 
and a few fathoms father off is the whirl of the rapid cur- 
rent. The Congo had also her anchor broken by careless* 
ness. We expect to be very busy tomorrow morning, but 
there is scarcely any hope of getting on shore. This is a 
tedious tantalizing busines. At ten o'clock this evening 
we have a bright moon-light. The dark forest and the 
white foaming surf below, present an interesting appear- 
ance. The negroes have made several fires on the Point. 
About the twilight the cries of. parrots were heard from 
the vessel, and large eagles hovered over the forest.. It is 
rather cold (69°), and the dew falls in large drops. The 
current runs at the anchorage about three knots an hour. 

* July 7 . Early this morning the .Mafook or gpvemor 
came on board in two canoes, with hia ixstinue. At first 
his pretensions were very lofty. He insisted upon being 
saluted with a discharge of cannon,, and on observing us- 
going to breakfast, declared that he expected to be placed 
at the same. table with the Captain, and endeavoured to 
make his words sufficiently impressive by haughty gesti- 
culations. Silting on the quarter-deck in a chair covered 
with a flag, his dress consisdng.of a laced velvet cloak, 
a 7ed cap, a piece of atuff round his waist, otherwise naked. 
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with an umbrella over his head, though the weather was cold 
and cloudy, he represented the very best caricature I ever 
saw. He soon became more moderate on being informed 
that these vessels were not belonging to slave-merchants 
. (who generally for the sake of their own profit grant these 
gentlemen every possible indulgence), but to the king of 
England, and that our object was not trade. In order 
however to give him a proof of our good will towards him, 
a gun was discharged, and a merchant flag hoisted. At 
table they ate and drank immoderately ; and in return 
])rOmised to procure refreshments if we would send a boat 
on shore. In the meantime they were to remain on board. 
PitzHiaurice was aecordingly ordered to go on shore in 
the boat; The Captain observing my extreme impatience 
to accompany him, said that if an excursion of a few 
minutes eould be of any use to me he would readily give 
his permission, but that there was ho place for more^of 
us. I was not long in jumping into the boat. With a 
fair wind and With the assistance of oars we were scarcely 
able to (louhle/the point on account of the current. At 
last with great difficulty we qeached the shore. Ali, our 
pilot, Rung a rope to the negroes, who flocked down, and 
they drew us fur some time through the surf along the 
cea^i The vegetation was magnificent and extremely 
beautiful'. Shrubs of a rich verdure, large gramineous 
plants, and thick groups of palms met the eye alternately. 
The cduntry displayed the most beautiful forms, the most 
chsdonhg- scenc^V I found myself as in a new world, 
which 'wa^ before Irhowh to mb in imagination only, or by 
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draTrings. We had still to double several points before 
we could arrive at the village, but our orders did not per- 
mit us to go farther. We leaped therefore on shore mth 
ond of the sailors, each of us carrying a rifle barrelled gun. 
I ran a few paces to the left, where the thick and dark 
forest came down close to the strand ; but my progress 
being obstructed by shrubs and grass so as to make it 
impossible to proceed, I turned to the opposite side. The 
ground was sandy. The strand was in a few places some 
feet broad, but in general the vegetation left i)o inter- 
mediate space. 1 met Titzmaurice surrounded by negroes, 

* • 

and bargaining for a turtle of immense size and a singular 
form, being no doubt a new species. On going farther 
I was so much obstructed by thickets of shrubs, that 1 
was obUged to step into the water up to the middle, which 
I found to be the only way of getting at the plants, and 
of taking a view of the outside, of the trees. The most 
edhuuon shrub was a Chrysobalanus, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to icaco. It was mingled with another, which, 
though without flowers and therefore hardly determinable, 
is probably a Ximenia, and ^le same I fowid at St. Jago, 
(whither I believed it to have been carried,) with a fruit 
resembling much a yellow . . . .j which had a fragrant 

smell, and an acid but not disagreeat^le taste. The in- 
habitants higher up the liver called it Gong^. The Por- 
tuguese missionaries tell long stories about its use in putrid 
fevers. Chrysobalanus has also a fhiit called Mqfba, that 

• I 

is bUnd, 1 saw also two large species of Arundo, three of 
CyperuSi one of which was the papyrus. It rather sur- 
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prised me to find this last growing in low and inundated 
places. Various shrubs of Hibkcm with dowers in bunches, 
and growing near the water ; a Papilionaceom plant with 
ripe pods, and thick groups of Mangrove were successiycly 
met with. The palms are probably the Hppluene, with large 
frondes. A creeping Jasmine (the same I found at St. 
Jago,) was also discovered. The forest consists of a tree 
resembling Casalpinia, but I could not approach near 
enough to be able to examine it. Most of the plants here 
mentioned are commonly called South American, but 
they have probably been carried thither from Africa along 
with the negroes. The Hpphane and Cyperm papyrus arc 
the same as those of Egypt. I found those parts of the 
ground the most accessible, which had been sef on dre by 
negroes. Near the Point a great quantity of fish was hang- 
ing exposed to the air to be dried, but no huts were any 
where to be seen, nor did any women appear, which shows 
that their habitations must be situated at some distance 
in the forest. 

t 

The current carried us back in a few moments. The 
large turtle was exchanged for a pair of knives, worth about 
one shilling. Almpst all the negroes who came on board 
our ship are Christians. One of them is even a Catholic 
priest, ordained by the Capuchin monks at Loando. 
They were baptized by these monks two years ago at St. 
Antonio, situated seven ’days, journey from hence. The 
monks have given . to the priest a diploma. This bare- 
footed black. aposRe, howeyerf had no fewer than five 
wives, the numb^ of whom is always in proportion to 
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their means and inclination, and ivhich they never fbr^t 
to make known. If the early missionaries had used a little 
move indulgence on this point, their doctrine would cer- 
tainly have met with a better reception. A few crosses on 
the necks of the negroes, some Portuguese prayers,' and a 
few lessons taught by heart, are the only fruits that remain 
of the labours of three hundred years. If the exertions of 
the missionaries had been deliberately directed towards 
civilizing the natives, what good might not have been 
effected in the course of so long a period ! 

July B. We had this morning a visit of another Mafook 
firom the point of Tall Trees, situated higher up the river. 
His. countenance, wore the mark of great good-nature. 
He brought with him as a present a beautiful little goat. 
They tell us that there are eight small Portuguese vessels 
at Embomma, which seems to be the general market-place 
of all the surrounding nations. Simons, who is an impor- 
tant personage in his capacity of interpreter, has already 
got some intelligence of ‘his relations, after an absence of 
eleven years, and Ben is in'^hopes of meeting with some of 
his countrymen. They all agree in considering it impos- 
sible for the Dorothy to proceed as far as Embeonma. 
The rapidly advancing season will not allow iis to stop un- 
til we have proceeded far up the river. The curr^t under 
the point runs from 1 to d| knots, and in the channd of 
the river, from five and six to eleven and twelve knots. 

On the setting in of the sea-breeze, in the afternoon, we 
weighed anchor, and were nearly boarded a second time by 
the Congo sloop. We had no sooner doubled the Ca|^ than 
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the vessel was whirls round by the force of the current. 
The wind howevyr blowing fresh, enabled us to advance 
about a mile before we were again compelled to anchor. 
The Congo went on briskly, fulipwing Fitzmaurice, who 
was sounding ahead. She anchored at Sherwood’s creek, 
near the shore, her people having thereby the satisfaction 
of hffving sailed before us up the river, though she haf 
been towed all the day. As we anchored we saw a schooner 
steering towards KakatooToint. While we were at table 
this vessel discharged a gun, and hoisted the Swedish .flag, 
which by inislakc was reported to be Spanish. On seeing 
the British flag displayed, she fired another gun, which 
wps said to have been loaded witu shot, a^cl that the bail 
passed very near our vessel. Every thing was now in a 

I 

bustle, and all in arms ; the guns were loaded, and every 
thing in readiness to answer such an unexpected salute. 
We were all courage, though, aware of our inferiority in 
point of strength. The schooner anchored at a short 
distance, and sent a boat, with a few men on board with 
the Captain’s compliments, and* an offer of his services. 
Captain Tuckey began to suspect that it was an American 
slave-vessel under Spanish colours. He returned for an- 
swer, tJiat he would sehd a message on board their ves- 
sel, with thanks for the Captain’s civility (the real object 
'was to reconnoitre) ; adding, that he commanded an expe- 
dition, of which the piTOciple ye^l, a cfirvette, had pro- 
ceeded: before usr The -sight of iegimentals,^ and of 
inarineSj, and the; return of Fitraiaurice in a boat from the 
upper-part of dlO confirmed the Captain’s statement 
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The Schooner immediately turned back and put to sea, 
though her Captain had just before mentipned his intention 
to sail the next day for Embomma. 

On leaving the point we had an interesting view before 
us. The sea-coast with its sandy beach and foaming surf 
were gradually disappearing ; before us was the Cape of 
ICakatoo, of which the lower partis covered with shrubs 
and palms to a distance of about half a mile from the shore, 
and farther up is a dark lofty 'v^pd. On the other side of 
the point the shore is covered with grass and shrubs, and 
one point after another is seen projecting into the great 
bay. Making allowance for the tropical form of the ve- 
getation, the s<iene bears some resemblance to the Danish 
lakes. In the forest of palms, some larger trees were to 
be seen ; they were destitute of leaves, and Maba is the 
name given to them by the natives. 1 have ho doubt but 
that Adamorm even here is jto be found. 

> 9th. We are still in the middle of the great bay. .On 
one side is Cape Kakatod, where a number of canoes 
are seen fishing. Farther on before us lies the Congo 
(schooner) under the land, at the mouth of a rapid river, 
the banks of which her people are exploring; The natives 
are still on board. The Mafook of Kakatoo eahnot for- 
get that he has been seated at table with the Captain of a 
King’s ship. 

lOth. We have been driving back during the night to a 
considerable distance. To day we Weighed anchor, and 
endeavoured again to sail up the river, but. on perceiving 
that we were driving back in the mid-streamj we’ wbre 
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obliged to steer out of it. 'J’he vessel was very diiHcuIt to 
manage in the current. We had soon passed the mid* 
channel, which is scarcely more than !•§• mile broad, and 
reached the Mona Mazea bank, where the depth was only 
seven fathoms. The vessel was for. a moment in danger, 
but by the exertion of all on board, she a’as brought to 
anchor again under Kakatoo, a little farther back, and ih 
shallower water than the first time. 

We reniaincd here all the day waiting for the sea brceac. 
^riic Captain began to entertain doubts whether he should 
be able to bring our clumsy bark up to the Congo. To 
the joy of all of us it was resolved that a fishing-party 
shoufd go ashore to morrow. Every one is permitted to 
be of the party, who may be inclined, provided he will re- 
turn with Fitzmaurice at breakfast time. 1 thought this 
time too limited, and procured permission to remain on 
shore till dinner time, on condition that 1 would risk to be 
cut off from the ship, in case the re-cnibarking at that time 
should prove impossible ; which condition 1 eagerly accep- 
ted of, hoping t)iat if such an event should happeti, 1 
might be able to get a canoe to convey me on board. 

11th. We were all up. before 'day-break and went into 
the boat. Most of us were completely wet, though the 
swell of the sea was not very high. After having dried our 
clothes at the fire made by the negroes, and waited until 
the first draught was made with the seine, when not a 
single fish was caught, the company, consisting of Cranch, 
Tudpr, Lockhart, a marine, and myself, proceeded along 
the shore. This being the only opportunity we should 

O o 
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probably haye-during the whole voyage, of examining the 
coast, I preferred to take this bourse, though less interest- 
ing than a walk into the thick forests. A great many- 
strand-plants were' growing in the gravel; some of them 
presented forms similar, to those at the Cape of Good Hope, ^ 
and detained Us a great while.* At. last we thought it ne- 
cessary to turn back and enter the forest. Thickets of 
• * ^ ^ • 

thorny shrubs made every step difficult,, but in return every 
step .was repaid by the discovery of some new plants. 
Among them were the following ; a Jasminfi with large fra- 
grant floweVs; pyramids of Fiagellaria of a light green 
colour, covering the trees up to their tops ; a Bhamnus 
covered with flowers; and several shrubs, almost alTwith 
fruit, and for this reason undeterminable. We tried to 
follow a path leading into the wood, and soon met with 
Mangrove trees, which sometimes rise to a considerable 
height. Here we sunk to our knees, in a morass. The 
first tropical Felu was seen here. 1 was now obliged to 
return. T.he whole peninsula seems to of tlie same struo* 
ture. The surf, opposing the current* pf the river, has 
thrpwn up a high sand-bank alpng the shore ; above this 
bank is a vast morass, covered with mangroves. The land 
at the river side is level and ..sanely, partly overgrown with 
lofty groups of Hyphane, The ground ia covered with an 
Arundo, and an Andropogon with , broad leaves. They 
wera each of them about twelve feet high, but had been 
set on fire in many places. Our way led through these. 
Hypheene palms, the fruit of which was hanging down 
in branched clusters. We met with some negroes, who 
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informed us that our comrades were in the neighbourhood, 
near a pool of water like a fishing>poud, where Cranch had 
just shot an Atihinga. We went down to the’, river side, 
and to our great joy found here the whole company, who 
Imd just had an immense draught of large fishes of a spe- 
cies of Sparus. It was near dinner-dtne, and we thought 
it best to accompany them on board. We returned accord- 
ingly with a full cargo, more like wood-icutt^rs than bota- 
nists. . Cranch had not been very fortunate. We observed 
but few insects, and the birds were very shy. . I saw a 
number of parrots, small parrorpiets, a black-bird on the 
w'ing, and two small Motkillte, but did not fire a single 
shot. Galwey brought to me a beautiful violet-coloured 
Robiniat which 1 had not seen before. Wc had collected 
plants, the examination of which wifuld require wjecks, 
though' our excursion had been so very short,, not more 
than four hours. Lockhart and myself were occ^Ipie(^ the 
whole afternoon and evening in faying in specimens of 
plants. 1 considered that the best way would be to pre- 
serve them immediately, and put a specimen of each in 
waters We found ourselves quite exhausted. The heat 
Was from 6* to 8® of Fahrenheit ‘greater inland, than on 
the sea-shore. 

July We examined plants all this day. 'Ilic two 
double-boats had already been put into the water last 
night. Both are fitted up to-day, and to-raon’ow we shall 
leave the.ship. . A boat from Einbonima is with us. The 
natives teH ua that all the vessels which were at that place 
had betaken themselves to flight before we entered the 
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river, having got over land • from Cabenda intelligence of 
our approach, which makes it probable that they were 
Americans' under Portuguese colours. Every thing yet 
.seems to indicate that the descriptions of the great breadth 
of the river, of the length of its co^rse, &c. have been 
exaggerated, and that the whole expedition will sooner 
terminate than any body suspected. The channel is very 
narrow, and, the current never more than three knots, 
though six are marked on the chart. The gentlemen from 
the Congo came on board the transport in the afternoon^ 
bringing with them specimens, of several interesting plants 
collected during their excursions. Yesterday they had 
penetrated into Sherwood’s Creek to a distance of about 
five miles, till tjbey came neariy close under the high in- 
land country, which is more open, and accessible. They 
had seen traces of elephants and of numbers of antelopes, 
but the negroes inform us that these animals, as also the 
hippopotamus, are first to be met with in great numbers 
higher up the river. 

July IS. All our baggage is sent on board the. double^ 
boats, and the Dorothy is now like a deserted village. In 
the afternoon all were on their appointed posts on board 
the small vessels, which make a .kind of fiTottilla^ Our 
two dbuble-boats formed the van,, and were soon fbilnd 
to l>e excdlent sailing vessels. The double-boat and 
skiff of the Dorothy followed, imd Captain Tuckey in his 
gig was in the rear. Galwey and myself were with him , 
Eavoured by .the sea-breeze we soon passed the bay, and 
in the evening found ourselves under the southern bank of 
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the river. The weather, as usual, was clear and pleasant. 
Small floating islands, sometimes overgrown with waving 
shrubs of Cyperus papyrus passed by us. The river-side 
was thickly covered with a variety of plants of interesting 
forms. We heard the cries of .parrots and the warbling 
of some small singing birds. The scene was solemn and 
beautiful. The night was approaching when we arrived 
on board the Congo, where we found our roont very close, as 
we indeed had expected ; but our agreeable prospects made 
us forget this and every other inconvenience. These 
prospects were only clouded by the gloom which some of 
us could not avoid betraying, when speaking of - the ex- 
aggerated accounts of the river, and the forebodings they 
were apt to entertain of the voyage being speedily ter- 
jninated. 

July 14. In the morning all wished to go on ^hore, 
which was at the distance of about two gun-shots .only ; 
permission for this purpose was given after breakfast. 
The landing-place was in a small bay just opposite the 
shl^, with an island covered'with plants, and a Hhixophora 
with bended branches. At the bottom of the bay was a 
sandy beach, with a small plain, in the middle of which 
a large Adatisonia was growing, and higher up a thick 
lo% forest was discovered. To the right and along the 
shore the coyh% was. n^ore open. A number of shrubs 
£Uid trees/ from iheir form and novelty, excited admiratiem 
and surprise. ' Farther on the surface had been set on 
which is the only itnethiod Of thaking a way throngh 
the impenetrable thickets. A^r having walked about 
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in all directions as far as the thickets and mangroves per- 
mitted, hunting for birds, insects, and plants, we sat down 
near the river to rest ourselves. The strand being now 
broader and more accessible in consequence of the ebb, 
we had an opportunity of*discovering many new and in- 
teresting objects.- I'he evening was approaching when 
.we gave the signal for our returning on board. 

July 15. I was fully occupied all the day in laying 
plants in paper, haying very little time for examination. 

I have already got three or four new genera, and two- 
thirds, I conceive, of all the plants that have been col- 
lected will probably turn out to be new species. The 
collection or birds and insects is small. Some of the 
gentlemen are again on shore for a short time. . 

July 16. We went* into the boats on another excursion. 
Having passed along the shore up to Sherwood’s Creek and ’ 
entered several of the innumerable small inlets, we pro- 
ceeded nearly to Alligator’s Creek, and then returned 
with the current. I’he river-side proniises us a large 
collection of plants^ the vegetation .being so luxuriffnt, 
that there are only a few places where a landing may be 
effected, either where the negroes coming down the river 
in their canoes encamp during the iMght, or where there 
lately has been fire in consequence of the.ir encampidbit. 
The high thickets growing near the water consist, chiefly of 
Fterocarjna, Cimvolvulus, a new species of Hibiscust related 
to tilidceuSf with scattered red and yellow flowers,- Potida- 
niii canddahrufh (d little farther up) aii Eugeni^, covered 
with flowers,, and a vast qiimber of shrubs and trees roand 
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which arc twisted a great variety of climbing plants, and 
mnong which are Quisqualis ebracteatus, and a plant re- 
sembling Schombcea, with brilliant purple coloured Howcrs 
in bunches. Farther on, in the bay, we met with more uni-, 
formity. BMzophora covers the lower part of it, having 
bended and branched roots, on which some of the officers 
observed marks, that in their opinion determined the height 
of the flood tide to be about 2^ feet, but they are rather 
to be considered as indicating the rising of the river in ii 
former season. A species of Acroxtichon is the only plant 
growing among this Rhizophora. 

A complete calm and the ^eep shade of the forest give 
to the contiguous places a dark and solemn' appearance. 
We saw traces of buffaloes on the sand of the shore. Of 
birds, we saw two species of the eagle, an Ardea alba^ and 
Flatm anhingOf three Certhw, two Alcedinest twer Ftingilbr, 
a litrge grey parrot and a parrpquet — The negroes come 
daily on board in. great numbers, bringing refreshments, 
consisting chiefly of goats. As yet we have not met with * 
any remarkable fruit, except that of Rhaphia, ythich 1 
have seen but once. . A journey to Sogqio is 'daily spoken 
of, but the distance is about ten leagues, and all on board 
being very busy, it is consequently put. off. The Dorothy 
has at last advanced a little higher up, but wilt scarcely 
reach JQmbomma. We have a great many Negroes on 
board, who. come under various pretexts, being by their 
own account ail Mafooks, all good pilots, &c. ITie prin- 
cipal enticejfnei^, however, are bur provisions and qur 
brandy.,. 
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July 17th. I remained again on board all the day. 
Lockhart. and Tudor went on shore. Lockart had col- 
lected several new plants, which were all ^und within tlie 
limits of our small bay. 

July 18lh. Lockhart and myself went on shore in the 
bay, in order to discover what still might have been over- 
looked. We found a remarkable tree at the river-side 
( Didi/n. tirupac. fol. 5-mtid.) We beard a shot from the 
JJorothy. The Mafook Senu, from Embomma, having 
been dismissed from the Congo, was received on board 
the Dorothy with a salute. The Mafbok with his retinue 
have been constant visitors on board for a long time. His 
pretensions were not much attended to. He was, however, 

• a 

presented with a small boat, in wliich he might return, 
because tlie Negroes, it was said, would laugh at him, if he 
returned ^vithoiit some present. The Captain resolved to 
proceed to Embomma in the double-boat before the 
Congo, having there affairs to settle with the Mafobk 
' Senu, which will take several days. 

July 19th. We prepared ourselves to .accompany the 
Captain, but the weather continuing calm we were obliged 
to remain here all the day. 

July 20th. We left Sherwood's Creek and the beautiful 
bay where the Congo had been at anchor, proceeding* 
along the bank of the river, which presented the most 
charming and varying scenery, and^ after havin*g passed 
Khox’s island, we anchored between several' low sandy 
creeks and small islands. 

• ■ I- ' 

July 21st. Early in the morning we were- under. Knox's 
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island. While the other gentlemen were (illing the boats 
with hshes in a few draughts, we were walkiug about in the 
thickets. Our acquisitions this day were ; a palm with two 
, sorts of leaves; a BJtamnus, which being too* weak at the 
root to stand upright, was supported by high shoots ; an 
Amomum ; a plant of the Liliaceoits tribe ; Rluiphia, and 
many other plants. A large dionkey was seen op the shore 
from the Congo. The Simio cephus was frequently brought 
to us by the inhabitants. 

July 22d. We made a short excursion on the shore 
nearest to our anchorage, where it wore a more varying 
aspect. A Rhaphia with brilliant ilowers was seen here. 
In the evening the double- boat was ordered to make sail. 
We bade- farewell to the Congo *with three cheers. Our 
accommodations were in this l)oaf much better in every re- 
ispect. Tudor, Galwey, myself, and the Captain, were on 
board. We sailed oh briskly along the shore, though the 
water was shallow. AVe frequently came in contact with 
the shrubs that were spreading their various branches over 
the water. The wine-palm waved its leaves above them. The 
parrots, flocking together like crows, leave this side of die 
river, where they have been seeking their food in the day, 
and retire to the northern shore, were they remain during 
the night. The wind was dying away, and we were 
obliged to cross over to the opposite side of the river. 
We.anchored under the first island, which is one of die 
mmy banks fomaed in the middle of the river. The 
Caplaih offered ipe his boat for ap excursion on shore the 
nqxt morning.- 
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July 23d. being. awaked early in the morning by the 
cries of. the parrots, we went on shore on a low island 
(Mampenga.) I had not expected to find here any great 
variety in the vegetation. ' A number of new objects, how- 
ever, presented themselves every moment as I walked on. 
The island is the point of an extensive sand bank formed 
in the river, and at the north side is almost joined to the 
main land. In the middle were low morasses, in which a 
number of different plants were growing, and among them 
two species of Nymphasa, a Menyanthes indica, and several 
others. They were almost all herbaceous. Tudor chased 
several water-fowl, but with little success. Traces of Hippo- 
potami were seen every where in the sand. A singular 
species of Sterna and an Alcedo were shot. The river here 
abounds with canoes, which come to this side to fish. 
About thirty new plants collected here, will fully occupy 
my time until we shall weigh anchor in the evening. We 
proceed along the islands, several of which are overgrown 
with whole forests of the Cyperus papyrus. We are again 
near the main-land, which has a most. beautiful appear- 
ance. •....’. . . 

. . . . A great many wine-palms growing* among the 

thidkets, seem to indicate a populous country. • A num- 
ber of negroes walking about among the shrubs, call 
out to us as we go along. Behind the thicket is a village, 
but there is scarcely any penetrable landing-pl^ oil the 
shore. We continu,ed our course along the north ride, and 
anchored under Sangam Compenzi (Monkey’s Island), 
and we are again preparing ourselves for another ei^eur- 
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sion on shore to morrow at an early hour, and to renew, 
as it were, the exciuisite pleasures of this day. 

July ^4th. We landed on tlie second range of the low 
sandy islands in the river, or Monkey's Islands (which 
name the inhabitants give to these islands, not to those of 
Maxwell). At low ebb they formed two ranges of banks, 
of which those parts which arc above the water at high 
flood were thickly overgrown with a tall grass, and with 
scattered thickets of shrubby plants. One of these slirubs 
was a new genus, and another a new species of JJmodonim. 
These plants and some Cjfperoidea: were the principal 
acquisitions of this day. 1 was running for a long time 
after several strand birds, but shot only a few of them. 
Galwey and Tudor were in another quarter. 1 waded to 
the island farthest to the south, and returned in a canoe. 
These islands are probably only inhabited periodically, 
and must be partly inundated in the rainy season. The 
Ashing for oysters seems to be the main object of .the 
negroes who live here. 'Large hctif)s of the shells of a 
Mya lay spread all over the shore, and a great quantity of 
dried and half-roasted oysters were hanging under the 
straw huts. We have not yet seen any regular built hut, 
but only thatched roofs, supported by four poles. A few 
women only were to be seen. We were proceeding to the 
northern woody side of the river, when we observed the 
fore^fop sail hoisted On the boat. Innumerable canoes arc 
continually passing upwards and downwards. The object 
of some, that of Ashing; of others, that of drawing palnot- 
wine#om the trees. ' 
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The 1)1^26 sets in to day somewhat early, or about eleven 
o'clock, but, as usual, is scanty. . It genenillv begins first 
to blow fresh after it is dark, when we are obliged of course 
to remain at anchor. We proceeded at a slow rate along 
the coast. Our black pilot steered between the iwo islands* 
to the north ward'(where the boats touched the very . bottom) 
and into the great channel along Monkey Island. The 
picturesque and varied scenes occasioned by the thickets 
and forests have now disappeared. We have now passed 
the mangrove country, and sec only thickets of Hibiscus 
near the water, with some solitary trees. 'I’o the right the 
low land is thickly overgrown with high grass like » corn- 
field. No forests are now visible, unless that name should 
be given to vast ranges of the Cyperus papyrus^ which with 
their lofty and waving tops present a singular appearance. 
Farther up some scattered Uypheene palms are still visible. 
The appearance which these two plants give to the whole 
country strongly reminds me of the drawings of Egyptian 
landscapes. The palms as we proceed increase in number, 
forming groups^ and higher up even whole forests. Great 
numbers of the natives make their appearance on the shore, 
walking abtmt in the grass between the thickets. We arc 
just by the village of Maliba, whose liame fs derived from 
its palms. When it gretv dark We anchored a little higher 
up, a few fathoms ^from the' shore. * A black cloud for the 
first time made its appearance in the northern hori^n. 
The negroes told us that it wa^ the prognostic of the ap- 
proaching rainy season. While I ani: writing this at bur 
anchorage 1 hear the evening music of the gtasshoplMas. 
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July 2oth. A gentle bveeze carried us about two miles 
higher upt where }ve ancliorcd near the shore in a small 
. bay. The natives welcomed us. A water-snake about four 
feet in length was caught in the cabin of the Captain. He 
must have swam on board during the night. For the first 
time we saw here the bank of the river rising perpendicu- 
larly about four feet* and consistiiig of indurated clay 
The surface was thickly overgrown with grass ; but as the 
soil consisted of a hardened clay, it was not so high as 
usual. ‘Groves and forests of Hyphtene, mingled w'ith 
some Adamohia:, were the only kinds of trees that occur- 
red. The village Condo Tjongo was at a short distance. 
It consisted of huts covered with neat mats, made of grass 
or strawi and supported by poles. We walked about an 
hour in the high grass and between the trees, on which 
calabashes were hanging to receive the juice which consti^ 
tutes the palm-wine. 1 shot a large species of Corvus and 
some small, pigeons, of which a great number were cooing 
in the trees. We saw numerous traces of buffaloes, and 
were told by the natives that they had seen a whole herd 
of these animals early in the morning The vegetation 
here is without. variety. A gentle breeze carried us some- 
what higher up the river. We crossed the channel, and 
passed to the shore on the right, near Farquhar's island. 

• Fhad now the opportunity of going oh shore for a few 
minutes. Here at length, for the first time, some traces of 
cultivation were seen. A considerable extent of land was 
planted wi^ raiuze, and some tobacco, both of which were 
now about one fiopt high. 1 coliected two new plants, and 
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soipe iipecimens of a Angular tttt with latge leaves, Wc 
proceeded along the island, which seemed to be well cul- 
tivated and very populous. At a distance an- hippopota- 
mus was seen with his head above the water. The land on 
both sides of the river is again quite level and sandy, ov^ 
grown with high grass, and in some places with Cyperus 
papyrus. An old woman, a relation of Simons, came on 
board, accompanied by her gff&nd-daughter, a little black 
Venus, the sight of whom kindled an amorous dame in the 
breasts of several of our gentlemen. Some tempting offers 
were made to her before hand, and Embomma appointed 
as the place of meeting. A canoe, in which was the son of 
Mafook Senu was upset. He gave a specimen of his skill 
in swimming by diving from under it. We passed Rough 
Point, and came within sight of the high country on both 
sides the river. To the lett were some rounded hills, and 
behind them a ridge of mountains, with a pointed pillar 
on the, highest summit, which is called Taddi Enzazzu or the 
rock of lightning. These hills are almost naked and do 
not therefore promise much in the way of botany, in com- 
parison with the lower parts of the river side. To the 
right wo observed a* large projecting point terminated by 
a rock (Fetishe rock) resembling a mass of ruins, hut not 
high. VVe crossed the channel and anchored near the 
shore, to the right. On the northside and at a short dis- 
tance is Coyman's Point, wheie threeohannels of the^riVef 
meet togethei:* We shall probably reach - Embomma’ 
morrow. The whole appearance of the*river, ks numerous 
sandrbanks, low shore, inconsiderable current, nanow 
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channel, seem but little to justify its extravagant fame. 
Its sources cannot be farther inland than those of Senegal 
and Gambia. 

Though we were at the distance of four or five miles 
from Fetishe rock, the Captain was desirous of soling 
down to it« Our pilots entertained some fears of passing 
through the whirlpools, which, however, we found to be 
nothing more than the main stream of the river running 
with a strong current. We had no sooner landed on the 
rock than we observed two hippopotami, at which un- 
luckily we were not prepared for firing. Tudor however 
fired a random shot near the head of one of them. The 
rock is steep, and difficult of ascent. Its lower part was 
overgrown 'Vfith trees of various kinds. Its conical shape 
gave us an opportunity of discovering' its structure. It 
consists of a coarse-grained granite. . Large pieces of 
feld-spar occur in several places, and at the extremity of 
a low flat point some of theni are not less than from one to 
two hundred feet in circumference. The towering cliffs of 
Fetishe rock, the new iuid varied vegetation on its sides, 
and the extensive view of the river which it commands, 
presented a odagnificent scene. This rock is the ter- 
minating point of the high mountainous land which is seen 
to extiend into the interior in undulating ranges of blue 
mountains, two or three ridges one behind the other. 
Beyond the great sandy and grassy islands in the river, 
scattered palma are seen in the horizon, appearing as if 
they* wehs growkig in' the wa.ter. The high land'rising 
froin the' hnnks of the rivei; would form interesting land- 
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scapes, if it was not quite naked. Some scattered Adan- 
sonia, stripped of their leaves, were almost the only trees 
that were visible. A few minutes only were allowed to 
me for examining the rich vegetation of the Fetishe rocks. 
The steep cliffs and the impenetrable thickets of shrubs, 
climbers, and lofty trees, limited my acquisitions to a most 
superb climber (Polyan, momg.), aZimodon/m, and a 
Liliaceom plant, the thick fibrous stalks of which (without 
leaves) are used by the natives, for making ropes. The 
sea-breeze set in late as usual. We passed several villages. 

We are now under the rounded mountains, of which 
Taddi Enzazzi is the highest ; perhaps it may be from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred feet. They seem to be naked, 
with the exception of some solitary trees and dry grass. 
Groups of the Maba paint are seen in small valleys be- 
tween the hills, and shrubs of a Mimosa are common at 
the river side. We arrived soon at the market-place of 
Embomma, where a number of negroes .had assembled. 
The Captain's intention was to go to the banza this evening, 
but when the Mafopk came on' board and promised to 
. accompany him to the King's residence the following 
morning, the journey was put off. 

July 27 • The negroes intruded themselv^ upon us be- 
fore we had left our beds. I went into a boat in order 
to visit Molineaux's island, which at the river-side consists 
of a steep rounded rock. A patc^.whiph had been set 
on fire opened a way down tothe more level parts. Here 
I found several new and brilliant, plants, and lofty^ trees 
with upright leaves, which I ' bad not ' Seeh ; befisre. 
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Impenetrable thickets obstructed our farther progress. We 
made some . attempts from the boat to ascend the steel) 

The climbers and creepers hanging down its sides resembled 
worked tapestry. The ground was covered with Ipomaa, 
one with white and another with violet flowers. The 
rock consists of blocks of quartz. I was called back on 
board just when I was taking a view of the surrounding 
scenery. In the evening we arrived at the banza, and 
dropped anchor near the shorC) which was level, and 
covered with grass. The residence of the king i» on the 
other side of the hill. The river is already narrow, and 

is perhaps not larger than the bay of St. The 

land to the left rises gently, and f^ms a long ridge, belter 
covered witli wood than the lower parts, and behind it is 
seen a range of undulating mountains. A salute was fired 
and soon* after a palanquin made its appearance, haying 
been sent by. the king to the Captain, who however de- 
clined going on shore till the following morning. 

July This day was fixed upon for the ceremonious 
procession to the royal residence. Early in the morning we* 
were already teazed w^h visits from Mafooks and Princes 
by dozens. The Captain preferred to walk the greatest 
part of the way. Some marines followed us as' a guard 
and we oursdves, dressed in borrowed coats, formed the 
van, .. CUir way led over a grassy plain, varied by -culti- 
vated patches of maize, different kinds of pulse, and cas-* 
sava, resembling asparagus as to . . . . . . Single trees 
were scattered aroundV .The grass was almost dry. .A 
pat)i leadaover thatising ground (which consists of clay) 

Qq 
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up to a hill, which commauds an excellent view .of the 
ri^r,*winding behind a high island, and re*appearing be- 
yond it. The Captain having got into the palanquin, 
which was constructed after the ancient Portuguese fashion, 
and the party disposing itself into a sort of processional 
order, and bdngput in motion, which, contrary to Europfan 
custom, is here a full gallop, .we soon arrived in the iqyal 
city, which did not appear to us a very large one. With 
its situation however, and neatness, we were more satisfied. 
On an eminence among palms and B^mbaxy Ad€mima^ 
and Ficus, and several other trees ; the straw huts were 
scattered about; all of them surrounded by fences, near 
which young trees had been carefully planted. We halted 
by a large old tree, under whose sacred branches the 
meetings of the .elders are held, and dl public business 
transacted. After some time l^d elapsed, we were in- 
vited to proceed to the residence of his Majesty, which is 
composed of several huts ranged withih a small enclosure. 
The Captain was seated on an elevated place with a large 
Wbrella over his head, and we took our seats around hint. 
The King, dressed out as if goiqg to ^a masquerade, in 
drawers and a cloak Cf silk, and boots of mariroquin, 
with a large cap on his head, resembling that of a gre- 
nadier, adorned with flowers, made his appearance, and 
took his seat near the Captain. -Neit b^ind U8.wererlu8 
-cbunsdiorB, surrounded by a great: assemblage of peofjie* 
Mr. Simons, iU. an ancient courUdress,. witb.a sailoiii 
hat on his head^' had here the weighty charge of being the 
interpreter, and had told us the preceding, esasung that 
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great doubts were eutertained as to the real object of our 
visit, and that, since we did not profess to trade, it could 
be attributed to nothing else than a hostile intention. The 

ft 

Captain ordered him briefly to explain the object of the 
expedition ; but this they could not at all comprehend. 
When any thing occurred in the conversation that struck 
tham^ oiie of the nobles rose, and with attitudes* resembling 
those of a fugle-man, gave the signal for the mcala ; on 
whiah all smote themselves on their breasts with an expres- 
sion of joy. 

As a first presenta cask of brandy was brought forward. 
TMs they comprehended well enough ; and having poured 
it into a large washing bowl, they fought among themselves 
for the nectar. The king and his ministers soon after went 
away, and we were shortly invited into a spacious straw- 
hut^ whioh, like all the res^ could not be said to be encum- 
bered with too much furniture. We observed in it, how- 
everf a number of small fetishes. Here we were entertained 
w^ a dish of boiletkfowland with palnv wiiie in mugs of 
English manufacture. The sailors dined after us. We 
took a walk in* the tpwn and were allowed to enter ipto 
every enclosure. Tudor and Galwey found here the 
daughter of the Maca^ of Looraba, which is a market- 
jdace, where tbey had been the day before, and made some 
baiHaiiis in favour of their other friends; The women are 
coaeidered in the light of merchandito ; and a husband 
takes careitovinake an.£uropean pay dear for 
hk> countrymen, howeyer, should 

without hn,^^ be is permitted to 
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put him to death ; but every one most readily will knd his 
wife to his neighbour for a very trifling consideration. 
Some of our gentlemen had tlurnghts of hiring a house ; but 
the distance from the vessel was considered to be too. great, 
and the Captain did not by any means approve of it. 

A long deliberation had takea place among the Kiag% 

advisers; after which we again asseiii bled. The Captain 

repeated what he had said before. One of the sons of the^ 

# 

King was the person who showed most uneasiness, distrust, 
and coldness during the whole deliberation. At length, 
an old man, unide of the King, .who commonly communi- 
cates the resolutions of the assembly, and who had votid 
with Simons in our favour (Simons had been called u^n 
by them to take the oath), broke leaf, which is the .symbol 
of peace and amity, with the Captain ; implying, that they 
believed that he had come on friendly purpf>ses, &c. The 
most interesting personage was the father .of Simons. He 
had given his son in charge to a trading slave captain, of 
Liverpool, in order to be educated in England ; but instead 
of this, the boy had been sold by this captain in the West 
Indies, where he had suffered many hardships: from 
which he escaped by getting on board a King’s ship, from 
which he was by mere accident s^t on board the Congo. 
The father, after waiting for his return eleven years, during 
. which time he bad made many iniqui|des:for him- in^^aiB, 
had now unexpectedly got intelligence, of his being with 
us, and came on board the first eveningof our arrival neaa 
Loomba. His< .eucemive joy, the ardour with ^ whi^ lie 
hugged his son in bis arms, proved that even amaag this 
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people nature is awake to tender emotions. * As a token of 
gratitude he offered to the Captain a present of nine slaves. 
Simons was here an important personage, was called 
Mafook, carried in palanquin, &c. 

. In the midst of this business 1 could only give a hasty 
glance at the treasures which surrounrled me ; among 
winch, however, I observed a CUrodendrum^ with flowers 
of a scarlet colour ; but I hope that none of them will 
elude my researches, as soon as 1 shall be at liberty to 
dispose of my time. The evening was again noisy, as a 
number of black gentlemen had come on board. They 
have already nearly exhausted our store of spirits. To- 
morrow our pilots, whose nam&s are Gtm, Brown^ and Tati 
Maxwelli are to bring the Congo up to this place. 

July 39th. In the morning I set out for the small creek, 
accompanied by four boys apd a servant: here I shot 
several water-birds. The shore Wes' overgrown with a 
thick sod covered with a species of Jumeua, and higher up 
with a thick grass, chiefly consisting of hchemum. I made 
an ekeursion on the shore to the right, which is a penin- 
sula almost surrounded by water, being connected with 

♦ 

the main land only by a small chain of rocks in the middle. 
Cultivated patches are seen here and there, with free access 
to a considerable distance. Lofty. Hyphane, a Bombas 
pettNM'. iritneo tpinoso, and a great many new shrubs and 
other plants, are scattered about; We penetrated throu^ 
the thickets up to the mountain which occupies the middle 
ofthe peidhsuisi.: ;^^ the summit we saw a superb tree 
with eatdbl^^lhiit resmnbling ’dfy . . * . . lie 
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inhabitants seemed to have no knowledge of itil^lieing an 
esculent fruit, but after 1 had given the example, they 
partook of it readily. A ti^ of Pandanui caught my 
attention. 

' The prospect from the summit was grand, compreh^d* 
ing the windings of the river, its iriands,' the points of * its 
shores tip to Taddi Moenga and Bamba, the eastern Bc^a 
de Embomma, the western Boka de Einbomma which is 
overgrown with wood, Kseri, which is the third island above 
Xoomba, with a rounded mountain in its middle. Boka 

f 

Embomma consists of a half decomp&itoed gneiss, which 
occurs in large projecting blocks. 

'The Captain had pitched* his tent to day. Friuik Clark 
came to inform him that his Majesty had sent one of bis 
dal^ghters to Clark's wife, and that he mi^t send for«her. 
1 took a walk to the town, chiefly with an intention of 
seeing Galwey and Tudor in their habitatioos. On ent^- 
ing the enclosure of ’ the King's residence found him 
ritthig amidst a, number of children, and distributing food 
among them. They were tall boys. . Having stayed there 
a whiles during' which I'was con^d^refl as the Embassador 
of the Captain, a young girl, naked, as alt the others were, 
presented herself kneeling at the entrance. I took her 
hand, when unexpectedly N^Kenges the Prinoe of Em^ 
bomn^ ofiered her in a very politb manner asa preseixt to 
the Captain. She was' very much alanhed ; and on being 
brought into^'tiie Captam'a tent, which was* lighted by 
lamps, she ran^sder the bedstead » The Ci^itnuMemed 
not much pleased wHb tels obtruded civility* < r 
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July doth. £{(ify in the morning I ivent out with Hod- 
der, and proceeded towards the upper end of the creejt ; 
and here 1 shot a number of birds. After having been on 
shore on the island Boka, 1 pul^ued my course up the 
creek to a bank in the middle, and passings the villages 
Thimanga and Vinda, 1 followed the shore until I arrived 
at Tinyanga, a village belonging to the brother of the 
King; He was sitting , on a mat, surrounded by his gran* 
dees and armed yOung men. The rock above the village 
is steep, with two or three springs, and covered with an. 
interesting vegetation. We went to the village of Frank 
* Clark, who accompanied us, and invited me into bis house. 
One of the Captain people had been sent to fetch a cow, 
which was promised him by the King. In assisting tp 
catch this; half-wild beast, my foot was entangk^.in fhe 
rope which was fastened to her, and with which she was 
runding away. I was thus placed all at once in an awkward 
situation ; it might . have been still Worse if the rope had not 
^ broken. I was brought to the King's house almost sensed 
less, except to exquisite pain. From thence I was removed 
on board in a kind of litter. I was confined to the cabin 
till die afternoon of the following day, when, with the ns- 
shtance of anothn person,' 1 was mbled to limp on shore, 
and toxxille^ such plants ns 1 might have overlooked on 
my fiHmeir eifcuKiotts^ • 

blight us the agreeable newa that the Congo had 
almndy^fissed TWdi Mienga. The Dorothy is at Tall 

an alligator. Frank, 



brought on board 
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a weeping girl last night, who. was eoon followed bj 
another. To day Tudor and Galwey have remioved. their 
light huts to the tent of the Captain, which is already called 
the Captain’s village by the inhabitants. A village means 

with them a pater-familias and his private dependants. 

* • 

The village of the King (Banza Embomma) is the; only 
village where several families have sufficient land capable 
of cultivation in the ndghbourhood, and to enable them to 
live together. The land is cultivated in patches only, and 
ffie labour is performed by the women, whom we saw fre- 
quently in the fields, carrying with them their children and 
baskets of provisions, the daughters of the King as well as • 
others. The only plants we observed to. be cultivated were 
cassava in small quantity, and maize, planted chiefly along 
the riy^tfide, probably because the air there is more 
humid. The cotton shrub was growing wild in the plains. 
Ptmfig's were frequently brought from the marketpf Loom- 
ba, though none were seen in this neighbourhood. ^They 
were said to grow plentifully higher- up the river on the 
opposite side, as also oranges and other fruits. The order* 
of precedency is : Tjenu^ or the King, the princes MaUbere, 
Mambous, Macaya, Mafoofc. The inhabitants are ad- 
dicted to some superstitions with respect to food ; as, for 
instance, to abstain ironi eating eggs, and naHk. A Fetish- 
man is not allowed music at his meals, except when he has 
not partaken of £eim6a? 

Jtdy Sh My foot bebg mdeh better, 1 was enabled lo 
take 4 short jvafk : on the 'plain. I cansed a.pit, to. be dug 
in order to ascertain the. tenqpernture of the earth, hut the 
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clay which here every where is predominant, and hard as 
stone, did not permit a deeper pit to be dug than three 
feet, which proved insufficient. The temperature however 
appeared to be 80®. The weadier, which continues cloudy 
and unsettled, does notallow of any remarks on th.e 
dew, and in general makes all observations on the climate 
in this season less intreresfiiig. 4 *>The temperature to>day, 
before the setting in of the sea-breeze, is about and in 
the tent of the Captain, 88®. The grand-father of Simons 
is on board.' Hodder is sent with orders for die Congo. 

August 1. In company with Galwey and Tudor I visit- 
ed our creek again in the morning. We passed through 
floating JtmiewE and Ipomcscs. We shot a number of birds 
of a species of ...... which is here very common. We 

proceeded upwards to the sand-bank, which Galwey and 
Tudor yesterday had found to be passable in a flat-bot- 
tomed boat. It was overgrown with floating grass, through 
which we . could not pass but with great difficulty and la- 
bour;* but in return, the most beautiful scenes presented 
themselves on the other side. 

The river runs between rounded mountains, the higher 
parts of which are naked, but the lower parts along the 
river side are partly covered with a luxuriant vegetation. 
The mountains incline towards the north, with their precipi- 
ces facing the south, which is indeed evident by the differ- ‘ 
ent appearance of both sides ofthe river. The declivity is in 
some places vertical. The Congo with the two double-boats 
arrived in the evenibg and anchored near the opposite shore. 
To-morrow we shall lake leave of the Tjenu. 
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August 3. We went to the banza with the officers to take 
our leave. In the meantime Lockhart made an excursion 
to the left between the plain and the jiills, and 1 took the 
opposite side, where I agajn met with the superb Brownea, 
The visit was unceremonious, and not very hospitable. 
His Majesty did not so much as offer the Captain a mug 
of palm-wine. His dr^ was that usually worn by the 
natives. He was seated near his house, opposite the 
bench of the officers, surrounded by .about fifty negroes. 
1 visited their burying-place, where a very deep grave 
had been dug for a woman who had just died, tod I p^- 
ed by her house, where half a dozen women were howling 
terribly. They are said to repeat this mode of shewing their 
grief for several days, keeping up the same kind pf con- 
cert for about an hour each day. 1 returned in company 
with my friend Frank Clark (who is the best of all the 
members of the Royal family), to the precipices, by the 
way of Tihenyanga^ The rocks consist of a completely 
decomposed quartz, and. granular 'red masses. In* some 
places water is continually pouring forth as from springs. 
The temperature under the shade of the thickets is down 
to probably in -consequence of the evaporation. I 
found several new plants, among which was a shrub bear- 
ing berries, of which I nm ^uncertain whether it be culti- 
vated, but 1 saw it growing wild .all around. I met 
Lockharti who had collected several beautiful plants. Haw- 
key and Mr. Kerrow returned ; to the village on a visit to 
the ladies. Tjbnu offered another daughter to the Captain 
in addition to the firsC-mentipned, who", was better looking 
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than the former. I was occupied with laying in plants 
till late in the evening. 

August 3. Yesterday the village of the Captain was re- 
moved in about the same space of time as that which had 
been requisite for its erection. 'I’o-day, at day-break, the 
schooner proceeded, with the assistance of oars, along Boka 
de Einbomma, and anchored nearly opposite to the middle 
of iti where the rock was overgrown with thickets of 
shrubby plants. An alligator was seen swimming near 
the shore. Lofty trees over-shadow the steep sides of the 
rockv which rises to the height of four or five hundred 
feet. Its upper parts are almost naked. 1 was ordered 
on board the Congo, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing between Tudor and Crunch, relating to the iun- 
munition belonging to the latter, and* of some, irregularity 
which had taken place with respect to the* boats. 

Aygust 4. Accompanied the Captain to the rock Taddi 
Mansoni on the opposite side. Plains and deep valiies 
vary' vpth hills, which sometimes terminate in peaks and 
grotesque cliffs. Groups of the Mimosa spinosa and some 
cultivated patches were scattered about. We saw in our 
way the skeleton of a hippopotamus. Wc measured a large 
Adansonia, which at two or thr^ feet above the root was 
found to be forty-two feet in circumference. I'he river is 
now:^ nd longer divided into several channels, but continues 
to bd ffeb from islands to a considerable distance. Its 
breadth here I calculafed to be about the. same as that of 
Drammen; (in Norway) at the bi^dge. I mounted the hill, 
whose base consists of a. ydlow mica-slate, which con- 
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continually decreases in approaching the summit, where 
the formation is almost entirely quartz. Among the trees 
we found lying on. the ground several pieces of wood, 
which was called lignum vita by our carpenters. It is 
extremely hard, but I could not ascertain what it is. A 
Mabapalm was .cut down, which I examined. ‘ We found 
several curious insectsl Our situation, as: w'e are walking 
here under groups of trees of various kinds, would be 
envied by many of our friends. We saw monkeys running 
to and fro on the branches of the trees cephus), and 

several birds, among which was a spotted Alcedo. Divine 
service was performed on deck, where we had au agree- 
able tdimperature. We observed on a small bank of mud, 
situated a few fathoms only from our anchorage, that the 
flood tide rose about ten inches. 

August 5. Ih our flat-bottomed boats we arrived at 
Tchinsala, and run deep in the mud. . We observed the 
Congo proceeding upwards. The Captain was just gone 
on board the Congo, and brought her up to the hoight of 
Tchinsala on the opposite side of the river, where she 
anchored near the end Of the island Kinyangala. The 
Captain flnding that she only retarded our progress, re- 
solved to leave.her in this place. The evening was spent 
in arranging for oui* further progi^s in the doubl&*boats. 
Fitzmaurice and Hawkey went on board the schooner. 
Cranch was at firet resolved/after long delib^ation, to re- 
main with the Congo, but changed his mind on hearing 
that the thini part Of the apparatus should be delivered up 
to us. All left collections to be conveyed to the Dorothy. 
1 left all my dry plants and a box fuU of seeds. 
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Augu&t 6. I had landed for a moment on Tchinsala, 
but a shot called me immediately back again. Our flo- 
tilla was already under sail at one o'clock. The long- 
boat of the ship is to go as far as Benda. We crossed 
the river several times according to the strength, of the 
current. The mountains come down- to the river, and. in 
many places contract its channel to scarcely half a mile; 
They are rounded, and commonly sloping hills with nafrow 
and short vallics between . them. They are overgrown 
with dry grass, but otherwise entirely naked. The south- 
side had at first more level ground, with rising blocks of 
slate ^lispersed over its surface. At Vinda, a small plain, 
the mountain along the northern bank is very •steep, the 
declivity about forty-five degrees, and sometimes almost 
vertical,* out of which were projected several rocky points. 
It is only near the high grass on the banks of the river and 
in the yaliies that trees of luxuriant growth are to be seen. 
On the sniail plains at the heads of creeks we observed some 
villages amidst palms of Hyphanct which were also seen 
scattered about higher up the sides of the mountains. 
The banks, with their precipitous clifls of slate, overgrown 
with a hanging green tapestry of climbhrs, and surmounted 
with plants and trees of various kinds, among which is a 
high and always naked Adansonia, present indeed a 
pictures(}ue .viewj but nothing yet inspires ihe notiod of 
an extniordiaary grand river. ‘ We anchored above three 
islands (Tanpanda), on the norlbem bank, near where it 
is studded with high rot^. One of tliese was said to be 
used for the same purposjes as the Tafpeian rock of old, 
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fram which criminals, as for instance, seducers of the wives 
of the King, &c. are sometimes precipitated. 

August 7th. In the morning we found ourselves between 
Gamba islands. We saw several birds. The mountains con- 
sist every where of mica-slate.^ These picturesque islands 
are very much visited by hippopotami. At noon a genSe 
breeze carried us«a little higher up. The river at Fidler^s 
Elbdw is again somewhat more expanded. In its middle 
are some rocks, with scattered trees, The river turns north* 
ward, and is contracted by the mountains. These are here 
somewhat higher up intersected by narrow valleys. T^y 
are all of the same mica-date formation, inclining Si all 
diiections, but commonly towards the west. The inclina- 
tion is at half an angle (qu. 45°). W e observed half-a-doizen 
monkeys, from three to four feet in length, on a hill near 
the southern bank. The breeze seems to die away . as we 
pass between the mountains. We anchored jon the southern 
bank. The natives of Benda be^n already to talk of the 
fall ofYallalla, of which, they tell us, we imay, hear the 
roar. At one time we could only approach^ this cataract 
by a journey by land, or by doublje-boats.^ composed of 
canoes, &c. The Hver is here- broad* resembBng the 
Scotch lakes. 

• • • 

August 18th. I went on shore qpo a: .narrow -valley^ 
opjiosite to us^which, as is usmd, forms at its lower eiid^ a 
small plain, covered with grass, and higiier iip a narrow, 
deep ravine, the sides of which are covered with trees^ 
Galley and myself ascended t|Mi hiH just before .us« It • 
consists of mica-slate. 
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We had only a confined view of the river, the prospect 
being obstructed by the moutitains, which appeared some- 
what higher to the east. The river runs in a winding 
course between them. They form columns rounded at the 
top with fragments of quartz, which soifietimes form veins 
and^ bods in the slate. We found here some scattered 
shrubs of Eugenia, atld two or three species of grass. We 
rowed up opposite Congo Binda, which is situated at some 
distance inland, and high upon the platform of a mountain. 
We went on shore and followed a rugged ravine, whose 
sides consist of a confpact mica-slate. ..... We 
observed the traces andMijccrements of several kinds of 


animals ;, chiefly, howev^H*, kntelopes ; but we did not get 
a sight of any of them. I walked over some flatly-rounded 
rugged hills, on which only a few shrubs were growing. I 
attempted in vain to get a view of the windings of the rivei* 
as faceup as. the cataract. The moutitains are of the same 
form, and are swn to a great distance, undulating with 
sloping . dedivHies, and freqiicntly intereected by deep 
ravinei^. 'ftlie level parts are luxuriant, but the sides and 
tops of the mountains are naked. I descended the ravine 


through climbers and shrubby plants, almost all of which 
left .me in uncertainty as to their genus, and regretting, as 
usual^i our coming here so I4te in the year. I followed 
anofl^ ravine, intersected wifb^ummbus 'narrow but deep 


holes, wfafoh 'generally makes' the faVines very difficult to 
walk in. 1 met Lockhart anfldst a thicket, in 'which were 


several loflj'trees,'bttt aimdst all bftheih were in fruit. We 


discovered an Antim foSis 3-fuir. dichotorm ; the root of 
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which we afterwards boiled, and found to be eatable. VVe 
returned in the dark quite loaded. 

During our whole excursion we did not meet with any 
animal, a few pigeons and small birds excepted, but we saw 
a great many traces of hippopotami on the shore. Simons 
was sent to the Tjenu of Benda, in order to procure some 
men who- were acquainted with the. country higher up. 
His account of Benda would seem to prove that the inha- 
bitants have some intercourse with the Portuguese. He 
was ceremoniously received. 

August 9th. We sailed somewhat higher up. I passed 
over to the north side of the river? The vegetation is with- 
out variety, and the steep hills overgrown with grass, in 
which was only found growing an Euphorbia. , I fired 
three shots at an alligator. In the evening it ivas resolved 
that we should go to Banza Nokki, the residence of a I'jenu, 
by the way of Condo Sonjo. The north side is generally 
called Benda. 

August 10th. Simons was dispatched to* announce the 
intended visit of the Captain. Early in the morning we 
set out on our journey, and proceeded over the hills and 
across the small plain, where we had been two days before. 
The slate formation here cea^s. The rounded mountains 
on the other side rise to a greater height, with projecting 
cliffs of a more cubical form. The transition is formed by 
a compact mica-slate with a large proportion of feldspar. 
The . . . ofthc mica mountains ...... 

perhaps sienite. It is granular as granite, and composed of 
quariz, feldspar and a third metallic Substance. Blocks of 
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rock, which we have often met with before, were scattered 
about, but they occurred now in greater number, and in 
masses of a cuincal form. We passed two or three small 
villages, situated between the mountains. A spot planted 
with was seen from amidst the palms. A few 

moments afterwards we arrived, at a rivulet. Springs, 
they tell us, are here very common. 'I’his circumstance 
also proves a new formation of tHe mountains. These 
small villages and cultivated patches, surrounded by 
mountains of more grotesque form than those hitherto 
seen, and the luxuriant vegetation, afford us a new and 
beautiful view. The straw-huts have here rounded roofs. 
At eleven o’clock, after a march of six er seven hours, we 
reached the summit of those mountains, which appeared 
to be the highest within our view. Oti a small plain the 
ground had been cleared and planted With /'Yews rdi^iom. 

Here is the market-place of the inhabitants of liic ban/u, 
and close by is the village of thclljcnu. In passing bctwccil 
the huts we ol)served poppies, cabbages and other vege- 
tables. Having observed the height qf the mercury in 
the barometer, we found, according to the calculations of 
Leslie, that the elevation was about 1450 feet, which, gene- 
rally speaking, may be considered as the greatest elevation 
of the highest ridges of mountains in these parts. 

The jnanner in which we were received by the Tjenu 
had more of stateliness, but also more of savage manners, 
than that in which we were received at Rmbomina. A 
silken hanging served to cover one, side of the hut, in 
which the l^jenu was discovered ; he was dressed in a red 

Ss 
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cloak, \nth a cap on his head resembling that of a grena- 
dier, and adorned with feathers. His two ministers were 
on each side of him, and seemed to be eunuchs. A little 
palm- wine was the only refreshment he offered to us. The' 
conversation was short. The Captain only wished to have 
some guides. A smile was the. only answer. The ministers 
ran several times to the fence and back again, crying out 
some words expressive^of the king’s understanding us. Tatti, 
a good-looking man, the father of Simons, invited and 
entertained us. The temperature of a spring down in a 
small plain we found to be 73°. Following a rugged path 1 
walked down the valley and passed over another rivulet. 

August 11. The interesting scenes that now surround us 
demanding a more close examination, J proceeded, in 
c6mpany with Tudor and Lockhart, to the lower end of the 
valley, over patches planted with cassava, following the 
course of the rivulet. In our way we met with thickets com- 
posed of shrubs and trees, of which many were entirely new 
to us. The women screamed out on seeing us, but the. taste 
of our brandy had soon made them less shy. Yesterday 
we were constantly followed by a number of people^ chiefly 
boys. They said they had never seen white men before. 
We ascended some of the high rock^ but we^re unable to 
climb up the highest of them,'which is of a conical form. 
They are all of the same formation. We rested qursdves 
at the sQurce of the rivulet. Its temperature was 71°* Its 
coldness is pibba^ly to be attributed to the evaporation. 
I missed liockhart, who came down, a long while after me. 

August 12. The forenoon was spent in laying in plants. 
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The Captain bought a slave of the Mandingo tribe, that 
is said to live high up inland. Their language is some- 
what different from that of the Congo language- In the 
afternoon I followed the Captain up the hills towards the 
point, in order to observe the winding course of the river, 
whieh is now contracted within a narrower channel, by 
projecting points. The conical mountain of YaUdla was 
just before us. A projecting bank of rocks is seen on both 
sides the river, which is not passable even by canoes. The 
country appears equally barren higher up, and not likely 
to enable us to procure sufiicient provisions on a journey by 
land, which must now be resolved upon, nor are any here 
to be bought. The population is scanty, only a few scat- 
tered small villages, situated on the hills, are discovered 
amidst some groups of trees. The natives are not willing 
to part with their commodities, except at extravagant pri- 
ces. They crowd daily around the vessels with commodi- 
ties for sale, but all we have been able to get are only a 
few fowls,, some eggs, and a single sheep. Their know- 
ledge of the country is very limited. They are pretty uni- 
form in asserting that the cataract of Yallalla is a consider, 
able one, and that above it the river is divided. 

August 13. We remained in order to make some obser- 
vations with the barometer, the oscillations qf which nearly 
correspond with those observed at the Canaries. Last night 
an uncommonly Strong breeze s^ in. In the morning we 
made a short excursion on shore. The Captain wemt in a 
boat towards the conical'hill of Yallalla, but he fbtmd thb 
river here to be impassable. A journey by land of four days 
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to VTallallawas therefore resolved upon, in order that,ailer 
having examined this f!ataract, we might take sueh further 
measures as should appear to be advisable. 

August 14. We set out to the number of about thirty, 
and passed across the river to a small sandy beacli, termi- 
nated by sand hills, on which the hippopotami commonly 
dwell when on shore. A steep ascent led to a. village. 
fJaviug gained the platform^ we found the declivity oh the 
other side precipitous, but no trace of mica slate in the 
formation. - -- -- -- - The mountains here 
consist of compact feldspar, and resemble those at Nokki, 
On reaching the high land, the country assumed its usual 
appearance, which resembles very much that of old or- 
.chards, composed of stunted A nnouas, and three other sons 
of trees. Having soon after reached the hill an which the 
banza stands, and passed through the loRy palms and. 
Adansonim in which the village is buried, a view of the river 
opened all at once upon us, and we discovered the cele- 
brated fall of Yallalia, at a distance of about a' mile and a 
half. But how mifch were wc disappointed in our expec- 
tations on seeing a pond of water only, with a small fall 
of a few hundred yards ! We descended the steep barren 
hill, and arrived at the fall. The rocks on both sides of 
the river >yere precipitous. The mica slate is slightly un- 
dulating, and abounds with veins of quartz and compact 
feldspar. This formation of .the rocks may possibly have 
very much weakened the force of the waters of the river. 
The inclination is half an angle (qu. 45°) in the same direc- 
tion as the couiisc of the water and the declivities are opp(h> 
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site to it. I descended some of these declivities to the depth 
where they are washed by the water of the the river in the 
rainy season, and found a great number of rounded exca- 
vations. in the middle of the fall is an islet at the distance 
of about a -short stone-throw from the shore. The river 
above YallaJla winds between two projecting points in a 
northerly direction. On both sides the river, rocky hills, 
intersected by mvincs, are visible to the distance of two 
miles. They are all lower than the high platform of the 
hills on both sides ; that on the west continues quite Hat as 
far as the horizon. Yallalla may in fact be considered as 
placed in the line of the greatest elevation of the mountains. 
Towards the east the country is more broken, and in some 
places may be called mountainous, but the mountains arc 
scarcely any where so high as atNokki. The summit con- 
sists thfouglmut of a hardened clay. 

In the evening we made a visit to the TJenu, who is a 
plain good-natured map, who- expressed liis satisfaction ou 
seeing a few gallons of brandy, for wliich in return he pre- 
sented us witbsome fowls. Scarcely any information can 
be drawn from the natives of the state of tlie country higher 
up the river. A slave merchant affirmed that he made a 
fourney of a month on the eastern bank, and .fotmd the 
river, as he proceeded, expanding ^ wide as it is at Shark’s 
Point. ^ The eastern side of it, he told us, was more popu- 
lous and civilized, than the western side, which they pre- 
tend they- do not wenture to visit, for fear of the savage 
dispositiou of the bush-men ou that side. Some even ks- 
serted. that the people oh that* side are canibals. Our tent 
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was pitched in the evening at the end of the village, from 

which we have a view of Yallalla. Below is a valley covered 

with wood, in which runs a small stream of water, supply* 

ing the inhabitants with that article. We made a circuitous 

route over the elevated plam, in order to come upon the 

river higher up. We passed Gongola, Which is the residence 
» 

of another Tjenu ; but both are subject to the Suxum 
Congo, the province to the northward on the north-west 
side of the river. The south-side is called Kukulu Congo. 
Gongola (Concobella of the charts ?) is said , to. be the last 
regular viUagein the dominions of Congo. After a long march 
on the summit we directed our course towards the river, 
following the common path down to its banks, where two 
small canoes, which are the only ones close above Yallalla, 
are used as a ferry for crossing the river. Notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances the Captain made to the guides 
that they should conduct us straight forwards up the river, 
we found that we had advanced a few miles only above 
the fall of Yallalla. At noon we halted. We made an ex- 
cursion on the hills near the river, the banks of which now 
consisted of a white sand. The river above the cataract 
is full of rocks. We returned towards a village, where, out 
of humbur with our guides, we took a more direct way 
through the grass. In the evening we were obliged to halt 
on a hill covered with grass. A small valley, ’with n rivu- 
let winding its course through it, was seen below. The 
rivulet is said to be visited every morning by buftaloes^md 
antelopes, of which some had been seen at noon. When 
near the villages we were constantly followed by a crowd 
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ot negroes, particularly women, who came out to en joy the 
sight of white men, which was perfectly new to them. 
Though more shy, they appeared to us to be more good- 
natured than those we had seen before. 

August 16. We went across the valley and the hills on 
the other side, (which were last night illuminated by fires,) 
and arrived at ttie village Monzi. Having here procured 
guides who wefe better acquainted with the country, we 
proceeded on our journey over the hills. Between them 
are small plains with a luxuriant vegetation of trees. To- 
wards the north, .the country (which is already called 
Mayamba country), is more level and more woody. Ele- 
phants are reported to be plentiful here. A wild boar 
rushed forth in a valley, and thougli it broke through, the 
whole line, the sailors, from their hurry and want of skill, 
all fired amiss. Unfortunately I happened to be some- 
what behind, and • consequently had not the pleasure of 
seeing it. We continued our route- over the steep hills, 
following the course of the rivfer, which is here bent into 
the form of the arc of a segment of a circle. At a short 
distance above the Jiend, and on this side of the river is 
situated the village Jonga (Inga), which is the first village 
inhabited by bush-men. From the hills we had a. distinct 
view of the river running again northwards to a considerable 
distance. I went down to the. steep banks of the river. 
Thickets, of shrubs and rocks of slate that are scattered 
about in the water, give to the line of the river a beauti* 
ful appearance. A young alli^tor was basking himself 
in the sun. 1 fired at him with small shot without success. 
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The river -here is full of rapids and rocks. It is however 
navigable, though not without great difHculty, and no 
canoes are to be had ; and as it would take too much time 
to carry canoes over land by the. way of Kullu, the plan 
of the Captain to make double-boats of them must there- 
fore be given up. A journey by land over Jonga was 
resolved upon. We may reach it, we are informed, in a 
day, by proceeding from Kullu over the high plain. We 
returned in the evening by , the shortest way to Kullu, 
where we did not arrive until late. Mr. Tudor and several 
meni who were already quite exhausted by fatigue, were 
sent back. Next morning Tudor was attacked by a violent 
fever. Unfortunately the greatest number appear to be 
nien quite unfit for a long inarch. The few marines we have 
are of the veteran battalion.* 

August 17* The sick were, sent before our departure 
early in the morning. We made a visit to the Tjenu, who 
promised to send at noon twenty men to carry their 
baggage back again by the. shortest way down the river. 

t 

* There is no such battaKon ;* the oldest manne was not .40, and all were 
stout healthy volunteers. Ed, ^ ■ 
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SECTION IV. 
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From Cooloo to the Extremity of the Journey. 

August 20. Tub boat which had been stationed at 
Nokki went down to the Congo sloop. We. accompaified 
, the Captain; Two days before he had dispatched Hawkey 
and Tudor, with most of the people and part of the baggage 
carried by black men, who now met us on their return 
in order to fetch the remainder. Our whole number was 
about thirty, but of whom there were but few fit for a 
long journey. After havitag reached the summits of the 
liills along the river side, and passed by a village, Tudor, 
in company with Lockhart, turned somewhat to the left 
through a small beautiful valley, where I found at last a 
Myrianthus in flower, and a new dried fruit. Passing by 
Areba, and descending a steep hill, we reached Kulloo 
at four o'clock. In the evening we paid a visit to the 
Chenoo. Here we received some farther information about 
the country ; but the men who are to carry our baggage 
are so expensive, that they will soon have exhausted our 
whole stock. A dep6t is to be lef^*here in Kulloo. The 
views of the country are very limited. . * 

August 21. In the moniing I went to the other end of 
Yallala. The rocks here present a new structure, being 

fft 
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mixed with quartz, and bearing some resemblance to 
sicnitc. A shrub with black fruit, w’hich I had seen a 
long time before, was found to belong to Ventandria tn- 
gynia ; and a tree, the fruit of which was sweetish and of a 
blackish colour, I discovcrq|d to be of Hemndria' mono- 
gynia. Observations on the barometer were made during 
the day. In the evening I went down into a small valley 
on the other side, where I found a lofty tree of an uncertain 

genus, which I liad seen before in. the swamps. A 

was seen at the village, with brilliant flowers and an Apocy- 
ntm/Nkennyewumba). 

On the 20th, the thermometer in the morning at nine^ 
o’clock was at 75® ; at two o’clock it had risen to 83®, and at 
five P. M. it was 73". On the 2 1st at nine A. M. it was 71% 
at two P.M. 81% and at five P.M. 78%, A young Adan- 
sonia thirty feet high, and half a foot thick, was found by its 
annual circles, as well as by its branches, to.be thiiteen years 
of age ; which would seem to prove the opinion; grounded 
on its very great size, of its long life, to be erroneous; 
and indeed this might already have been inferred from its 
spongy and succulent texture. 

August 22d . After having, with much difliculty got some 
men to carry the baggage, we set 'out. for Inga, leaving 
Fitzmaurice and Hawkey behind,, and proceeded almost 
by the same way as on our former journey over Gongala 
to Mansi, across a valley covered with wood and* well 
watered. *. . ; 

Sangala w(>o is a kind of reed (perhaps an Amomum) 
which is always kept fresh in. the house. In time of war 
it is rolled between the hands in invoking the war fietish. 
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They chew it and spit it out on their enemies. Ma/enga 
are fetishes used for the discovery of robberies. Tlicy are 

coyered with . We proceeded over 

rugged hills and small ravines thickly covered with wood 
in a direction somewhat more to tlie north than on our 
former journey. We had been told that we would not find 
any water until we reached Inga. We found ourselves all 
at once in a deep ravine about 1120 feet in breadth, the 
bottom of which was level with holes ; and consisted of 
sand and mica>slate. We found plenty of water. A dark 
thicket of trees, which, as usual in ravines, grow upright to 
an extra:ordinary height, gave to this spot a pictures(|ue 
appearance. . As the day was declining the Captain was 
prevailed on to pitch his tent there. A number of plants 
were found, among which a HiUea hexandra, tubo corolt. 
loniriss. deflexOf and' thr6e species of ferns. The monkeys 
were seen coming down the hills, and we heard the noise 
of buffaloes, mingled with some singular cries of birds 
issuing from among the dark thickets. 

August S3d. We continued our route, passing over high 
and more woody hills and ravines, round the bend of the 
river, where it again winded its course towards the east. 
We had a view of 8 fall that was nearly opposite to Inga, 
and appeared to be higher than that of Yallallar We made 
our entry into the banza of Inga about noon. It is situated 
on a high plain, and, as usual, surrounded with palms and 
Adansonim. It was with difficulty we could procure a 
guide, by alternately using menaces and entreaties. The 
Chenoo had given his permission, but the Macages seemed 
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to interfere, and appeared to be jealous of our intercourse 
with the neighbouring nations, whom they were anxious to 
describe to us being exceedingly evil disposed. We w^ 
obliged to remaiiir here all day, and* meanwhile made a tour 
round the village. The tree Safu* grew here in abundance, 
S~cal. S-'petal. 6-andr. c. gland, f>-altem.*-mmog^. The fruit, 
which was not yet ripe, is valued very highly. 

August 24th. A stranger had undertaken to serve as 
guide. The greatest part of. the baggage, was left behind. 
We proceeded eastwards parallel with the river, and into 
a long valley called Vimba Macongo, which we found 
tolerably even in traversing. We then passed by the 
conical mountain Sansa Madungu Mongo, which had long 
been wHhin our view. Though the composition of the rock 
is very mixed, it is, however, probably nothing else but 
mica-slate. We arrived at the villages of Condoalla and 
Kincaya. The horns of a large antelope were seen. 1 
fired at a small species of this genus. . We pibceeded 
further through a valley covered with ant-hills, bearing a 
resemblance to & fungus. After a march of eight or ten 
miles wc were again in the vicinity of the river, whose waters 
here moved g^tly along. We observed on the opposite 
side a large canoe at no great distance. .... . . 
We encamped on an agreeable* spot near the river, sur- 
rounded by green banks and trees. Several new plants 
occurred.^ 

A Chenob, who a^ipeared. much more polite* than the 

* In a detached note in pencil': Safa, fruct. edul. nigre tingens. (Kullu-^ 
M'galoGalo) 
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people of Inga, paid us a visit, and was presented bjr the 
Captain with an umbrella and some other articles. Several 
others came afterwards, particularly on the following morn- 
ing ; but our want of the all-pOwerful malava (presents) 
gave great dissatisfaction. They promised, however, to 
assist the Captain in purchasing canoes. . 

August 25th. The great number of traces observed all 
along the river induced me to go very early on an excur- 
sion to a sandy beach of the river, situated somewhat 
higher up at the end of a level ravine. Recent traces of 
buftaloeis, antelopes, and turtles were seen, but no living 
animals, except two large wild ducks. We were much in- 
commoded by numbers of p^ple from the opposite shore 
and from KuUu; Somie of them, however, informed us that 
the river higher up forms a great sandy island, and that it 
divides into several branches acrou low swampy lands. 
From this place set. out on our journey back again over 
Kincaya and Condoallo ^o Inga, where we arrived in the 
afternoon..' In the mean time 1 visited a ravine, and got 
a magnificent yiew of no less than four rapids, of which 
Sanga Jalala (Sangalla), situated above, the others, and not 
fiir from our last encampment, appeared^to be the most 
considerable of the whole of the &lls, the number of which 
probably amounts to six. 

August 26th. ' Hawkey was dispatched with foun;!een 
negroes and some of our men to Kullu to fetch the bag- 
gage. We accompanied the Captain through the valley 
of Dimba to Kincajra wifti 'f view of buying canoes, but 
did not find the owners at home. The inhabitants appeared 
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to be of a benevolent disposition. At, noon we arrived 
at Condoalla, majestically situated .in a lofty wood, and 
surrounded by plantations of Pisang. The ..... tree 
folm termimL.penntU. grew here in abundance. Its fruit 
was not yet ripe. I observed flower-buds of the shrub 
Echinophora, which we saw in the district of KuHu. In 
returning, 1 ascended the top of the high Madungo Mongo. 
The rock in the valley consists chiefly of mica-slate, 
stretching as usual towards N. E. . and inclining under an 
ah^e of forty-five degrees towards N. W. Undermost in the 
valley, the slate is thickly mixed with a granular feldspar 
and hornblende. The top part consists of a very loose 
mica. The mountain here mclined gently in a long-ex- 
tended slope. Its opposite side was covered with wood, 
which was now on fire. I had a full view of the whole 
valley, which from my station appeared very flat. Ibe 
river was seen behind in its whole cojurse, forming several 
larger islands in the line of In^a and* my station. The 
country behind rises into a platform of *tmitbrm elevation 
with the plain on which Inga is situated. The summits of 
the hills are somewhat higher in the Jl)ack-grdund, Farther 
still, at the extiemity of the view, the river runs round an 
eminence, but afterwards probably turns soiiiewhat more 
to the northward, where the country, is considenibly 
lower. No eminence appeaVed more elevated than the 
summits of the hills bounded 'by the horizon. The general 
directiohfof the valleys and the plains is nearly N. and S. 
I climbed up* a lofty tree b^tring fruit, some of wliich I 
had previously brought down with my nyusket. I shot 
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some pigeons; and being induced to pursue a dock of large 
crested toucans, 1 did not reach Inga till it was (luite 
dark, where they had* been in sonic uneasiness about tnc. 

Last night, when encamping, in the open air near the 
river, we had <lhe first shower of rain since our arrival in 
Africa. The negroes on seeing the new moon exjiressed 
great joy, because during the next moon there would be 
abundant showers of rain, and the time would theu be ar- 
rived for planting their , grain. The .river would then also 
begin to swell, and in two months the rainy season, proper- 
ly so called, would be set in. Lockhart had made a tour 
to the river, wh^re he had found oxiolher-Epidendron, and 
an Kuphorbitt ten feet high. Caudice 5-^ng. sphm margina- 
lib, bhiis, ofoalibrn crasm, petalis oblongo-peltatis. 

August 27> Hawkey, returned from his journey already 
before noon, having proceeded beyond Mansma, where he 
had found the fruit of a singular water-plant, calcare longo. 
Accompanied by Galwey I descended into a deep ravine, 
situated N. £. from the village, llie plants grew here 
thicker than we had observed in any place before, but the 
greater number of them bore only leaves. We now ascended 
a hill, which afforded us a view of four of the falls. That 
part of the river, where they occur, is contracted between 
rocky hills, forming nearly a continued line of rapids. 
Sahga Jalalais the upperino&t fall but -cu#, and the highest. 
The low'est is under the village of lo^» a little before the 
river turns towards t^e south, and the fall of Yellala begins 
at the l^t tutmog the river towards the general direc- 
tion, or south-east. The length of the rapids is perhaps 
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twenty miles. In the evening I went in company with 
Lockhart to the ravine situated northward, where 1 found 
the superb tree Musanga in flower. 

August 28. Captain Tuckey and Galwey proceeded 
through the valley to Sangal^, the uppermost rapid^ in 
order to ascertain whether canoes might pass over it. Ac^ 
companied by Lockhart, I descended the hill, in order to 
cut down the Musanga-tree, round the top of which seve- 
ral climbers, Dioscorea, and a singular species of Aggregata 
were twisted. The flowers were withered. A miin died in 
the village. Gangam Kissy was busy all day in order to 
discover the cause of his death, and found out at last that 
he had been poisoned by three men, among whom was the 

hJacaya ... . . . 

Macasso is a nut chewed by great people only. It is 
rather bitter, and perhaps is the Cola nut. Casa is a 
purgative legumen. Jandu, a Dioscorea growing 'vtild. 
Its root is used for food, butit has a bitter taste, even after 
having been boiled a ivhole day. 

August 29 . Captdn Tifckey returned in the* evening 
after a long and fatiguing tour.> Above Sangala occurs 
another fall, but beyond this the river is said to run quietly, 
and that canoes with two pair of double oars are to be 
found there. A number of antelopes had made their ap- 
pearance. A village had be^ deserted flrom fear of ven- 
geance for a crime committed in a neighbouring territory. 

August 30. Hawkey was ordered to go to Walla to hire 
canoes, by means of which it was intended to endeavour 
to convey the bagghge up Sangala. racemnpaniedhimon 
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this jonmey. . W? followed the usual way through the valley 
of Dimba and its vill&ges. From the eulincncc over-look- 
ing the valley we obser^^ed a herd pf antelopes. On our 
arrival at Wallu we were informed that ‘there was but one 
single canoe at the fbrry, aq^ that it was used chiefly on 
market days. . ‘ 

August 31. Before day-break flawkfey'and I set out for 
the smiill sandy creek. Here we again fired at sohneof the 
large wild ducks, and' observed decent' traces of hippo- 
potami. On ascending some hills we saw several flocks of 
Guinea-fowls; of which we ^hot one, and when engaged in* 
the pursuit of these birds, we came in sight of four ante- 
lopes, two of which were of a blackish colour on the back, 
the rest of the body brown, with large spiiral horns. We 
met with but few new plants. 

Sept. 1st. Lockhart this day discovered the female tree 
of Musanga. Another tree which had been seen with fruit 
a long time before was now found with flowers. The bark 
and leav'es of the Casa tree, which the Gangam Kissey 
made use of as an'ordeal, were brought to us. They are 
said to be poisonous. Of some climbers 1 got only im- 
perfect specimens. 

Sept. 2d. We set out for oiir final tour in company with 
the Captain and Hawkey ; Fitzmaurice was ordered to go 
back to the shipd ; Hodder was sent up to Inga, and Gal- 
wey was canied 'back again sick. Accompanied by twelve 
men, and the liegram ca'irying our baggage, w^ proceed!^ 
by way of WaHuf and the ^ley under the foot of the 
hilla. Some aniJibp^s w'ere 'sedi. . We halted at a rivulet* 

Uu 
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called Lullu, where I found a single speeimen of an Angf- 
osperma and an Evphorbiacea. Our^way went over, rug-, 
ged hills till we approached the high la^d towards the 
evening; we then crossed* some rivulets, near the last; of 
which was.a luxuriant growth of trees «nd thick grass. A 
Clerodendrum was found here, but 1 lost the flowers. 

Sept. 3. We pafsed over the high mountain at Man> 

goama Gemma, where I found a Limodorum, At' noon 

near a rivulet was found a LaUata lierbaceay a parasite plant 

like LoranMus ; and in the rivulet of Lullu, a frutescent 

* 

Pxaiis, AnHdisma, and Polypodium pteroides, in 

small ravines. 

• • 

The slate inclined this day more towards the west, 
and the hills were better covered with wood, and distin* 
guishcd by many new villages. The higher parts were 
covered with a red clay. From Mangoama Comma a view 
opened over the upper part of the river, which is expanding 
itself over the surface of a country of less elevation. Near 
the upper Sangala is a narrow passage through the moun- 
tain, down which the river precipitates^ itself within a very 
contracted channeh . For the first time I observed in the 
ravine here * the transition to clay-slate, of which the hills 
are formed. . Its inclination is uncertaiib' but generally 
towards the north. When on on ihe height of the banza * 
Bomba Yanga, we were met by a party of slave-merchants. 
From thence we directed oor way more, towards the river, 
and proceeclpd over some Smaller luljs till we reached 
Condo Janga in the evening. The View abpye bdng un- 
interrupted over an. op^ auB flat country#* The rivw had 
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now the appearance' of one^ of our northern lakes i its 
banks were Covered with wood', and in some parts, of it 
were rocks rising out of the surface in the form of a horsC- 
sHoe. Canoes again made their appearance, and renewed 
our hopes. We werent the beginning of a country evidently 
capable of an extensive cultivation, with a fine navigable 
river, with abundance of provisions for sale, and with an 
encrease'd population. The evening was sp^nt in hunting 
after the ‘ hippopotami, which, snorted close by us at the 
point of the bay ; and they were so numerous, that w© 
could not say it was their fault ifthe chase was unsuccessful. 

Sept.^4. Our tour to-day was more agteeable than 
any we had made for a long tipie. Afterdiaving crossed 
the bay in . canoes, .we walked along the level bifnks of the 
river. A delay however was occasioned by a quarrel witli 
the carriers. In passing through two or three villa^ we 
Avere followed by a number of people attracted by curiosity. 
We proceeded over the bend of the river, which, higher 
up, again runs in a northerly direction. In the formation 
of the rockf ^clay-slate is still predominating. The river 
side was in some places ‘covered with less slaty clay of 
a reddish colour, which higher up alternated with a com- 
pact blue, sometimes horny limestone.*,. We pitched our 
tent at noon. . v 

Our party begins a^n to be somewhat dispirited, a^d 
it is Avhispered that we shall retq^ in about two days 
more^ at a time when every thing seOms to inspire fresh 
hopes. OMany* ‘new plants •were collected here, and two 
singular species of wukntmn fishes. ‘ We saw also a great 
many striped skins of a small species of antelope. 
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S6pt. 5. I made an excursion al<9i»g the» rugged banks 
of the river, whicb now form small sandy beached between 
projecting rocks* of . clay-slate, with three orfour alternating 
beds of the above-mentioned Slue compact lime-stone. 1 
made iny way over two ravines thickly' covered with wood, 
aiid shot some pigeons, which. flocked all around in great 
numbers. I saw also some partridges, a specif of.tke 
strandpiper, a^ulture, which I. fired at, and a corvus. Of 
plants 1 saw APem ; a Fnttex, dioicuSf styh 3-partito plumoso*; 
a Frutex spiimus debilis, s^genesia]^lpgatmanecessaria,Jhr. 
capiiat ; a Malamba With young . fruit, semmibus in pidpa 
mdulanHbm^ ir ^ • 

We proOhedtd across the plain up to the foot of a 
fine 'hill,; ^t liniits it towards the west.' An, excellent 
view of the course of the river here presented itself, com- 
prehending itS' long , course eastward front Condo Inga, 
which we had partly passed,* with its . . . . small yocks, 
an<f the Whole plain covered with«scattered groups o^ palms. 
Hi^t^ up the river Vas seen turning northward round a 
pomt;^ above which '4he village Kabinda is 
foot of the eminenfJhs. ^The nort^^ly very expanded 
refmhes of the liver soon ceases, and the ttvertums again 
in a southerly direction, winding between small points, 
and disappearing behind hills to ^e S. E., in which 
direelion* it seems to continue. . * v . • 

The c^puntry towards^ the north and north-east is some- 
what hills of unequal height, biU onthe 

south side and south-east ^side jt is more level. ; No very 
considerablemountain haw as yet been diwioya^ in the 
back ground. It is only along the river that trees are 
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growing. The width of its expanded smooth surface is ge* 
nerally about one^ English mile. It is here extremely beau> 
tiful, and if the hills were covered with wood, it would be 
another Ranshord.'f* A humber of spectators came down 
from the village. ; I descmided quickly, but found no bar- 
gain made. «The inhabitants had danced a Sanga. A gen- 
tleman promii^ us a canoe next morning. Thndark 
long sky, which about a month ago. at the horizon was 
shown to ua as a sign of the approach of the rainy season, 
appeared in the evening at the north side of the river. The 
night was mopnlight. 

Sept. 6th. Having at last succeeded in hiring two canoes, 
the baggage was carried by them along the shore, while we 
proceeded by land through two villages over the plain and 
down to the river at the upper end of the rocks,* which are 
disposed like a horse shoe. At this latter place die canoes 
were dragged over two rapids. Four hippopotami were 
se^n here, at which*^]^ fired several shots^ and hit one of 
them m the hend, when he started up and disappeared. 
Wd proceeded rotmd the point into the bay of Bobotoga, 
and behind the first long rock, which was found to consist 
of crystallized lime-stohe, of which perhaps . the narrow 
tongue'of land U also composed. , . 

At the bottom of the bay is a small lake, into which the 
water flowed through a creek, whidt perhaps indicated the 

* Dr.SDfiitli is veiy UMmand vague in till Us desctiptiUisand stotemdlifB, that 
M iua stfithin tlie s^eiS of Bbtaiir/ Giptritt O^dtey makes widHUi eV tho 
RhrefliWe Zulo* ^ 

. >♦ t'A fWb# 
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rising oftfhe river. Its shores were all around covered with 
pqmcum. An alligator was swimming in the lake, and 
another before the nioutli. Trades of hippopotami were 
seen everywhere. Shoals of fish abounded; in the small 
creeks. A Uamatopus and several other birds were seen. 
All this gave to that spot a rbmsiiitie appearance. Having 
crossed the projecting tongue of land situated under Ka- 
vinda. We pitched our tent under the hills in the sandy cove 
opposite the longest point; and here it .was evident from 
the strand plants which projected into the water, that the* 
river had risen from six to dght inches. The temperature 
Was as low as 73^* ; observations were made morning and 
evening. An alligator Was swimming about all night pear 
the shore, and contrived to carry off the only goat we had 
loft remaining. I found here again the beautiful Tetran- 
dria, corolla tubulosa, foliis multifidis, wUch ■ I had seen 
atMampaya. _ . . 

Sept. 7th. A third canoe was hired to day, and all em- 
barked. Projecting into the bay are picturesque rocks, 
consisting of subverted alternating beds of clay and liilie- 
stone. 

Near some rocky islands, a number of small Charadrii 
were seen. Behind these rocks, a little higher up,, the river 
is again somewhat contracted, and we weire'told that our 
people would not be able to pass in Canoes." One of them 
was 'in fact upset, and broken by carelessness, which ac- 
cident occarioned a long delay. At last we over ‘to 
the other , side of tiie- river, and landed in a beautiful sandy 
cove, at the opening of a creek, behind a long projecting 
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point. It is called Sandi-Sundi. An immense number of 
hippopotami were seen here. In the evening a n umber pf 
alligators were also seen. 

Sept. 8. Our hunting excursions last night and this 
morning were equally unsuccessful. I fired at some hip> 
popotami. A young. Mmtda was brought to us by the 
negroes. Some porters or coolies were again hired to 
carry the baggage over land. Wc proceeded up fhe hills 
till we reached the high land, which is here rather level, 
the soil consisting of clay. The clay*slate formation still 
continues. . This side seems to lie more populous than the 
other. After passing through three or four villages we 
again approached the river, which is here more than half 
a Danish mile in breadth. The shore is fiat and sandy, 
with several- varieties of lime-stone. We had now arrived 
at the end of the Southern reach of the river, which again 
took a north-easterly direction, in consequence of a chaiil 
of. iHidulating mountains being sitmited in that direction. 
The country bn the north or east-side appears novr flatly 
inclinihg., Towards the nprlh>east ato coves tcripinated 
by large, sand-banks. We renewed our chase* after the 
hippopotami., V - 

Sept. 9th.. We proceeded round the creek, into which 
at the upper end a large rivulet emptied itself, and over 
the first hills, when .vve found two yillagps., Ftom the sum- 
mit are had & view windings of tlic river, which, 
turning rotund the hills, takes a large s^yeep to the ^stijurard* 
after wbichy. according, to the account given by the inhabi- 
tants, it runs to the southward* ' hills consists 
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of clay-slate. The highest that were seen running east and 
west - - - - - - - - - - 

[At 1/mV phce they turned ^ their backs on the, Bsuer, to the great 
annoyance^ as the Gardener states^ of Dr. Smithy who had become 
so much enraptured with the improved appearance of the Coun- 
try y and the magnificence of the River y that tl was with the utmost 
difiicttky he was prevailed on to return ; four days after this he was 
aUtacked wWt fever.'] 
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•A CONCISE VIEW of theCountrtf along the Line of the 
Zaire f — its Natural History and Inhabitants^ — collected 
from the ‘preceding Narratives^ and from the Observations 
of the Naturalists and Officers employed on the. Kxp€diti9$i, 

THE RIVER. — If, from the lainentabfe and almost 
unaccountable mortality which brought to an untimely 
termination this ill-fated expedition, the grand problem re- 
specting the identity of the Niger and the Zaire still remains 
to be solved ; wc have at least, by means of it, acquired 
a more pertain and distinct knowledge of the direction and 
magnitude of the latter river, in its jmssage through the 
kingdom of Congo, as well iis a more extended and correct 
notion of the nature of the country, of its inhabitants and 
productions, than had hitherto been supplied in the ac- 
counts (and they are the only ones) of the early Catliolic 
missionaries. 

It now appears, that although this, great river, which has 
been named promiscuously the Congo, the Zaire, and the 
Barbela (but which ought, as Captain Tuckey learned, to be 
called Mdenzi Enzaddi, ** the Great River,” or “ the river 
which absorbs all other rivers,”) falls short, in some 
respects, of the magnificent character given to the lower 
part of its, course ; yet in others, it has been much under- 
rated. ■ Its great velocity, for instance, its jrerpetual state 
of being flooded, and- its effectual resistance of the .tide, 
are exaggerations ; but in regard to its depth at the point 

Xx • 
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of junction mth the sea, it was found to exceed the 
highest estimate which had been given to it. In Max- 
wdrs chart, which is the only one published deserving 
of notice, the soundings near to the mouth, and for a 
considerable distance upwards, are marked down at 100 
^thorns ; and the rate of the current at five, six, and even 
seven knots an hour. Captain Tuckey, when in the trans- 
port, says that they could get no bottom with 150 fathoms 
of line out ; and Mr. Fitzmaurice was equally unsuccess- 
ful in the Congo sloop with a line of 160 fathoms. These 
attempts however are no proofs of the river being actually 
that depth, as the loose line floats away with the current*; 
but Massey's sounding machine, which is so contrived' by 
being thrown overboard, and unconnected entirely with 
the drift of . the ' ship, as not to be influenced by it, 
indicated by its index,, when hauled up, a descent to the 
depth of 113 fathoms ; at which depth, the lead attached 
.to it had not touched the ground ; and it was observed, 
that although the current made a rippling noise, somewhat 
resembling that of mill-sluice, yet, on trial, it was sel- 
dom found to exceed four and a half, or five knots an 
hour, and in many placQS not more than two and a half. 
It was however sufficiently strong in many Qgrts of the 
channel to prevent the transport from entei5ng the river 
for five days ; and it was not until the sixth that, by taking 
the* advantage of a strong sea breeze,, which sets in re- 
gularly with Qiore or less strength every afternoon, shie 
was. enabled, fay creeping dose to. the shore, to stem the 
current, whick is there less strong than in the middle 
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where the water is deepest. The current however in the 
mid-stream must have been greater than it is generally 
stated ; as it is admitted by the surveyor, that, with every 
desire to complete the survey of the river in all its parts, 
he found it impossible, even with the aid of Massey^s 
machine, to get the soundings in the mid-channel, 
though the* river was, at that time, in its^ lowest state. 
Maxwell's chart was found to be incorrect in many re- 
spects, especially as -to distances, which are generally 
too great. With regard to the flat islands formed by 
alluvial earth, and overgrown with the mangrove and the 
papyrus^ constant changes arc taking place, some gra- 
dually forming and encreasing in size, while others are 
wholly or partially swept by the current into the ocean. 

The mistaken notion, which seems to have originated 
ivith the Portuguese, that the tide, could make no impres- 
sion on the current of the Zaire, is but partially true ; 
this mis^e is now corrected by frequent observations of 
the* tide forcing the reflux of the stream very perceptibly 
as high up us the commencement of the narrows at Son- 
die, where the rise apd fall amounted from twelve to sixteen 
inches ; but though it caused the water to be dammed up, 
and a counter-current on one or both sides, yet, strictly 
speaking, the current in the nii4dle of the river was never 
overcome by the tide. 

The distance at which the narrows commence is about 140 
English miles from the mouth of the river at Point Padron, 
and they continue as far as Inga, or forty miles nearly ; tfie 
width of the river beiflg generally not more, than front 
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three to five hundred yards, throughout that extent, and 
in most parts bristled with rocks. The banks, between 
which the water Is thus hemmed in, are, for the whole of 
this distance, every where precipitous, and composed en- 
tirely of masses of slate ; which, in several places, run in 
ledges across from one bank to the other, forming rapids 
or cataracts, which the natives distinguish by* the name of 
Vellala. The lowest and the most formidable of these 
barriers was found to be a descending bed of mica slate, 
whose fall was about thirty feet perpendicular in a slope 
of 300 yards. Though in this low state of the river it was 
scarcely deserving the name of a cataract, it was stated 
by the natives to make a tremendous noise in the rainy 
season, and to throw into the air large volumes of white 
foam. Even now the foani and spray at the boi^m are 
said to have mounted eighteen or twenty feet into the air. 

On- visiting this Vellala, Capt. Tuckey, Professor Smith, 
and Mr. Fitzmaurice. were not a little surprised tq observe, 
how small a quantity of water passed over this contracted 
part of the river, compared with the immense volume 
which rolled into the ocean through the deep funnel- 
shaped moutli; the. more so, hs.they had. previously as-* 
certained, in their progress upwards, that not a single tri- 
butary stream of water, sufficient to turn a mill, fell into 
the river on either side, between the mouth and the ca- 
taract; and they concluded, thait the only satisfactory 
explanati^- of this remarkaffie difference in the quantity, 
was-thie supposition that a. very considerable mass ofwat^ 
must find' its Way t^ugh^subtenaneous passages, und^r. 
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the slsite rocks; disappearing probably wlierc the river 
first enters these schistose mountains, and forms the nair* 
rows, and. rising again a little below their termination, at 
Point Sondie, where the channel begins to widen, and from 
whence to L^iboo Point, a succession of tornados and 
whirlpools were observed to disturb the regular current of 
the river. These whirlpools arc described, both by Cap- 
tain Tuckey and Mr. Fitzmauricc, to be so violent and ‘ 
dangerous, that no vessel could attempt to approach them. 
Even the eddies occasioned by them were so turbulent as 
frequently to resist .both sails, oars, and towing, twisting 
the boats round in every direction; and it Vas with the 
utmost difficulty, that they were extricated without being 
swamped. The instances of rivers losing themselves for a 
time under, ground are so common, in all countries, that 
ther^ seems to be no particular objection to the hypothesis 
of the Zaire losing a great potion of its waters in its 
passage through the narrows, ■ under its schistose bed. 
At the same time* the eye might be deceived in estimating 
the quantity of water forced into a narrow channel, and 
r unnin g with the rapidity of a mill-sluice till it falls over a 
cataract, by a.cotnparison with that which flows in a deep 
and expanded b^, in one uniform and tranquil motion ; 
having besides an eddy, or counter-current, on one or both 
sides, which carries a considerable portion pf Water in a 
retrograde dirqptioQ. 

Be ifliis as it may$ the Zabe, beyond the mountainous 
regions, was a^in found to expai^ to the width of two, 
three, and even more than four miles^ and to flow with a 
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current of two to three miles an hour; and near the 
place where Captain Tuckey was compelled to abandon 
the further prosecution of the journey, which was about 
100 .miles beyond Inga, or 280 miles from Gape Padron, 
it is stated- that the river put bn a majestic appearance, 
that the scenery was beautiful, and not inferior to any on 
the banks of the Thames ; and the natives of this part all 
'agreed in stating, that they knew of nO impediment to the 
continued navigation of the river; that the only obstruc- 
tion in. the north-eastern branch, was a single ledge of 
rocks,.fbrming akind of rapid, over w)iich however canoes 
were able to {)as8. • 

The opinion that the Zaire is in a constant state of flood, 
or, in other words, that it continues to be swelled more or 
less by freshes through the whole year, has been com- 
pletely refuted by the present expedition. But the ar-. 
gument, which was grounded on this supposition, of ito 
origin being in northern Africa, so far from being weak- 
ened, has acquired additional strength from the cor- 
rection of the error. Like all other tropical rivers, the 
Zaire has its periodical floods ; but .the quantity of its 
rise and fall is less perhaps than that of any other river of 
equal magnitude. From the lowest ebb, at which the 
party saw it, to the highest marks of its rise on the rocks, 
the diiference no where appeared*to exceed eleven feet, 
and in many places was not more than eight or nine.' Ti^e 
commencement of the rise .was first observed above .Yel- 
lala, on the 1st cHf . September, to be three inches; and on 
the 17th of that month it had acquired, at the Tall Trees, 
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near the mouth of the river, the height of seven feet; with* 
out the velocity having much, if at all ehcrcased ; and 
without a single shower having fallen that deserves to be 
noticed. The little difference between the rise of seven 
feet, which then took place in the dry seasunj while the 
sun was still to the northward of the line, and that of eleven 
feet in the wet season, during which the sun is twice verti- 
cal, affords a solid argument for its northern origin ; and, 
when coupled with the particular moment at which it was 
first observed to rise* would seem to establish the fact, 
almost beyond a doubt, that one branch of the river, as 
was stated by the natives, must descend from some part 
of Africa to the northward of the Equator. 

We find in Captain Tuckey's notes, after having ob- 
served the progressive ri^e of the river, the insertion of two 
words as a memorandum, ** hypothesis confirmed.^' This 
hypothecs had previously been stated among the last notes 
of his Journal, which he did not live to reduce into a regu- 
lar narrative, under these words ; ** extraordinary quiet 
rise of the river shows it to issue from some lake, which 
had received almost the whole of its water from the north 
of the line.” But in a private letter written, from Yellala, 
and brought home in the Congo, he dwells move particular- 
ly on this hypothesis; ** combining” he says ** niy observa- 
tions with the information I . have been able to collect from 
the natives^ vague &nd trifling as it is, *1 cannot help think- 
ing that the Zaire will be found to issue frt>m some large 
lake* or chain of lakes, considerably to jhe northward of 
the line and he contends that, so far from the low state 
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of tile river in July and August militating against such an 
hypothesis, it has the contrary tendency of giving additional 
weight to it, “ provided” he goes on to say, the river should 
begih to swell in the early part of September, an event I 
am taught to expect, and for which lam anxiously looking 
out.” The river did begin to swell at the precise period 
he had anticipated ; and that circumstance corroborating 
the previous conclusion he had drawn, induces him to note 
down in his journal, that “ the hypothesis is confirmed.^' 

. It is evident that Captain Tuckey, on the latter part of 
his journey, could only put down a few brief notes to re- 
fr^h his memory, which, from his exhausted state, on his 
return to the vessels, he was wholly unable to enlarge or 
explain ; and thus the reasoning on which he had built his 
hypothesis is lost to the world : he lamented, ifscems, when 
on bis death-bed, that he could not be permitted to live 
to put in order the remarks he had collepted in tracing 
upwards this extraordinary river. Unfortunately none 
of the party has escaped to supply this deficiency ; the 
solidity, however, of Captain Tuckey's conclusion is not 
shaken, but rather corrobated, by what is known of physi- 
cal facts and the geographical probabilities, as connected 
with northern Ainca. . These may be briefly stated. 

In the tropical regions, the rains generally follow the 
sun's course, and'are not at their height till he approaches 
the tropies ; hence arises the exhausted state of the lakes of 
Wangaia in the in^nihs of May,. June, and July, and thdr 
overflowing in the middle and latter end ’of August, ac- 
cording to the observations of the Arabian geographers ; 
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and this late flooding of the lakes is obviously owing to the 
long easterly course of the Niger, collecting into its chanqd 
all the waters from the northward and the southward as it 
proceeds along. If, then, the ebb and flood of tlie Wangara 
.lakes depend on the state of the Niger, it will follow, on the 
supposition of the identity of that river and the Zaire, that 
the flood and ebb of the latter, to the southward of the jine, 
must correspond with the ebb and* dooci of the lakes of 
Wangara. The existence of those lakes has , neveV been 
called in question, though, their position has. not been ex- 
actly ascertained ; but supposing them to be situated some- 
where between the twelfth and the fifteenth degrees of nor- 
thern latitude,' the position usually assigned to them in the 
charts, and that the southern outlet is under or near the 
12tb parallel, the direct distance between that and the spot 
where Captain Tuckey first observed the Zaire to rise, may 
be taken at abput 1200 miles, which, by allowing for the 
windings of tlie river, and some little difference of meri- 
dians,, canpot be calculated at less than 1600 miles. 

Admitting, then, that the lakes of Wangara should over- 
flow in the first week of August, and flic current in the chan- 
nel of outlet move at the rate of 2j miles an hour, which 
is the average rate at which the Zaire was found to flow 
above the narrows, the flooded stream would reach that 
spot in the first week of September, and swell that river 
exadtly in the way, and. at the time aftd place, as observed 
by Captain 'Tuckey. No other supposition, ih fimt, than 
that of its flkirthem ori^n, will explain the rise of the Zaire 
in the dry season ; and if its identity with the Niger, or, 

mm- 
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which amounts to the same thing, its communication with 
MCangara, should be disputed, Captain Tucke/s hypothe- 
sis of its issuing from some other great lake, to the north-. 
Ward of the line, will, still retain its probability. The idea 
of a lake seems to have arisen from the “ extraordinary 
quiet rise*' of the river, which was from three to six inches 
in twenty four hours., If the rise of the Zaire had pro- 
ceeded from rains to the southward of the line, swelling 
the tributary streams, and pouring, in mountain torrents, the 
waters into the main, channel, the rise would have been 
sudden and impetuous ; but coming on as it did in a quiet 
and regular manner, it could proceed only from the gihdual 
overflowing of a lake. 

There is, however, another circumstance in favour of a 
river issuing from Wangara, or the lakes and swamps de- 
signated under that name, and of that river being the Zaire. 
There is not a lake, perhaps, of any magnitude in the 
known world, without an outlet, whose waters are hot 
saline — the Caspian, the Aral and the neghbouring lakes, 
the Asphaltites or Dead Sea, and all those of Asia, which 
have no outlet, are salt.* If therefore the lakes of Wangara 
had no outlet, but all the waters received into them spread 
themselves over an extended surface during tlie rains, and 
Were evaporated in the dry season, there would necessarily 
be deposited on the earth, so left dry, an inclrustationof salt, 
and the remaining water would be strongly impregnated with 

* Tlie fre$tmeu of the Zur^ or Zurnh, the Aria Palus, in Seistab, rests on no 
authority— but if so, its waters' are not evaporated, but pjsss^MT by filtration 
through the sand. • 
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salt; and both tlie one* and tlie other 'would be encreased 
bj every succeeding inundation. None of the African rivens 
are free from saline impregnations ; but the Niger, in its 
long easterly course, collecting the waters from the sandy 
and saline soil of the desert, where every plant almost is 
saturated with salt, must be particularly charged with it. 
No mention, however, is made by any of the Arabian writers 
of that indispensable article, salt, being procured in the 
mud or soil abandoned by the waters of Wangara ; on the 
contrary,* it is well kno^n that one great branch of the 
trade of Tombuctoo is that of obtaining salt from* the north- 
ern desert, for the supply of the qountries to the southward 
of the Niger. But if Wangara had no outlet, this could not 
be necessary, as both it and all the large inland lakes, so 
circumstanced, would afford more or less of salt ; and if so, 
the trade of the caravans proceeding with rock salt from 
Tegazza to Tombuctoo would not have existed ; as it is 
well known it has done, and still does, especially from the 
latter place to Melli and other countries south of the 
Niger, “ to a great water,*' as Cadamosta says, ** which the 
traders could not tell whether it was salt or fresh ; by 
reason of which (he says) 1 could not discover whether it 
was a river or the sea ; but," he continues, ** I hold it to be 
a river, because if it was the sea, there would be no need 
of salt." 

Edrisi, however, distinctly states them to be fresh water 
lakes, and says that the two cities of Ghana are situated on 
the two opposite shores of what the Arabs call a. fiesh 
water sea. This fresh water sea, therefore, nyist necessarily 
have an outlet ; or, like the Caspian, it would be no longer 
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thejse lakes of Ghana and Wangara, it does not there tero' 
minate, but that, in the season of the rains, it also flows out 
of them. In fact, Edrisi does not make the Niger to ter- 
minate in the swamps of Wangara or Vancara; he merely 
describes them as being .an island three hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and fifty in breadth, surrounded 
by the Niger aU the year, but that, in the month of August, 
the greater part is covered with water as long as the inun- 
dations of the Niger continue ; and^that when the river has 
subsided into its prefer channel, tlie .negroes return to their 
habitations,- and dig the earth for gold, every one finding 
more or less, as it pleases, God.'^ But not a word is men-' 
.tinned of their finding salt, which iniked is the great inter- 
changeable cCmmodity for gold.. 

On the assumption, then, of Wangara discharging its 
overflowing waters, the most probable direction of the 
channel is to the southward.; and as the' evidence of the 
northern origin of the Zaire amounts almost to the establish- 
ment of the fact, the approximation of the two streams is 
in favour of their identity. If the account of Sidi Haraet's 
visit to Wassenah, as related by Riley, could be depended 
on, a very few degrees only are wanting to bring the two 
streams together; but with all the strong testimonies in 
favour of Riley’s veracity, every page of his book betiays 
a looseness and inacciiracy, that very much diminish' the 
value of this Arab’s narrative as it is given by him. The 
name of Zadi, given by this Arab merchant to the Niger at 
Wassenah } that of Zdd, which Horneman learned to be its 
name to the ea^ward of Tombuctoo, “ where it turned off to 
the southward the Enzaddi, which Maxwell says is the 
name given to the cataracts of the Zaire ; and the Moienzi 
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enzaddif which Captain Tuckey understood to be the name 
of the river at Embomma, are so many concurring cir- 
cumstances which give a favourable though a faint colour 
to the hypothesis of the identity of the two rivers. , 

If any further exploratidn of the Zaire, upwards,* should 
be undertaken. Captain Tuckey has sufficiently established 
the fact, that no naval cctuipnient at home can ayail in the 
prosecution of this object. All that appears* to be neces- 
sary, is tliat of provfding at the Cape dc Verde islands a 
dozen or twenty asses and mules, and carrying them in a 
common transport up the river as far as Embomma ; from 
thence to make the best of the way over land direct for 
Condo Yangii, the place which has been assigned by 
Captain Tuckey, as possessing the greatest advantages 
for the necessary preparations for embarking on the river ; 
and these preparations would consist merely in purchasing 
or hiring half a dozen canoes, with the help of two or three 
ship carpenters, converting them into three double-boats, 
or twin-canoeS, by a few planks, which would form a aon- 
venient platform for the accommodation of the party, the 
animals, and the baggage. In this way they would pro- 
ceed where the river was navigable, and by . land, with the 
assistance of the asses and mules, where interruptions oc- 
curred ; and thus they would avoid that degree of fatigue, 
which was unquestionably the principal cause of the death 
of those who. fell on the late 'expedition. On the part of 
the natives, it is now pretty well hscertained, there would 
be no obstruction, unless they are of a very different dis- 
position higher up in the interior, than what Captain 
Tuckey experienced them to' be, which is not, as far as 
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he couM collect, very likely : the character of the negro 
having hitherto been every where.stainped with mildness, 
simplicity, and benignity of disposition^ 

9 m 

Eace of the Country — Soil, Climate, and Pro- 
ductions. The country named Congo, of which we find 
so much written in collectipns of Voyages and Travels, ap- 
pears to be an undefined tract of territory, hemmed in be- 
tween Loango on the north, and Angola on the south ; but 
to what extent it stretches inland, it would be difficult to 
determine ; and depends most probably on the state of war 
or peace with the contiguous tribes. All that seems to be 
known at present is, that the country is partitioned out into 
a multitude of petty states or Chenooshlps, held as a’ kind 
of fiefs under some real or imaginary personage living 
in the interior, nobody knows exactly where. Captain 
Tuckey could only learn that the paramount sovereign was 
named Blindy N*Congo, and resided at a banza named 
Coogo, which was six days journey in the interior firom the 
Tall Trees, where, by the account of the negroes, the Por* 
tuguese had an establishment, and where there were soldiers 
and white women. This place is no doubt the St. Salva- 
dor of the Portuguese. These chiefs have improperly been 
called kings : their territories, it would seem, are small in 
exteUt, the present exj>edition having passed at least six of 
them in the line of the. river; the last is that of Inga, be- 
yond which are what they call bush-men, or those xlreadful 
cannibals whom Andrew Battel, Lopez, Merolla, and 
others, have denominated Jugas, or Gh^gas, ** who con- 
sider human flesh as th^ most delicious food, and gob- 
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late of warm blood as the most exquisite beverage f a ca- 
lumny, which there is every reason to believe has not the 
smallest foundation in ihet. From the character and 
disposition of the native African, it may fairly be doubted 
whether, throughout the whole of this great continent, a 
negro cannibal has any existence. 

That portion of the Congo territory, through which tlie 
Zaire Hows into the southern Atlantic, is not very inte- 
resting, cither in the general appearance of its surtace, its 
natural products, or the state of society, and the condition 
of its native inhabitants. The first is unalterable; the 
second and third are capable of great extension and 
improvement, by artificial and moral cultivation ; but 
with the exception of the river itself, there arc probably 
few points between the mouth of the Senegal and Cape 
Negro, on that coast, which do not put on a more interest- 
ing appearance, in a physical point of view, than t|^c 
banks of the Zaire. The cluster of mountains, though in 
general not high (the most elevated probably not ex- 
ceeding two thousand feet), are denuded of all vegeta- 
tion, with the exception of a few coarse rank grasses ; and 
the lower ranges of hills, having no grand forests, as might 
be expected in such a climate, but a few larger trees only, 
scattered along their sides and upon their summits, the 
most ' numerous o|^ which are, the Adansonia, Mimosa, 
Bombax, Ficus, and palms of two or three species. 

Betjn^een the feet of these hills, however, and the mar- 
* gins of the river, the level alluvial banks, which, extend 
from the mouth nearly to Embomma, are clothed with a 
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most exuberant vegetation, presenting to the ejre one conr 
tinned forest of tall and majestic trees, clothed trith foliage 
of never-fading verdure. .Numerous islands are* also seen 
to rise above the surface of the river, some mantled with the 
thick mangrove, mingled with the tall and elegant palm, 
and others covered witli the Egyptian papyrus, resembling 
at a distance extensive fields of waving corn. Perhaps it 
may be said, that the great characte^stic feature of the 
banks and islands of the lower part of the Zaire is the man- 
grove, the palm, the adansonia and the bombax, with in- 
termediate patches of papyrus ; and after the alluvial fiats 
have ceased, naked and precipitous mountains, resting on 
micaceous slate, which, through an extent of at least fifty 
miles, forms the two banks of the river ; the only inter- 
ruption to this extended shore of slate being a few narrow 
ravines in which the .villages of the natives are situated, 
amidst clumps of the wine-palm, and small patches of cul- 
tivated ground'. On the summits .of the hills, also, which 
Captain Tuckey distinguishes by the name of plateaus, 
there is a sufficiency of soil for the cultivation of the ordi- 
nary articles of food ; and here too numerous small villages 
occur amidst the bombax, the mimosa, the adansonia and. 
the palm ; but the soil on the tops and sides is of a hard 
clayey nature, incapable of being worked in the dry season, 
but sufficiently productive when mellq>wed by the heavy 
rains, and with the aid of a heated atmosphere. 

The country however becomes greatly improved in every 
respect, beyond the narrows of the ^ver. Hitherto the • 
general characteristic features of the geology of the coun- 



tiy^ ^pre.n^lg^^ and^akpite ^btit hen 

the granite and hills of pebbly quarta having 

lu^ and the miqa^slate 

i1ij^ne.> of: the. Zaim are now &o%iiger 

l^lll^jpntiixued^l^ses of aaica-^te, batmany rocky 
le jut into the river, with feriile vaies 
; and the reaches of the river itself stretching 
ou|.;into. broad expanded sheets of water* resembling ao 
many ijmountain lakes. The greater, part of* the surhuce 
was J)r cultlvatiQp,; andtowns or villages followed 
each othtt.in constant sucoes^pn, far beyond the limits of 
the Congo territory. Vegetation Vas more genially dif- . 
fused* as well as more varied ; and rills of clear water. 
tric^|ejf down the sid.es of the hills* and joined tlie greet 
river^^ .Jt was just at the commencement of this improved 
app^rance of the country, where* from the sickly state of 
the party*,wud the loss of their baggage* Captain. Tuckqy ‘ 
was, reluctantly compelled to abandon the further pro8ec% 
tion qf the objects of the exped/tion; and in some respecq^ 
it ^as,%tunate he did«,as h|d Jio proceeded two or three 
days longer*^ithe whole partjr must i^uestionably have 
p^M in the iptemr of Africa^ and might perhpps never 
mdte have been heard of« , . , . . ‘ 

The pchpunt whi^ 4he missionaries hayp given of thq 
^ * exactly with thnt. which 

^ckey. “^Tbe winter," s^s CarJ(i, 




df' Italy: it is not subject to nans* but erery n^pipg 
ttbire fuHs a^dew which fertiliaeii the eartii4^*V 
party make any cpmplaint of the climate; they spf^, 
on the contrary, in their notes and memoranda, of the cool, 
diy, i(hd refreshingatmosphereil especially after .the w^tern 
breezes set in, wMchthey usually do an hour or two aftor 
the sun has passed the meridian, and continue till mindi^t : 
and when calm in the early part of the day» the sun b said to 
Seldom to shine out, that for. four or fire days together, they 
were finable to get a correct altitude to ascertain the latitude. 
So much, however, depends on locality, that at the place 
where Congo was moored, the range of the thermometer 
differed very materially 'from that on board the transport 
lower down, and also from that observed in the upper parts 
of the river. The* former vessel was moored in p reach 
sUitounded by hills, and what little of the sea br^e 
reached her, had to .pass over a low swampy island. Here, 
Mr. M*Kerrow noticed the i^ge of the thermometer to 
be from 70” to 90" in the^ shade ; sometimes, though, but 
seldom, as low as 6T in the night, and as highjas 98^ at 
nbon; and one day on shom it rose to lOSt fiud^ Jhe 
shade of trees ; at the same^time, above Inga, the tempe- 
rature seldom exceeded 76* in4heday, )uid> was>sQiimtiime8 
down to 60* at night. He seems vo* think, that perdy 
owing to a better position of the transport, which 
at andior lower down the -liter, nearly opposite ito;ihe 
Tall Treift, wbeieshehad the benefit of the sen bri^si^tdth- 
out intem^tt^i uhd partiy iby {nevent^'^ 
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goin^; on shorej this vessel continued ..healthy until ..she 
recdved on boai^ the unfortunate people belonging to the 
Congo. 

The following table exhibits the state of Fahrenheit’s 
therglOmeier, at three periods of the day, for one month, 
fironi 20th July to 20th August, in different parts of the 
river, 6K>m the entrance to the Cataract, and of the water 
<ff the river at noon. . • 
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It is remarked in a meteorological journal, imperfectly 
kept by Captain Tuckey, in proceeding up the river, that 
from the moudi to Embomma, the temperature of the river 
was^dmpst invariably at 

The alynffltaty plants are very various, and for the most 
vaiuable<ol%|h^, 'thenati^ are indebted to the Poi^- 
gue^. The staple products of the vegetable world consist 
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of manioc or cassava, yams, and maize or Indian coin ; 
to which may be added sweet potatoes, pumpkins, mifiet 
of two or three species, and calavanses : they have besides 
cabbages, spinach, pepper, capsicum, the sugar-cane, 
and tobacco. Of fruits they have the plaiiitain or banana, 
papaw, oranges, limes, and pineapples, 'i'he latter ihiit 
was met with by Captain Tuckey growing on the open 
plains near the extreme point of his journey, and fur be- 
yond where any Europeans had advanced. This fruit, 
therefore, as well as the bananas^ the one being from the 
West, the other from the East Indies, (or both perhaps from 
the West), must have been carried up into the interior by the 
natives. The only beverage used by the inhabitants, except 
when they can get European spirits, is the juice of the palm 
tree, of which there are three distinct species. It is usually 
known by the name of palm wine, and was considered%y 
the whole party as a very pleasant and wholesome liquor, 
having a taste, when fresh from the tree, not unlike that of 
sweetish cyder; is very excellent for quenching the thirst, 
and for keeping the body gently open. When tapped near 
the top, the juice runs copiously out during the night, but 
very little is said to exude in the day. time. One of the spe- 
cies yields a juice sweeter than the rest, and this being suf- 
fered-to ferment, is said to produce a liquor of a very intoxi- 
cating quality. The trees are remarkably tall, an4 are 
ascended by means of a flexible hoop which encloses, at the 
same time, the body of the person intending to mount and 
the stem of the rtree, against the latter of which the <ibet are 
pressed, while the J>ack rests against the hoop^ At ea<^h 
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step the hoop is moved upward with the hand, and in this 
rtay they ascend and descend the highest trees with great 
expedition : should the hoop give way, the consequence 
must be fatal. , 

They have no want of domestic animals to serve them 
as food, though very little care appears to be beslmved on 
them. They consist chiefly of goats, hogs, fowls, the coni- 
liSon and Muscovy duck, and pigeons; a few sheep, gene- 
rally black and \^hite, with hair instead of wool. The 
Chenoo of Embomma had obtained from the Portuguese 
a few homed cattle, but no pains whatever were taken to 
increase the breed. They have iio beasts' of burden of 
any description. Of wild animals the country produces 
great variety, but the natives are too indolent and inex- 
pert to convert them to any useful* purpose. They have 
elephant's, leopards, iions, buffaloes, large monkeys with 
black faces, and mimefous species of antelopes, with which 
Africa every where abounds ; wild hogs, porcupines, hares, 
and a great variety of other quadrupeds, from which an 
active people would derive important advantages. Guinea 
fowl* and red legged partridges are also abundant, large, 
and fine ; and wild pigeons, of three or four species, very 

The country appears to be remarkably free from teazing 
a^ noxious insects, excepting^bugs and fleas in the huts, 
aiiid the black ants, which erect those singular mushroom- 
shaped habitations, some of which have two or three domes, 
and somOdmes occur in whole villages. The party suffered 
no annoyance from scorpions, scolopendras, musquitoes. 
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which are almost universally jswaihning in wanh cUmat^. 
.From the abundance of and the hills being 
clothed with grass, Congo might be made a land ** flowing 
^th milk and honey/" 

The lower part of the river abounds with excellent fish, 
which would appear to be an important article of subsistence 
to those who inhabit the woody banks occupied by ’tii'e 
mangrove. Bream, mullet and cat-fish am the most abu£ 
dant. A species of Sparust of excellent flavour, was caught 
by the^ party in large quantities, each of them weighing 
generally from thirty to forty pounds, and. some of them 
even sixty. Mr. Fitzmaurice observes that, near Draper's 
. islands, he fell in with three or four hundred canoes, in 
which the people were busily employed in dragging up a 
species of shell-fish, which he compares to what is usually 
in England called the clam, and whi(!h is stated by Captain 
Tuckey to be a species of My a. Most of these fishermen, 
it was thought, had no other abode than they^helter which 
the woods afibrded them ; that they form a kind of hut by 
bending and entwining the living branches, in the same 
mfinner as is sometimes practised by the rciying Ciffrei 
bordering on the colony of the Qapeof Good Hope ; o^ers 
mahe the caverns in the rocks the abodes of themsdtr^and 
families during the fishing ^season ; for, it would s^h>\ 
them huts and retreats were but temporary, as- the /shplls 
of tfaeso fislt were opened, the apipial\taken out, 4i^ 
in theaun. . Ip iho upper parts^p^ the .river, women y{rere 
friequpntiy seen fishfig ivith scoop nets, mi^^ frc^ the & 
bres of some creeping plants; and in one village, a wod^ 
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was observed spinninff cotton for nets ; the herbaceous cot* 
^n plant growing every where wild. Ih some placei tne 
fish wefe caught in pots ; in others they took them by means 
of a poisonous plant. 

A fish ri^embling the Silurus electricus was brought on 
board the Congo from Embomma, which, by the account 
qf the natives, when alive and touched, communicates a 

A. ' 

Mvere shock to the hand and arm, or to use their own ex- 
pression ** it shoot through all the arm.^' It is thus descri- 
bed by Mr. M'Kerrow: length three-feet six inches ; head 
large, brdad and compressed ; mouth furnished with ^ 
long cirrhi, four oh the under and two on the upper jaw ; 
mandibles dentated ; tongue short, and eyes small ; body 
without scales ; pectoral fins near the branchial openings,* 
the ventrals near the anus ; dorsal fin soft, and placed near 
the taH ; upper parts of the body thickly spotted black, 
and & under of a yellowish white ; skin exceedingly thick. 

The*Zaire swarms with those huge monsters the hipim- 
pptainus and the alligator, or rather crocodile, (for it appears 
to!be of the same species as the animal of the Nile,) and 
p^cularly aboVe the narrows. Both these ahitnals s^iti to 
be gregaiious, the former being generally met with in groups 
or tw^ve together; thelatter in two or three, sbnietimes 
ilve or six. The flesh of the hippopotamus is mtc^llent food, 
hbt^ilike pdrk ; but it does not appear that the ne^es are 
^^cularly fond of it, as the only one killed by the present 
pi^y wis ^^flered to putril^’ 6n the margin of the river ; 
.thBh|h1t ifs stated that the flesh is sometimes sold' in the 
mktiret.^' COib' crocbdile only was Mlled, whose leflgth %as 
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piile feet three inches, and girt across the 8houldq:& three 
feet seven iMhes. 




n>GiNG, Utensils’and (!!Jlothing.— ^K e sta- 
pie artTcies of subsisC^ce, at least in the dry seaspjp, appear 


whicS^ are kated to be remarkably fine ; and Indian co^ 
they have regularly two crops in the year.. Animal food is 
dot in general* use, though sold m tbejJai^ market h3B at 
Efe^hi^a, which is af a village dis®^ front the banza, 
or^^dence'of the Chehoo, andVt vmm^^wom a hundreS 
to three hundred persons are said to ^assemble; in this 
• inarket, the p^rty observed a supply of goats, f^ts, eggsj 
besides vegetablel, fish, and' sal^r It ihust he recbllecti^ 
however, that this place w the gi^ for condnctin| 

the slave trade 6f the Zaire, hhd these siippli^ may^fe 
cluBfly intended for the crews of the Europe^ ships.^"^*^ 
The negroes of Congo dre excee^ffingTy foul feede^ 
and particularly filthy in their prepafdlSblS^ and their m ^ 
of animal food ; they broil fowls \Vith the*!f«SS^fJfe^ 
piebes of goat nuthoUt being at the trduRe orfcmoyms 
skin, or even the hair; ahiSTthey deVo^lhem 
warmed, tearing the flesh’ ilf^^ with thei# teeth in the 

crib^tiisgustifag kjdnh^!. 

da^ as theft butcher htid taketf l5ff the Ikin <5^ a^^eep^j|^ 
Mahdi^b^ sldvi: purchafiild bf*%kp^ 
ccmveyefl awaj^l^’ iKin, whicllj ^fc' thS womH 
the ‘hair) he l®9^teitillf|r%v%r^^^ 

■ - - ' i.;. ■ . ■ , . 
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discovered, he had nearly eaten the whole skin in a state 
scarcely warm. There do not appear, however, to beihe 
slightest grounds for supposing that they ever eat human 
flesh, not even that of their enemies, but that all the accu- 
sations of this nature are totally false. 

None of the banzas or villages seen by the party were of 
great extent ; the largest probably not exceeding one hun- 
.dred huts. Emboinma, Cooloo, and Inga, are each the 
residence of a Chenoo ; the first was supposed to consist of 
about sixty huts, exclusive of the Chenoo's inclosurc, and 
about five hundred inhabitants'; the second, one hundred 
huts, and from five to six hundred inhabitants ; and the 
third, being the last in the line of the river within the 
kingdom of Congo, of seventy huts, and three hundred in- 
habitants. The party stationed at this banza understood, 
that the Chenoo could command about two hundred fight-, 
ingmen, one hundred of whom he can arm with musquets ; 
and with this force he conceives himself to be the dread 
and terror of his enemies. These banzas are usually place^l 
amidst groves of palms and adansonias. 

The huts in general consist of six pieces, closely woven 
or matted together, from a reedy grass, or the fibres of 
some plant ; the two sides exactly corresponding, the two 
ends the same, excepting that in one is the door way, an 
opening just large enough to creep in at, and the two slop- 
ing sides of the roof also correspond. The sides and ends 
are ma.de fast to upright posts stuck in the ground ; and 
the two pieces of the roof are bound to the sides, and. also 

8A 
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to each other ; and as each piece is very light, a house caO) 
at any time, be removed from one situation to another with 
great ease ; sometimes the roofs are semicircular. The 
value of one of these moveable houses is stated to be not 

ft 

more than the price of five or six fowls, and in five minutes 
may be put together. Permanent houses, however, such 
as those of the Chenoo, are made of the palm leaves with 
considerable skill, having several posts along the sides and. 
ends, and covered externally with the blades or back lib 
of the palm leaf, bound together with a creeping plant in 
regular zig-zag figures. They are* also generally inclosed 
within a fence of reeds matted together. 

Their household utensils are very few, and as simple as 
the houses themselves. Baskets made of the fibres of the 
palm tree ; bowls and bottles of gourds or calabashes, or of 
the' shell of the monkey bread-fruit (Adansonia) to hold 
their provisions and water., earthen vessels of their own mak- 
ing to boil their victuals, and wooden spoons to eat them ; a 
Ipat of grass thrown on a raised platform of palm-leaves, 
their only bedding. The articles of dress are equally 
sparing and simple, the common people being satisfied with 
a small apron tied round thdr loins, of a piece of baft, 
if they can get it, or of native grass-matting, made by the 
men; of the sane grass * they make caps, whose surfiu^ is 
raised and figured iu a very beautiful manner, and the tex- 
ture so close that they will hold water. . Rings of brass or 
iron are welded on the arms and ankles, and sometime 
bracelets of lion's teeth ; and the women generally contrive 
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to have strings of beads round their necks and arms and 
legs, and in default of these, strings of the cowrie shell, or 
of the round seeds of various plants. 

Their canoes are generally hollowed outpf the trunk of 
the bombax or cotton tree, or of a species of ficus, the 
common size being about twenty-four feet in length, and 
from eighteen to twenty inches in width ; and ‘they are all 
pushed forwtfds with long paddles, the men standing up- 
right ; they use neither sails, nor any substitute for them. 

A rude hoe of iron, stuck into a wobden handle, is the 
implement used for agricultural purposes ; but the climate 
is so fine, that, by merely scratching the surface of the 
ground, they succeed in raising good crops. The great 
scarcity of provisions, experienced by the party who pro- 
ceeded up the river, was occasioi^d entirely by the long 
drought, and* that want of precaution in laying up a stock 
against such a contingency, which, it would seem, is here 
rather the effect of indolence and thoughtlessness, than 
any distr,ust in the right and security of property ; which 
indeed is so well understood, that almost all the disputes 
among the natives arise from their tenacity in the division 
of property, whether in land or stock. This, participation is 
frequently so minute, that, as Captain Tuckey observes, a 
fowl or a pig may sometimes hive three or four proprietors. 

Fopulatjow and Condition op the People,— 
.Though the population evidently increased, tlie farther 
the party proceeded into the interior, the banks of 
the river were but thinly inhabited in the very best and 
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most productive parts ; and nothing appeared that could 
give the least colour to those exaggerated statements of the 
Catholic missionaries, who speak of such masses of nien 
collected toge^er as are not to be met with in the most 
populous parts of Europe. Carli, for instance, states the 
« Grand DukeV' army to amount to .160, OOQ men ; and 
he accounts for the vast population of Congo ^m the 
indulgence of every man being aiiow^^ to take as many 
wives as he pleases, and the absence of all those religious 
institutions and swedes which, in Europe, consign their 
members to a state of celibacy. Nay, we are told, that the 
king. Bon Antonio, could muster an army of 900,000 
men, and that he actually brought 80,000 against the 
Portuguese, who with 400 Europeans and 2000 ne^oes, 
with the help of the Vygin Maiy, easily put to .route this 
great force, dethroned the king, and set up a new one of 
their own. Whether such a population ever existed, or if 
so, what became of it; whether wars, pestilence, or famine, 
swept those vast multitudes away, or whether their pro- 
geny were sent off to other lands, the Portuguese, who 
best could tell, have been silent on the subject; it is quite 
clear, however,. that no such population exists at the pre« 
sent day. 

Leaving out the param<^t sovereign of Congo, whose 
existmice seems to be raSther doubtful, the component parts 
df a tribe or society, would appear to consist o^l. the 
Chenoo ; 2. the members of his family ; 3. the Mafooks; 
4. Foomos; 51 'fishermen, coolies and labourinjg people; 
6. domestic slaves. 
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The title and authority of the Chenoo are hereditary, 
tbtough the female line, as a precaution to mehe certain of 
the blood royal in the succesnon for although the number 
of the Chenoo's wives is unlimited, none but the otfspring 
of her who is descended from royal blood* can inherit ; and 
in default of issue from any such, the ofisfU'ing of any other 
princess married to a private person, lays claim tb the chief- 
ship, and the consequences are such as might be expert- 
ed; feuds and ciyil broils arise, which terminate onl^y in 
the- destruction of the weaker.party. A Chenoo's daughter 
has the privilege of chusingher own husband j and the per- 
son she fixes upon is not at liberty to refuse; but it is a 
perilous distinction which is thus conferred ,ppon him* as 
she has* also the privilege of disposing of him into slavery, 
in the event of his not answering her expectations. Awaxe 
of his ticklish situatiGto, he is sometimes induced to get the 
start of her, and by the help of some poisonous mixture, 
with the efficacy of which the people of Congo are well 
acquainted, rids himself of bis wife and his fears at the 
same time. 

When a Chenoo appears abroad, one of his great officers 
carries before him his scepter or staff of authority, which 
is a small baton of black wood about a foot in length, in- 
laid with lead or copper, like^ the worm of a screw* and 
crossed with. a second screw, so as to form the figures of 
rhomboids. What their native dresses may be beyond the 
sphere of communication with European slave-dealers, is 
not .exactly known, but little more probably than an apron 
of some skin^oth* or grass-matting ; the hon's skin to sit 
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' upon, was said to be sacred to the Chenoo, the tonchuig 
of which by the foot of a common pidrson is death or sla* 
very. Frooii the cataract dotirnttrards, the ridiculous cast- 
off dresses of French and Poiluguese generals, form no 
part of the native costume of Congo, which, with, the ex- 
ception of an* apron, anklets, bracelets, and necklace^, 
may l^e pr^umed to be neither more ‘nor less thah sheer 
nakedness. 

The members of the Chenoo's family are his councillors, 
by whose advice he acts in all matters of importance ; and 
it is remarkable, that their consultntinns are generally held 
under the boughs of the ficm religiosa* In case of war, 
die elders remain behind to take care of the village, while 
the brothers, sons, or nearest relations of the Chenoo are 
usually selected to conduct, under him, their warlike 
expeditions. • 

The Mafooks are the collectors of the revenues, which 
are chiefly derived from trade; towards the lower part of 
the«rtva', they begin by acting as linguists ‘or interpreters 
between the slave ’dealers of the interior, and the European 
purchasers ; but having made a fortune, which was frequently 
the case in this once hicrative employment, they purchase 
the rank of Mafook, and from* that moment are said to be 
dumb, and utterly unable any longer to interpret. , 

The Foomos are composed of that class of the ^iety 
who have houses and lands of iheir own, two or three wives, 
and perhaps a slave or two to work for them ; .they are in 
^fact ^he yeoinaniy of the country. 

The fishermen^ coolies and Fabouring people appear- toi. 
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consist of those who have no fixed property of their, own, 
bat act as the labourers and peasantry' of the country, and 
are very luuch at the disposal of the Chenoo or qliicf, 
though not slaves. ^ 

Domestic slaves do not appear to be numerous, and arc 
not considered as common transferable property, and only 
i^d for s6me great oflence, and by order of the council} 
when proved guilty ^ Saleable slaves are those unhappy 
victims who have been taken prisoners in war, or kidnap- 
ped in the interior by the slave catchers, for the* sake of 
making a profit of them; or such as have had a sentence of. 
death commuted into that of foreign slavery. 

i , 

$ 

The Slave Thade.— The banks of the Zaire are not 
the part of Africa where the slave trade, at present,, is car- 
ried on with the greatest activity, though there were three 
Portuguese schooners and fo.ur pinnaces at Embomma, on 
the arrival of the expedition. The4wo great vents are the 
Gulf of Guinea to the northward, and Loango and Ben- 
guela to the southward of this river. The chiefs and ^eir 
Mafooks wore, however, all prepared to trade on the ap- 
pearance of the ships, and much disappointed on learning 
that the object of the expedition was of a very difierent 
nature. They had heard at Embomma, overland from the 
coast, some vague rumours concerning the nature pf -the 
expedition, which they did not well comprehend; and when 
the Mafook pf the Chenoo- first Came on board, he was* 
very- inquisitive to know, whether the ships came to make 
trade, or make war ; •and when he was distinctly told ^t 
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the object was ndther the one nor tbe other^ he asked, 
what*then come for; only to take walk' and make 
book?” ^ 

As it would appear, that the state of slavery is a ccmdi- 
tion inherent in the principles on which the society of every 
negro, tribe is founded, the gradation from domestic to 
forei^ slavery is so easy, diat as long as a single door r8- 
maihs open for dispoang of human beings, it is to be feared, 
that very little progress has actually been made towards the 
abdition of this disgraceful and inhuman traffic. It is of 
little use to dam up the mouths of the Senegal and the Gam- 
bia, and turn the current into the channels of Lagos, For- 
mosa, Calabar and Camaroons ; or to stop up these vents, 
while Che Zaire, the Coanza, and the Guberoro remain 
opoi. The prolonged march of the kafilas over land may 
somewhat increase the prices to the putrch^er, and prolong 
the misery of the elave, but the trade itself will not bo much 
diminished on that account ; while there is but too much 
reascm to fear, that the passage acrostf the Atlantic will be 
atcdtaded with drcumstaiices of aggravated cruelty and m- 
huCnanity. Indeed nothing short of a total and unqualified 
prohibHion of the traffic by every power in Europe and 
An^ca, can afibrd the least hope for a total abolition of 
the foreign trade; and even then, there is but too much 
reason to believe, that the Mahomedan powers of Egypt 
and northern Africa will extend their traffic to the cen- 
tral regions of Soudan,' which in fkct, since the nmnuud 
abolition^ has < cpnsideiably encreased in those 
quarters. '»* • 
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STAffE OF Society.—- The state of society among the 
negro nations seems to be pretty nearly the same, and their 
moral character not very^iflFerent ; the -people of Congo 
would appear, however, to be among the lowest of the ne- 
gro tribes. The African black is by nature of a kindly, cheer- 
ful, afld humane disposition, entirely free from that quick, 
vengeful and ferocious temper which distinguishes the savaF> 
ges of the Pacific and South Sea islands, particularly those 
of New Guinea, which most resemble the negroes in ex- 
ternal appearance. Contented with very humble fare, his 
happiness seems to consist in a total relaxation from all bo- 
dily exertion ; excepting when animated by the sound of 
his rude native music calling him to the dance, in which he 
is always ready to join with the greatest alacrity. But in- 
dolence is the negroe’s bane ; «nd until some strong motive 
for jihaking it off shall take possession of his mind, and 
convince him of the utility of industrious pursuits, by bet- 
tering his condition, little hope can be entertained of the 
civilization' of Africa, even should a total and radical aboli- 
tion of the slave trade be effected. The vast shoals of Catho- 
lic missionaries poured into Congo and the neighbouring 
parts of Southern Africa, from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,' appear not to have 
advanced the natives one single step in civilization ; and the 
rude mixture of Catholic with Pagan superstitions, which 
were found among the Sognio people on the left bank of the 
Zaire, close to the sea coast-, was all that could be discovered 
of ahy trace oPChristianity, after the labours of these pious 
men for three hundred years. Some of these people came 

3B 
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off tS the vessels, and they are represented as being the 
very worst in every respect of dl the tribes that were met 
with on the banks of the riv^j|i|||kbeing < dirty, filthy, and 
over-run with vermin. One of them wa^ a priest, who had 
been ordained by the Capuchin monks of Loando, *and 
carried with him his diploma, or letters of prdimition ; ‘ 
he could just write his, name, and,. that of. St. Antonio, 
and read the Romish litany; but so little was he of a 
Catholic, that his rosary, his relics, andliis crosses were 
mixed with, his domestic fetiches.; and so indifferent a 
Christian, that' 1;his bare-footed black apostle,” as Dr. 
Smith calls .him, boasted of. his having no fewer than five 

Captain Tuokoy .seems to think that the plan of sending 
a few negroes tp be educate^n Europe, for. the purpose of 
riitummgito instruct their countrymen, is as little likely to 
succeedras that. of sending missionaries among them; and 
tbat colonization hoilds out the only prospect of meliorating 
tl^iroCjvd.and morajlopndibour this might suc- 

ceed ,iinth the negroes, remains .to, be irind; :in all.othm: 
countries,, inhabit by. a .^vpge or ha]f-fciyiliaed people, 
extirpation has followed clQseon.tbobeels of colonization. 
The unconquerable .avidity for fpirimous,, liquors ,on;the 
pUft pf. the savages, ..and, the propenuty. for their 
possessions , on that of the colonists,, haye.produced eonteo’ 
tions> epqrpachments and, spoliation,, which termmate-mva- 
riably to. .therd^riment of the natives, and tod frequently 
to their utter extermination. It might at the same time be 
well worth the experiment,, of prevailing on a few. of the 
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Moravian missionaries to settle themselves in a negro village, 
to instruct the natives in the useful arts of agriculture, ma^ 
nufactures and t^ade ; to j|like them feel the comforts and 
advantages of acquiring a surplus property ; to instil into 
their ininds sound moral precepts ; and to divert their at- 
tention from their gross and senseless superstitions to the 
mild and rational principles and precepts of the Christian 
religion. • 

• The worst feature in the negro character, which is a very 
common one among all savage tribes, is the little estimation 
in which the female sex is held ; or, rather their esteeming . 
them, in no other way than as 'contributing^to their plea- 
sures, and to their sloth. Yet, if this was the extent to. which . 
female degradation was subject, some palliation might 
perhaps be found in the peculiar circumstances of the 
state of the society ; but the open and barefaced manner in 
which both wives and daughters were ofiered for hire, from 
the Chenoo or chief, to the private genr/eimm, to any and all 
of the persons belonging to the expedition, was too disgust- 
ing to admit of any excuse. Some of the Clienoos had no 
less than fifty wives or women, and the Mafooks front ten to 
twenty, any of which they seemed ready to dispose of^ for 
the time, to their white visitors ; and the women most com- 
monly, as may Well be supposed, were equally ready to 
offer themselves, and greatl/ offended when their offer was 
not accepted; It would seem, however, thsit whether they 
are lent out by their tyrants, or on their own accord, the 
object is solely that of obtaining the wages of prostitution ; 
the heart and the passions had no share in the transac- 
tion. It is just possible, that this facility in transferring 
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women to the embraces 6f strangers, is confiiied to thoK 
parts of the country .where they havo had communicaticm 
with Europeans, 'who have encdhraged syph connections; 
though it must be admitted that, on the present occairon, 
very little difference,' in thi$ respect, appears to have been 
observed on the part of the Women, in places beyond where 
slave dealers are in the habit of visiting; Captain Tuckey, 
however, says, that in no one instance, beyond Embomma, 
did they find the men aUant en aomt in thmr offer of 4he 
women; but -the Embomma men said, falsely it is to be 
hoped, that it was only their ignorance, and the little in- 
tercourse thejr bad With white men, that prevented it ; and 
that ‘any of them- would think' themselves honoured by 
gividgup llus Wife or daughter to a white man. 

Nd shch licentious donduct it would seem is sanctioned 
amdag thete^ves ; whem natives are the only parties 
Cmieiemedj an intrigue with ai\other man's wife entails 
slavery on both the offenders ; -and if the wife of * a 
Chenbo should go astray, he inflicts what punishment he 
may think fit oft the lady, but the paramour must suffer 
death; Mr. Eitzmanrioe states; that an instance of this 
kiiA^’ occurred while he was stationed atO^bomma. The 
maii was first carried to Sherwobd, the mate of 'a slave 
ship then trading in the river, and offered to him for sale ; 
blit ;on’ being rejected^ those who had charge of him 
bound his hands and feet, and, without further ceremony, 
threw him into the river. 

Mohal Ann Physi6al CHAaACTER.-— It is a strange 
inconsistency of human feeling that, in* all uncultivated 
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societies, the weaker sex should be doomed to perfoim the 
most laborious drudgery. In Congo, the cultivation of the 
land, and the search aftei^food in the woods and on the 
plains, frequently the catching of fish, devolve wholly on 
the women ; while the men either saunter about, or idle 
away the time in laying at full length on the grpond, or. in 
stringing beads, or sleeping in their huts: if employed 
all, it is in weaving their little mats or capSf a kind of light 
work more appropriate to the other sex, or in strumming 
on some musical instrument. 

Their indolent, disposition, however, does not prevent 
them from indulging an immoderate fondness for dancing, 
more especially on moon^light nights. No feats of activity 
are displayed in this species of amusement, which consists 
chiefly in various motions of the arms and gesticulations 
the body,, not alfogether the most decent f The pleas^re it 
afifords is announced by hearty peals of laughter. They 
are also fond of singing, but it*is only a monotonous drawl- 
ing of the voice, not very well calculated to delight the, ears 
of the auditors. Their musical instruments are, a tort of 
guitar or lyre of the rudest kind, horns, sheik and drunm ; 
and sometimes calabashes filled with small stones to maks 
a rattling noise. They have songs on love, war, hunting, 
palm wine, and a variety of subjects, some of which have 
been attempted to be written down and translated by Cap- 
tain Tuckey, but in to impmfect a manner and so much 
defaced j as not. to admit of being made out. ^ ^ 

In all the memoranda of the gentlemen employed on the 
expedition, the natives of Congo are represented as a live- 
ly and good-humou^ race of men, extremely hoitpitable 
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to strangers^ and always ready to share their pittance, 
sometimes scanty enough, with the passing visitor. In one 
of the notes only, they are characterized » shrewd, canning, 
and thievish. Men living in a state of society like theirs, have 
occasion for aU their shrewdness and cunning ; but with re- 
spect to their thievish propensity,though common to almost 
all savage and half-civilized tribes, the testimony of Captain 
Tuckey is rather in favour of their honesty. It is true, that 
when returning down the river in a sickly and helpless condi- 
tion, and in great haste and anxiety to reach the v^elaisome 
trifling advantage was taken to pilfer part of their baggage; 
but it is in fevour of these people that, considering all the 
circumstances of the distressed situation of the party, they 
•were able to fariug away with them any part of their scat- 
tered property. , . 

Tlje stature of the men of Congo is that of the middle size, 
and their features, though nearest to those of the negro 
tribe, are neither so strongly marked, nor so black ns the 
Africans are in general. They are not only represented as 
.being more pleasing, but also as wearing the appearance 
of great simplicity and innocence. Captain Tuckey could 
not discdver among the people ady natiodtd physiognomy; 
but few mulattoes ; and inany had the features of south- 
ern Europeans. The discovery, by the party, of burnt 
bones, and of human, sculls hanging from trees, might 
have led to the injurious idea of their being addicted 
to the eating of human flesh, had no further enquiries 
been madh concerning th^m : accounts of cannibalism have 
been inferred by travellers on appearances no better 
founded than these : and it is probable,* that the many idla 
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stories repeated by the Capuchin and other missionaries to 
Congo, of the Giagas and Anzicas, their immediate neigh- 
hours, delighting in human flesh, may have had no other 
foundation than their fears worked upon by the stories of 
the neighbouring tribes, who always take care to repre- 
sent one another in a bad. light, and usually fix upon 

cannibalism as the worst. • . . 

¥ 

t 

Superstitions.— Ignorance has always been accoun- 
ted the prolific mother of superstition. Those of the 
negroes of Congo would be mere subjects of ridicule, if 
they were harmless to society ; which however is not the 
case. Every man has his /rtic/pp, and some at least a 
dozen, being so many tutelary deities, against* every ima- 
ginable evil that may befiil them. The word is Portu- 
guese, /eiV/90, and signifies a charm, witchcraft, magic, 
Ac.; and what is remarkable enough^ it is in universal use 
among all the negro tribes of the Western Coast. 

There is nothing so vile in nature, that does not serve for 
a negro's fetiche ; ftic horn, the hoof, the hair, th^ teeth, 
*ahd> the bones of all manner of quadrupeds ; the feathers, 
beaks, claws, skulls and %one8 of birds; the heads and 
skins of snakes ; the shells and fins of fishes ; pieces of old 
iron, copper j wood, seeds of plants, and sometimes a mix- 
ture of all, or most of them, strung together. In the choice 
of a fetiche, they consult certain persons whom they call 
fetiche-men, who may be considered to form a kind of 
'priesthood, the members of which preside at the altar of 
superstition. As a specimen of these senseless appendages 
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ges to the dress, and the dwelling of every negro, the fol- 
lowing represents one which the wearer considered as an in- 
iallible charm against poison ; the materials are, an Emo- 
pean padlock, in the iron of which they have contrived to 
bury a cowrie shell and various other matters, the bill of 
a bird, and the head of a snake ; these are suspended 
from a rosary consisting of thg beans of a species of do- 
lichoSf strung alternately with the seeds of some other plant. 



■ 

Others, with some little variation^re coQsidered as protec- 
tions against the effects of thunder and lightning, against 
the attacks of the alligator, the hippopotamus, makes, lions, 
tigers, &c. &c. And if it should so happen, as it some- 
times does, that in spite of his guardian genius, the wearer 
should perish by the very means against which he had 
adopted it as a precaution, no blame is ascribed to any 
negligence or- want of virtue on the part of the fetiche, but 
to some offence given to it, by the posseraor, for whicji it 
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has permitted the punishment. On this account^ Avhen a 
man is about to commit a crime, or do that which his 
conscience tells him he ought not to do, he ]a)rs aside his 
fetiche, and covers up his deity, that he may not be privy 
to the deed. Some of the persons of the expedition shewed 
to one of the chief men a magnet, which he said was very 
bad fetiche for black man ; he was too lively and had too 
much savey. 

This would be all well enough, if au opinion of llicir 
virtues in warding off evil affected only themselves : and 
they might even be useful when considered as i^guard upon 
their actions ; but their influence docs not stop;Jiere ; tliey 
are considered in one sense as a kind of deil^, to whom 
prayers arc addressed for their assistanc^An^if afforded, 
thanksgbrings arc returned; for the hoh^iii: of the fetiche 
also, abstinefice is peiformed j^'and penalties inflicted ; but 
if unsuccessful in any enterprise on which the fetiche has 
been consulted, the owner immediately parts with him, 
and purchases another from the priest. Those cuntiUKg 
men have gone a step further, and have succeeded in per- 
suading the silly people, that by their means, any part of 
a man^s property may be fetiched or made sacred, in the 
same manner, or nearly* .so, as the tahhoo^ which is so uni- 
versally practised in all the Pacific and South Sea islands ; 
and their mode of detecting a thief, bears a very remark- 
able resemblance to that which Campbell describes to be 
used among the people of the Sandwich islands. 

But the evil, does not end here. Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
while he stopped at Banza Cooloo,‘was witness to a trans- 

3C 
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action, which will best explain the ill effects of these sense* 
less superstitions. A woman had been robbed of ^me 
manioc and ground nuts; she applied to a gangam or 
priest for a feticjie, which would compel the robber to 
restore the property ; and the manner of doing it is as fol* 
lows. The fetiche being exposed in some public place, 
the people of tlic village dance round it, and with the most 
hideous bowlings invoke it to produce the thief, or to 
direct that within a certain time, and at a certain place, 
he shall deposit the stolen goods, in failure of which, that 
this newly created divinity mil be pleased to destroy both 
him and his relations. If at the expiration of the time, 
which is usually two days, the property is not restored, 
the fetiche is removed, and the first person of the village 
who dies, is considered to be the thief. It usually happens, 
that the goods are restored, but this was not the case in 
the present instance. The morning after the removal of 
the fetiche, the most dismal bowlings were heard in the 
village, and, on sending the interpreter to enquire into the 
cause, he returned and reported, that the fetiche had killed 
the thief, and that the noise proceeded from the relations 
mourning over the body. “ The deceased,” says Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, “ hed been one of my coolies, and was a fine 
strong young man, apparently about twenty-four years of 
age. 1 had seen him the preceding evening walking 
about in good health, which, together with the circum- 
stance of his having died in convulsions, leads me to sus- 
pect that, rather than suffer the efficacy of the fetiche to 
be questioned, the priest had selected this poor fellow as 
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the victim to his imposture, and had contrived to send 
him out of the world by poison ; an opinion in which I am 
the more confirmed, from the relations of the deceased 
having found it necessary to present the priest with a larger 
quantity of manioc and nuts than what had been stolen, 
a necessary precaution, as my interpreter assures me, to 
j)reservc their own lives.^' 

The following circumstance, which passed between Mr. 
Fitzmaurice and his friend the Chenoo of the village, is a 
curious trait of simplicity or cunning in the manners of 
these people. This Chenoo had boasted of a war fetiche, 
which if any one attempted to shoot at, the flint would fall 
out, and the person so attempting would fall down dead. 
On Mr. Fitzmauricc and Mr. Hodder expressing a wish to 
have a shot at this redoubtable deity, he observed, that 
he loved them too much to let them try ; on telling him 
however that if, on firing, they missed it, or if they sus- 
biined any harm, they would giv.e him a whole piece of 
baft and two bottles of brandy, his fears for their safety 
immediately vanished before the prospect of gain, and he 
consented ; six yards was the distance measured off. The 
fetiche was the figure of a man rudely carved in wood and 
covered with rags, about two feet high, and one foot broad, 
and the time appointed was the following morning. Jn 
the course of the evening, the interpreter, who had a great 
regard for the strangers, appeared extremely sad and pen- 
sive, and being asked the cause, replied, that he very much 
feared his good masters were going to die, and intreated in 
the most urgent manner, that they would gi ve the baft and 
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brandy, and let the fcliohe alone. Being abs ^pl jfor some 
time, lie said, oiilhis icturn, that he had been 
lage ; that ihe King and his nobles were holding a pala- 
ver, whether they should venture Ihe fetiehe or not, and 
that they had asked him, whether he thought white men 
would dare lire at it, and on hisanswering in I he affirmative, 
they exelaiined, “ inindeelc zaambie in’poonga,” whitg 
men are gods.” The Chenoo made, his aj^pearance the fol- 
lowing morning, but without the fetiche, and was very de- 
sirous to see the fowling piece tired, in which he was gra- 
tified, aiul on p(irceiving the ball strike the mark lired at, 
he seemed very much astonished, and went away wilhout 
saying a word. In the evening he returned, with nearly 
the whole of the inhabitanis ; begged ihev w’ould not 
think of firing at his ietieiie, for if lliev should hit it, and 
this was known lo tiu; ludghbouring Clienoos, tfu'y would 
all ni.'ikc war ii[u)u liini imnuuliaUdy ; an iiilreaty which 
was uttered w'illi so mueh real a\it;ly in his eonntenanec 
as to leave no doubt of his l)eing in earnest. 

IJesiiles Ihe iiulividual U‘.li< hes which are se.ieetcd by a 
priest, or by tin; (■a[)ri( 0 of the wearer, various striking 
objects of mature are liehl in general (estimation. 'I’lie 
'I’addi Knzaz/i, or lightning stone, and the felisch rock, 
are objeels of this kind. The latter is cotisidiired as the 
peculiar nesidenec of Seembi, the spirit which jircsidcs 
over I he river.. On the side of some rocks inhabited by 
fishermen, round ilic jioiiit of Soonda, arc a number of 
raised figures, formed apparently with sand and ashes and 
laid on wet, which, when indumted, appear like stone sculp- 
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i - ll l i p y *irfeHef. '^Thc annexed plates arc fiiG-siiniles of 
^C^ifigufes copied by LicnUMiant Hawkey, respocling 
which, he observes, that he could not learu, from any in- 
quiries he w’as able to make, whether iJiey laid any roii- 
uectUjili with the religious notions <»f ilio |)eo|)le, though 
^tliey ^^it by the name of fetiches, 'they were said to be 
of a learneil priest of Nokki, who taught the art 
1^11 those who eliosc' to pay him. 'fhe names of tiu; ob- 
jects, corresponding with the numix'rs on tin* plates, arc 
mentioned by Lieutenant Jlawkey, as under. 


1. A gentleman in his ham- 
mock and guard, 

2. A gentleman borne by 
his slave. 

5. -j 

4. ^Unknown. 
o.J 

6. A lizard. 

7. An alligator. 

I Unknown. 


70. A gentleman in his 
hammock. 

71. A snake. 

77. . Unknown. 

7.7. A man shooting a bird. 

74. An old man and a 
young one killing an 
alligatoj’. 

7.5. Unk'?n)wn. 

7(>' .\ hunter and hippota- 


10 . A hi[)popotajnus. 

11. Unknown. 

12 . A buffalo. 

13. A chasseur. 

14. A buffalo. 

1.5. A bird. 

1(). Unknown. 

17. An alligator. 

18. A hunter killing a deer. 

19. A bird. 


inns. 

77 . An elephant. 

78. Unknown. 

70. A hunter, a deer, and 
an alligalor. 

.‘)0. Tattooing ligun's. 

.SI. A man and sniikr. 

37. A genllem:m in his 
liamrnoek, 

.'37. A ship. 
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In !>cvenil otlnn- ])laces, figures of a similar kind were incl 
with, rut into llie fare of the slaty rock, or into wood, or on 
the surface of tlie gourds or jnnnpkitis, most of which had 
soinetliing of the fetiche or siu ri'd cliarar-ter attached to 
tliein. 'I'liey have some vagia* notion of a future paradise, 
in nliieli they siiall all he hap])v: they also entertain some 
idea of a good an<i an evil principle; the former is distin- 
guished hy the name of Xaniha M’l^oonga; the latter by 
that of ( 'addee M.M'eeniha ; but they seem to pay more 
veiuM'ation (o, and to l’e(;l a great(;r dread of, llieir sub- 
stantial felielii's, than tli<;se imaginary [lersonages. 

'I’lu^ most innlVeiisive jiarl of tlieir snpmstitions is the re- 
spect w hich they show to tlic^ dead : and alisiird as it may 
ap|)ear, a veneration for deci'ased friemls and relalimis is 
always a favourable trait in the character t»f a pcojile. 
'j'liosi^ who can allord, ami they omit no endeavours lo 
obtain it, I’ovi'rlhe ilead bodies of llndr O'lations w ith many 
folds of clothing, and keep them above ground, till, from the 
quantity ol wrappers added from time, to time, they have 
arrived at an immense bulk: in this siatir they are then 
depo>ited in a hut ; llu'v mourn their loss at stated times 
of tlii' dav with howTmgs and lamentations ; anil at length 
tl:i \ btiiv them in graves of vast depth, with the view' pro* 
Ijabi V ot pre\ enting the jiossibility ot their being scraleheil 
up In beasts of prey ; they plant trees and shrubs roiiiul 
the graves, and like the Welsh and the Chinese, decorate 
lliem with flowers or place I’eliches upon them. An ele- 
phant’s tusk placed a( the head and aiiotiier at the loot, 
mark the gra\e as belonging to a person ol some distinction. 
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CiiiMKs AND Punishments. — 'Die only capilal crimes 
arc staled to be those of [loisoning and adultery, the latter of 
which is singular enough, considering ia what little osllina- 
tioii women are Field. Murder and thetl arc |)unislicd by re- 
taliation and restitution, or selling the eriininal into slavery. 
The Gan gam and his Kissey are the grand jury who find 
the bill, but the .'lecused undergoes a trial by ordeal before 
the elders of the eommunity. He is made to chew a cit- 
tain ])oisonous bark ; if guilty, he keejis il in his stomach 
and it occasions his ileath ; if innocent, he. throws it up 
again and he is a(*(|uifted »)f tlu^ eliarge ; and thus the 
guilt or innoeenee of a man is made to depiaul on the. 
strength of his stomach. 'The practice of jioisoning is so 
Gpminon, that the masli'r of a .slave always makes Jiim 
taste his cooked victuals before he ventures to i.'aL of them 
hiiii.sclf. 


Disk ASKS and Rkmkdiks. — 'I'hc natives in general ap- 
peared to be healthy ; thiMlisea.ses under which lluty mostly 
laboured, were of lh<‘ enlaneous kind, few being free, from 
the it(‘h,aiid scrofula : h'prosy, and ch'phantiasis wm'c ob- 
served, and some lew eases of fevi r and fluxes occurred. 
They appeared lo be subieci also to iiidoleiit tumors, and 
most of tIuMU were observed lo have large navels. Among 
the people of I lie. neighbouring towns wdio came dow n to 
Inga lo see the whili; men that were stationed there, a 
Mafook brought wdlh him liis daughtei’, a girl of about 
twelve, yt'urs of age, w hose skin was per feel ly white, but 
of a jiale sickly colour, though the father said she was 
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quite stout and healthy; she had curly hair and negro 
features. 

The only medicines used by them, and ^hose but spar- 
ingly, arc infusions and decoctions of native plants ; and 
among others the root of a species of dioscorea, of a very 
strong bitter taste, is very much chewed by them as a pre- 
ventive of fluxes; but the Gangam Kissey and various 
fetiches arc mostly resorted to for the cure of diseases ; and 
when the Gangam, who acts in the threefold capacity of 
priest, public accuser, and physician, secs the case to be 
desperate, he gives the patient over to Zamba M’Poonga. 

It is not easy to conceive for what purpose the shoals of 
missionuries were sent among the Congo negroes, nor in 
what manner they passed their time in the country. Their 
accounts are filled with the multitudes they baptised, and 
they baptized all who oflcred themselves ; but it is a very 
extraordinary fact that they should not have instructed 
some of them to read and write. No trace of any such in- 
struction appeared along the banks of the Zaire, except in 
the instance before mentioned ; nor did it appear that they 
had any mode of registering time or events, except by 
the moon, and in this way only for a very few years. 

Lanc. u AO ji The language of the Congo and the neigh- 

bouring states, differs very materially from all the known 
languages of the negroes of northern Africa ; but from the 
copious vocabularies obtained by Captain 'I'uckey, there 
would seem to be a radical affinity between all the lan- 
guages on the western coast of Southern Africa, and that 
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these languages have pervaded the greater part of tliat 
portion of the Continent, and extended even to the eastern 
coast. 

'J'he letter of Mr. Marsdcni, referred to in Captain 
Tuckey’s instructions, contains some (‘iirious iiiforination 
on this subject; as well as some remarks on the language 
in general, whicli may be useful to future travellers ; the 
following is an extract from it. 

“ Knowing so little, as we do, oi* the countries on the 
“ banks of the Zaire (which 1 -observe is also* called by 
“ D’Anville, the Barbela river), few particular insiructions 
“ can be given, regarding the language; s|)oken in tluil 
quarter; and it will depend upon Captain Tuckey to avail 
“ himself of the information that circiimsUinces may place; 
“ within his reach. In iimst cases the oppe)rtunily will be; 
“ little more than that of collecting a few ol’llie mejst ce>m- 
“ mon words, which may, however, be sullicient to shew 
** whether the pee)ple speaking them, have or have not an 
“ original cemnection with e)thcrs geogra[)hically and poli- 
tically separated from them ; anel e^ompiirisoiis of this 
kind will be much facilltateel by having uniform lists 
“ which not only suggest the proj)er words at the momen 
“ of enejuiry, but plae;e them im:chanically bcsiele each 
“ other. Where a longer residence admits of freer intcr- 
“ course, and the means of accjuiring a more perfect know- 
“ ledge of the language, it will be desii'able, besides at- 
“ tempting to fill up the larger vocabulary,* that pains 
** should be taken to examine its grammatical structurjc, 

* A printed selcclioii of English words. 

3 \) 
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“ and to ascertain, for instance, how the nominative and 
“ subjunctive words in a sentence are placed with respect 
“ to the verb ; how the adjective with regard to the sub- 
“ stantive ; how plurals and degrees of comparison are 
“ formed ; whetlier there is any kind of inflexion or varia- 
“ tion of syllables of tlie same word according to its posi- 
“ tion in the sentence and connection with other words ; 
“ whether the pronouns personal vary according to the 
“ rank or sex of the person addressing or person addressed ; 
“ and whether they arc incorporated with the verb ; and to 
“ observe any other peculiarities of idiom, that the lan- 
“ guage may present ; noting the degree of softness, harsh- 

ness, indistinctness, intonation, guttural sounds, and the 
** prevalence or deficiency of any particular letters of the 
“ alphabet, as we should term them, such as R and F. 
“ The extent of country, over which a language is under- 
“ stood to prevail, should also be a subject of investigation ; 
“ and, by what others it is bounded at every side. Also, 
“ whether there may not be a correct language of com- 
“ munication between nations, whose proper languages are 
“ distinct. 

“ I observe that the name of Congo belongs to the coun- 
“ try on the southern side of the Zaire; and that Loango, 
“ Kokongo, N^Goio, Tomba, and N'Teka, are the names 
“ of kingdoms or districts on the northern side. The spe- 
** cimens 1 have of the language of Loango (apparently the 
‘**inost considerable of these) shews it to be radically the 
“ same with that of Congo, although, as dialects, they vary 
“ a great deal. It will probably be found, that this is the 
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“ case with regard to the others also ; and 1 am the more 
“ inclined to believe the language very general in that 
“ part of Africa from the following circumstance : [ had 
“ formerly a negro servant from Mosambique, who came 
“ by the way of Bombay to Bencoolen, and having taken 
“ down from bis mouth the n-ords of his native tongue, 1 
“ was afterwards much surpr^ed to find them corresj)ond, 
** in many instances, not only with the language of the 
“ Caffers, as given by Sparrinan, but more especially with 
“ that of Congo, as will be seen on comparing a few of the 

“ words of the latter, as given by Benjamin (the Congo 

■ 

black) with those taken from my servant. 


English. 

Congo. 

Mosamhiquv. 

Kafier. 

Three. 

Tatoo. 

A tatoo. 


Ten. 

Coomy. 

Kumir. 


Four. 

Me-sana. 


Sanu. 

Man. 

Momtoo. 

M until. 


Woman. 

Makaintu. 

Make. 


Foot. 

Cooloo. 

Mo-guru. 


Day. 

Booboo. 

Riubu. 


Dead. 

Cufoy. 

Kufoa. 


Water. 

Maxa. 

Madje. 

Maazi 


But it was not my intention to have gone into this de- 
** tail; the fact, however, is very curious, the distance being 
“ so considerable." 

It is sufficiently remarkable, however, that while this agree- 
ment is found between the languages of tribes so very distant 
froni each other, so great a difference should prevail in difllc- 
rent parts of the same district, and at so short a distance, as 
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appears by the Vocabulary (Appendix, No. I.) collected 
and filled up by Captain Tuckey ; the.first column of which 
are the words of the Malemba language, on the coast and 
near the mouth of the river, the second those of Ernbora- 
ma ; and it is stated that the language beyond Inga differed 
very considerably from that of Emibomma. 

Mr. Marsden, who obligingly furnished tiie list of Eng- 
lish words in a printed form, and whose extensive knov^- 
ledgc of languages) stamps a value on any opinion he 
may give on that subject, has communicated the following 
observations on Captain 'I’uckey^s vocabulary. 

“ The very copious and apparently accurate vocabulary 
“ of the Collet) language, collected by Captain Tuckey, 
“ has furnished the means of comparison with the other 
“ languages and dialects prevailing in the southern por- 
“ tion of Africa, and has thereby served to establish the 
“ fact of an intimate connexion between the races of peo- 
“ pie inhabiting the western and tlie eastern coasts of the 
“ peninsula ; although in that parallel, its breadth is little 
“ less than thirty degrees of longitude. 

“ Upon selecting some of the most familiar terms, and 
“ comparing them with the specimens we possess, it will 

be seen, in the first place, that the words as written down 
“ by Captain Tuckey, from tlie mouths of the natives 
“ of CongOf agree generally with those given by Brusciotto, 
“ Oldendorp, and Hervas ; allowance being made for the 
“ differences of European orthography. They also cor- 
“• respond with those of the neighbouring countries of 
** Loango and Angola, with some variety *of labial pro- 
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“ nunciation ; and less perfectly with the languages of the 
“ Mandongo (not to be confounded with tlie Mamhuga ol‘ 
“ Northern Africa) and the Canihn people ; bolli of the 
“ same western coast. It is highly probable, that all 
“ these mutually understand each other in conversation. 
“ Between tlie Congo language and that of the tribes on 
** the eastern side, the allinity, although radical is much 
** less striking, and the people themselves must consirler 
** them as quite distinct ; but the following instances ot‘ 
resemblance, in words expressing the simplest ideas, 

“ may be thought sufficient to warrant the belief, that the 
“ nations by whom they are employed, must, at a remote 
“ period, have been more intimately connected.” 



0 ^ 

§ s 

6 

• ^ 

C 

w 2 
m 

f ^ 
s ^ 

C 

O 

V 

9 

.3^0 

• M 

0 V 

tf-S 

V ^ 

Q 

S 3 

u: !e 

t/i 

Three 

Tfttoo 

ludu 

Si-tuttii 

Ba-tiiui 

— 

.\-ttitu 

Font 

M’na 

Ya 

Sija 


•Mnoii.iw 

Saiiu 

Five 

laiioo 

Fanu 

Sit-tan 

— 

'rii.tiifiil 


Ten 

Coorny 

feumi 

Si-kumi 

Kiiini 

Koiiinaw 

Suiiii 

Eye 

Micso 

. — 

_ 

.Mesd 


— 

Toulli 

Mciui 

— 



.McmiIiu 


Dead 

Foi 

_ 

AfTua 

Ku-loa 


IJCiU- 

Water 

Maza 

Mase 1 

Masa 

Miiilji 


Maosi • 

Hog 

Goroloobou 

" ' I 

Fngnlo 

(Jui u‘4y 

' iiilioway 


Sun 

raiigiia 

N'Ta/i 

Taiigii 

— 

— 

Uiiggu 

Moon 

\Io(ii*zy 


— 

Moyst* 

Mooiiio 

— 

Salt 

Monti-(|ua 

-- 

— 

— 

Mun-vnii 

— 


There does not seem to be the least truth in the com- 
plicated mechanism of the Congo language, which some 
fanciful author thought he had discovered, and which has 
been repeated by succeeding writers ; none of “ those idioms 
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of which the syntax and grammatical forms, ingeniously 
combined with art, indicate, in the opinion of Malte-Brun, 
** a meditative genius, foreign to the habitual condition of 
these people.” 

These few observations contain a summary of the know- 
ledge of the moral circumstances and condition of the 
people, and their means of subistence, as obtained by the 
expedition to the point of the river where its researches 
terminated. The physical information acquired is, on 
account of its scientific form, kept separate, and follows 
in the Appendix 
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A Vocabulary of the Malehba and Embomna Languages. 


English. 

Malciiibh. 

Rrobomma. 

English. 

Malcinba. 

Embomma 

Abovc» 

'Panda 

Tcleema, 

Aunt, 

Cacandcc 

Menkaze 

Absent, 

leli 

leli-kouka 

Avoid, 

Souama 


Accuse, 

N’Doke 


Awake, 

Catoumauca 

cotouka 

Admire, 

Equaila 


Axe, 

M’Bcebe 

tawly 

Advice, 

Wenapee 





Adultery, 

Wavuca, Ng- 

Sougam casan- 

Back, 

Nema 

booza 


Cazganie 

gana 

Back agaiji, 

Vantauca 


Afraid, 

■ Wonga 

Uocma 

Bad, 

Mabce, Moontoa 

J 

1 

Afront, V. 

N’.Sonc 

nganzcy 


N'zambico, bac 


After. 

Quonema 



man 


Afternnon, 

Massecii. 

maseaka 

Bag, 

Ecouba 

Kouba 

Again, 

Quandee 


Bake, 

Zampaimbe, Bole 


Agree, 

loca ('hivucede 

• 


Zampaiinbe, 


Air, 

E'Zoola 

zcelu. 


bake bread 


Alike, 

Deddy Dcddy 


Bald, 

Vanduu 

vanduu 

Alive, 

N’Chcnia 

inonio 

Bargain, 

Saombii 

soomba 

All, 

ionsou. ArVenii- 

Yo 

Bark (rind) 

Taunda 

babosy 


lonsou, 1 give 


Barren 

Seeta 



all 


Bartci) V, 

Taiibeengana- 

Vinja 

Alone, 

Caea ; Menu eaca. 



qiietau 



1 am alone 


Basket, 

Arihingou 


Always, 

Loumbau E’on- 

Tangibana 

]k\t.he. 

N’Younga 

Sookoola 


flou, all times 


Battle, 

Nouana 

N’ousna 

Amuse, 

1 Quceinbela 


Bawl, r. 

Deconoa 


Anchor, 

llnain-poutou 

boam-puutou 

Bay. 

liondo 

N'zcela 

And, 

Isha 


Beads, 

M'Sanga, or 

p'sanga 

Angry 

N'Zalln,Lengula, 

1 


•Sanga 



sulky 


Beard, 

N’Dcva 

Devoe 

Another 

Lequa, Lccpia 


Beat, V, 

Vaita, beco-yaita, 

Holo 


chanca, ano- 



don't strike 



ther thing. 


Bed. 

M’Foulou 

Cbeea 

Answer, r. 

Tamboudede 

boulem-beembo 

Before, 

Ovetidc quandc 


Any, 

lequa, chousorle- 


Hcg, 

M'panou 

M'eooh^o 


qua, any thing 


Begin, 

Davo\o 

I'ona 

Approach, v. 

Queamena or 

Isa 

Behind, 

Oquineina 

qiianiuia 


Wesudea 


Believe, 

Eande 


Ann, 

Coco 


Belly, 

Vouniou 

Voomoo 

Army, 


Cacoiiiunta 

Below, 

Uuon.-re 

quoousce 

Arrive, 

N’Chemosouca 


Bend, 

> Voiiaibaina 

beenza 

Ashamed, 

N'Sonc 

sony-zakalckS 

Betray, 

Moiieve 


Ashore, 

\'anase, vanassc 

vananze 

Between, 

Fouloumose 


Ask, 

Couvaiila 

uvroola 

Bcyoiid, 

Valla 


Asleep, 

Leca 

I6le 

Big, 

Onnenc 

tolo 

Assist, 

Cousadesa 


Bind. 

(Jangaiua 

• 

At 

M pou 


Bird, 

Nuone 

Noonee 
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Hite, V. 
Hitter, 
Black, 

Blind, 

Blood, 

Blue, 

Boat 

Body, 

Boil, V, 

Bold, 

Bone, 
Jbttom, 
Box, 71. 

Bor, 

Bi’iive, 

Bread, 

Break, v, 

Breasb, 

Jirid^’e, 

Brin^r, 

Broad, 

Brother, 

Build, 

Burn, V, 

Buby, 

Buy, 

ruble. 

Call, V. 
(Jaliii, 

Careful, 

Carry, 

Cat, 

Catch, V. 
Change, 

Cheeks, 
Chew, 
Chief, 71. 5. 
Child, 

Chin, 
Choose, ' 
Circle, 
City, 

Clean, 

Cloth, 
Cloud, • 
Coarse, 


Malcinl^a. 
Lavata 
Cazau 
M’liote 
Mcsouinafoa 
Menga 
Chandombe 
N'Zuza 
Solango 
Laniba (meno 
lainbu, I boil) 
Oumolo, or qu- 
angolo 

Visscc, or Vese 
Coonansee 
Lookata 
N'Taoude 
Quangolo or Ou- 
molo 
Bolo 
Baudede 
N’Toulou 
Suaoka 
Twala 
Tainaiuaso 
Pangaiiic 
Taunganza 
K. Veede 
Sulansalanga 
.Soumbaqtiucou 


Sei'uga 

Bolvi'la 

Bacanain.pcinba- 
quano, no wind 
Kbea 
Nata 
Boude 
Baeea 

Veenga. vccnqna 
Icqua (change; 
something) 
Matuinma 
Dade 
Mcnta 
Mauaiia 
Bevau 
Zona 

Zounga(Zoonga) 

Bauza 

Soucoula, (means 
also wash) 
chindele 
E'Sanche 
Catyauwataco 


Embomma. 
tibila 
nooly 
M’fiot 
mafoi 
Menga 
Cliinom ba 
N'zaza 
Avia 
laamb 


vezze 

Coonansee 

Icczc, toadi 
pande 

Bolo 
bouriea 
Miieini maboi 
iSubouka 


Monovia 

Soomba 

Scenga 
Lundoo 
bauano pemo 

bongo leeko 

Nata 

bgode 

Seemba 

aviengczu 

Mataniina 

Casu 

moana 

bevo 

zegonmancena 

M’banza 

Neaveze 

blele 

tooty 

voonga 


English. 

Cold, 

Comb, r. 

Come, 

Conquer, 

Cook, 0. 

Cupper, 

Corner, 

Country, 

Cow, 

Cry,t?. 

Cure, V. 
Curse, V. 
Cut, 

Dance, v. 
Dark, 

Daughter, 

Day, 

Dead, 

Dcafi 

Deceive, 

Dee]), 

Depart, 

Devil, 

Dow, 

Die, e. 

Dig, 

Diligent, 

Discourse, 

Dispute, 

Divide, 

Dog. 

Door, 

Down, ad. 

Dream, v. 
Drink, v. 
Drop, V. 
Drown, 
Drunk, 


Ear, 

Eiffth (soil) 
Earth (globe) 
East, 

Eat, 

Edge, 


t 


Malemba. 
Chazee 
Sanoo 
Weesa 
cbeena waatc 
Lambe 
Sango 
Founia 
Scamo 
Gonibc 
Dela 

Sambouca 

Lakcluca 

Veengoana 

Keena 

Tombe ; Night 
time 

Chincoomba 

liuumbau 

Fiiuede 

Matoo, Mafou 
(ear blind) 
Maueve 
M'peenda 
Wenda quakoo 
Caddc M’Bemba 
Dosa or Deza 
M’foa 

Seina. Serna au- 
loo, dig grave 
kcbba-benc 
yako, Falaver 
N’ganzy 
elmkeky 
M’Boa 

Kaveloo, door- 
place, E’Vitoo. 
Coonasse. Wenda 
conasse.go down 
NMuzee,dosentou 
Noa 
B^uede 
Seendede 
Calclau, or Coloa 
Malavou. drunk 
from wine 

Cooto-Matoo 

N’tato 

sionso 

Dea 

Maino 

Makee 


Embomma, 


choosey 

Sanoo 

ouise 


boogazy 

lamba 


Songo 


N'zee 

pacheza 

lecla 

bclola 

lokala 

Yango 


keena 

M'boi 


Coomba 

Moince 

foi 

(the same) 

Mpounizea 

Vinda 

Venda quakoo 
Coolain painbo 
Lizee 
foca foi 
sicum 


zoco 

ganzy 

chakeky 

M’boi 

Vitoo 


lota 

noi 

soonoquezy 

fomo 

Coloi 


Matoo 

toto 

sionso 

akoo 

lia 

tova 

makee masoosoo 
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Knglinb. 

Malemba. 

Kmbominu. 

Engiish. 

Malemba. 

Kight, 

E’Nana 

N'aiia 

Fond, 

.N'Zona. N’Zona 

Eiglitjr, 

Nana longcamm^ 

lonvois 


Kmtou, fond 

Eppty, 

chainpubala 

bacana Iccveo 


of woman 

Knd, n. 

Sijciia 

Seena 

Food, 

. 

Kncniy, 


Giiilielady 

Fool, 

liaoo 

Enough, 

Fouaing 

Foiny 

Foot, 

Tamhee 

Entor, 

1 

j 

Cota 

Forbid, 

Zoneiieeo 

Escajie, w. 

eheena . 

teena 

Forget, 

Zeenihakeene 

Excuse, M. 

1 cuhely 

lie/o 

Forgive, 

ilfangeiie 

Eye, 

1 Mrsau 


Fork, 

Soma 

Eyebrow, 

1 N’daou 

davu 

Forty, 

Maeoomaya 




Four, 

N'aea Qnea or kea 

Face, 

loosi 

loozio 

Fourteen, 

Eeo:imeae\ a 

Fall,r. 

Jloueflc 

hooiile 

Fowl, 

SOOHOO 

Fulfil*, 

Voona or f)voo- 

boisey 

Free, 

Foomoo, freeman 


iH'iie 


Fresh, 

Enasoodt'ea (no 

Family, 


cunda 


stink) 

Far, 

N’Soke 

tan/y 

Friend, 

Dcqiiame 

Fast, r. 

cadediTo, hto- 


I Fruit, 



inaeh einnty 


; Falk 

E/uily (tilossa 

Fat, 

Tola 

tolczy 


E/ailv Maza, 

Futlicr, 

tata 

taata 


glus** foil of 

Fear, V. 

VVonga (eheenieo 

cheonico 


water) 


do not run 


I’lir, 

Meea 


away.) 


Gill, 


Fea?t, 

dela {|Uooniosi’e 

moeu beeza 

( live. 

vana 

Feather, 

N’Salla 

caia niu/a 

I filad. 

Fondcle 

Feel, V, 

Scemhede 

seeinbelc 

I Go, V. 

Wc-nda 

Female, 

Kcnt(N) 

chenitir 

1 (biat, 


Fetch, r. 

I’wala 

; MHila 

i God, 

Zamlie Foim- 

Fever, 

Yaila, sick 


1 

eoo 

Fifteen, 

1 Eraiime tanoo 

inaciMMiia tanoo 

1 (ioM, 

Ola 

Fifty, 

MarainiiataiKJo 

Sambanoo 

(food. 

Mabootc 

Fight, r. 

Xooaiia 

•iiuana 

(treat. 

^FooiiiiMi-a-.Mooti* 

Fill 

Zonga. Zonga 

Ouazia 

(ireeii, 

Cliaiiibco 


^laza, till water 


(irow, 

E'Mi’neiu 

Find, 

Toniiia 

tomba 

(iuard, r. 


Finger, 

M. bleinbo 

loozala 



Fire, 

Ha/ao 

bazoo j 

Hair, 

N'SooKi; 

Fish, 

ftibhc or Jli/hy 

M’foo 

Half, 

Caeh:ln^eea 

Fire, 

'Fanoo 

toanoo 

Hand, 

t-:mda.si: 

Flat, 

Vavawootc 

bassa ; 

Handsome, 

MmnooUt 

Flesh, 

Goinbai 

M'psoonia 

Hiiiig, 

lull era, 

Float, V. 

ETblo. ETolo de 

1; 

ila|)i)y, 



Ma^.a, iioat on 

!■ 

(lard, 

G(j|o/.eeii,‘'e 


the water . 


Hrad, 

N’TfM. 

Flood, 

]\Ia/tly. Maza 

i: 

Hear, 

Wel(Hj(0\v(;l()OWe 


nia/cly. water 

i| 


di) yon hci.r 


flood. 



that) 

Flower, 

Fouiidee 

foonJia i! 

Heart, 

N’Cbeenia 

Fly, f). 

Lavooka 

catooka I 

Heaven, 

l-.y.'ioloo 

Follow, 

Sceda-quonema, 

loiida 

Heav}, 

Zeiita 


I follow you. 


Hcii, 

.Soosoo .Mi nt 00 



1 


woman fowl 


Kmbomina. 

n'zoolozy 

\W\VA 

tanilKV . 
.snMnluviIi 

VMIlicil 

vfiiiiri 

inaniom.'ina 

in'na 

(-1)0111 m'nii 

soo .son 
fooinon^^aiui 

CiMMuluniy 

Cooia 

/.ala 


niei'ka 

caiiitoo 

vaina 

tonili/a 

oiirnila 

(‘oimImi 

yamlirr 

\ fiida 

tiitiioly iiia\oote 
l(r< nani 

luinilola 

MV.oo'cliy 

Ifioy 

(|iu‘ri!: \T/,(*y 

yuiiii.i|jU|Uoi 
ooIjooi li 
liala 
.M’t(K) 
oncloo 


IllODIO 

zcela 


SB 
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Bnglinh. 

Malemba. 

Embomma. 

IFerb, 

Foundee 

tee], 

Here, 

Wesa-ba (come 
here) 


Hide, V. 

Soo-aimy 

M'Saiky 

souka 

High. 

nankoo 

Hill, 

M'Zanxa 

vemongo 

Hire, v. 

Salla Ecofectu, 
work and Til 
payyouyOoeza 
poota, come 
and I’ll pay you 


Hit,r. 

Oungetele 


Hog. 

N'Gooloo 

gooloobo 

Hold, r. 

Seemba 

S(M;mba 

Hole, 

Nooa 

cooloo 

Hollow, ». a. 

Lequa champa' 
bala, empty 

voovooloo 

Home, 

Coompootoo 


lIoncHt, 

Moontoo N'/am- 
be 

moonta 

Horn, 

M'Poca and 
MToonge 

m'poka 

Horse, 

Cavalo , 

cavallo (Portug.) 

Hot, 

Mooenc 

bazoo 

House, 

M’Zo 

m’zo 

Hundred, 

chaiigcamma 

m’cania 

Hungry, 

N^Zalla 

zala 

Hurt, V. 

N’Gansey 

coontanty 

Husband, 

I'Uoco 

nooniani 

I. 

iMcno 

mecuuo 

Idle, 

Casasalaco 


Jealous, 

Fontavouke eas- 
samc ' 

chimpalu 

If, 

Oiiso-Onso Zo- 
nene,if you like 

VO 

Industrious, 

Salla wocte 


Innocent, 


mandico 

interpret, 

N’Caraba 

sencaniba 

Join, 

I'icca or Yeca 


Journey, 

Diiita 

taiizey 

Iron, 

liooeancba 

1 

saangua 

Island, 

Zoonga 

zoonga 

Jump, i\ 

Zotooka 

Justice, 


coticounda 

Keep, 

lioonda 

saonoii 

Kick, i\ 

Waila 

tockensy 

Kill, 

iM'foa, or M*foua 

bonda 

King, 

Nomboma or 
fooina, chceno 

iTi'checno 

Knife, 

M’Baily 

belce 

Knot, 

Acolo or E'eolo 

colo 

Know, 

Ounzoi 

N'zabizy 


Engliih, 

Malemba 

Embomma. 

Lake, 

Eanga 

Tolooca 

Cooly 

Lame, 

tuloca 

Land, 

Zela 

n’sc 

Last, 

Quencma 

lequampe deesy 

Laugh, 1*. 

Saiba 

seva 

I^aw, 

Yoco, and Palaver 

m'cusa 

Lead, n. 

choomboo 

choomboo 

Ijearn, r. 

Longua or Cou- 
camba 

longua 


Veende, 

maloo 

Lie (down) V, 

Dailc, 

bleka 

Lie (falsity) 

Vouna 

m'voonoo 

Lift, 

Light (not heavy) 

Nata 

uaogoova 

Hacana Zitaco 

zclaco 

Light (not dark) 

Moucnc 

mooini 

Lightning, 

N’Zaza 

lihiemo 

Lips, 

Bevau 

bleelt'u 

Little, 

Chakai 

chepehow 

Live, V. 

Ena-Wa-waulcc, 

I live 


Long, 

Chclla 

chieidezy 

Look, V. 

4alla 


Love, i\ 

Laou 

zolo/.y 

Low, 

Vousce 

toola 

Mad, 

E’Laou or Ai- 
Icoua 

laooka 

Make, t\ 

Saneca 

vanga 

Male, . 

Moontou, 


Man (homo) 

Mo(jntaii 

bcHicala 

Many, 

Enjecaca 

benga 

Market, 

E’Zandou, 

ziindo 

Mat, 

Teba 

teva 

Meet, V. 

' llaulasenna 

boolanjana 

Melt, V, 

Manze 

(juabooka 

Mend, 

[joiida 

londo 

Middle, 

Couii/ce 

cawty 

Milk, 

Cliimvooma 

chlaly 

Mine, pi\ 

Wamee or 
F/Chame 

chamy 

Money, 

Bango 

bongo 

Mouth, 

N’Gondai 

1 gondc 

Moon, 

N'Ciondai 

More, 

Lequa 

.b(K)la 

Morning, 

Kensoiica 

i menamcna 

Mother, 

Mamma 

mama 

Mountain, 

MZanza 

m’zan/a 

Mouth, 

Nona 

m’no i 

Much, 

Fanega 

, yenzy 

Mud, 

Folo 

m’teachy 

Musick, 

Sambe 

yeoola 

Nails, (onglcs) 

Sonso 

ii'yula 

Name, 

Zena 

zena 
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En^ish. 

Malemha. 

Fiinboinma. 

Kngliiih. 

Malcmba. 

Emboromi. 

Narrow, 

Voucoufc 

ciicechow 

Price, 

Rfaimda 

bongoqua 

Near, nigli, 

Calavoii 

chevolagaya 

I’riost, ' 

Weeheehe 

gonga 

Neck, 

F/Laca 

m'singoo 

Private, 

Sauama 


Neighbour, 

Vouniosetweena 

boleaiuba 

Profit, 

Keta 


Nest, 

Mounguanza 

jula 

Promise, v. 

Sompcea 

getu coovnna 

Net, 

N’Zalo 

condy 

Proud, 

Vendu wa\fj»ote 


Never, 

Parana \'anaco 

oocnoquako 

Pull, 

(anoar) \'ouela. 


New, 

Chacheva 

chamona 


voula bene, 


Night, 

Masseea 

fookoo 


pull well voullu 


Nine, 

J'VVaua 

nana • 


Koiimose, jiull 


Ninety, 

I/)uvoua Long- 

Innana 


together 



cainina 


Uuarnd, 

mUiV 

zouza 

No, 

Nana 

bucanaco 

Quart(T pai t. 

N'Oambouka 


Noise, 

Buuba 

yoko-beke yoko, 

Queen, 

(':iinma*Fuumou 

foo moonehaintu 



duirt make 

Question, 

Ralounge dede 




noise 

Quick, 

Sampouca 

yong’nana 

None, 

(fonguaine 

chunuvalaututo 

Quiet, 

Molu Molo 


Nortli, 


vclo 

Itain, 

Voula 

vola 

Nose, 

Mazauniau 

yoono 

Hat, 

N’Ooumbf? 

pmdoo 

Now, 

Waaui*' 

booboo 

llaw, 

Yangiounzuu 

yaniounzo 




Read, 

Soneeu 

ehimboiky 

Oil, 

Manze 

mnzey 

Ready, 

Panga 


Old, 


scciiiba 

Rebel, 

N'tkmta 


One, 

Pase 

mosey 

Receive, 

Tamboude 


Only. 

(Lcqua chemasi, 


Red, 

Vanipaimbe 



no more than 

1 

Rejoice, 

V(K:a Mouaeoo 



one) 


Return, r.n. 

Avotoijuedc 

voo tuloo 

0|)en, V. 

Zibaula 

zaboquely 

Rirward, «. 

OuMZetiiii * 


Out, 

Lava 

blissykissey 

Rich, 

Sena 

vovama 

Owe, 


lioncooa 

Ride, 

.Sambcla 

eundama 




King, w. 

Loaiigana 

longa 

Pain, 

Maliiu tanta 

ycla 

R‘F» 


soowondoo 

Paint, r. 

Cousandeemba 

vela 

Rise, r. 

Katornaca 

talama 

Paper, 

Papalla 

papcla (Port.) 

River, 

Moela 

imnda 

Pay, V. 

Feta • 

iitezy 

Road, 

Mo/eila 

enzala 

Peace, 

1 Elc-Nauaua 

noinidccau 

Roast, ' 

Cokaor Coca 

roka 

People, 

Peenilouame 

buntoo 

Rob, 

Mo^vee 

lovenda yeba 

l*iercc. 

(Zeka Aulou 


Rope, 

Seenga 

siiiga 


make Hole) 


Rotten, 

Chawula 

kabowle 

Pinch, 

Acoutanta 

jougana 

Rough, 

Meca 


Plain, n, s. 

Voulelamenc or 


Round, 

Cheiizaongolo 

soolnma 


Vouyanzala 


Row, V. 

Zongoloca 

vooila 

Play, V. 

Choboubu 

sacoona 

Run, 

Zoucooloca 

/Alula 

Pleasure, 

Tondila 

tooenilacuit j 




Plenty^ 

Ingec 

yengabe(5ni i 

Safe 

Cliinavoiia 


Poison, 

Dankee 

goolipungo 

Sad, tt. 

V(;fda 

voola 

Poor, 

Mac^hanzainbe 

beezyeunda. 

Salt, 

Mongua 

moongua 

Possess, 

Doundedcca 

t 

Sand, 

^cng^lscc 

ncengy 

Pot, 

Sea 

cheenzo 

Savage 

(kniize 


Pregnant, 

Acuemeta 

mavoumocavo 

Say, 

Vova 


Present, (gift) 

Ta 

vana 

Sea, 

Euibou or M'Rou 

boo 

Pretend, 

N’Sallaco 


Scat, 

Voanda 

chansoo 

Prevent. 

Oun&eembede 


Secure, 

Yeco-baca 
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£n^ligb. 

Malemba. 

Eifibumma. 

See, 

Tala 

mona 

Seek, . 

Tomba 

tomba * 

ScIJ, 

Zeca 

loonibccca 

Send, 

Toma 

tooma 

Servant, 

ioudeanime 

moonalezc 

Seven, 

Samboiiady 

Sambody 

Seventy, 

liousambouady 

hxisambody 

Shade, 

Pozee 


Shake, 

Neeona 

nicocka 

Shame, 

Soniee 

sonec 

Share, n. 

Aimcocya 

cayana 

Sharp, 

Jjooca 

etooidc 

Shell, 

Chimpenga 

cncaissoi 

Short, 

Cofec 

coofley 

Shut, 

Zeca 

zeca 

Sick, 

Yela; yela yela, 
very sick 


Siile, 

Louvate 

mona 

Silent, 

lieca yoca, be si- 
lent 

<ranganikoota 

Silver, 

Plata 

parata (Port.) 

Sing, 

Wimbela 

qnimbeia 

Sink, 

Chescentlede 

seeiuJissa 

Sister, 

.Panga M’Kentau 

pangankainto 

Sit, 

Voenda 

oviuida 

Six, 

Sambanou 

sambanuo 

Sixty, 

Maeouma Sam* 
baiiou 


Sky, 

fe’Zooloo 

zooloo 

Sleep, r. 

Laika or Laica 

'leeka 

Slow, 

Conka 

neke 

Smell, ». 

Noucouna 

soody 

Smoke, 

Moiscce 

moisy 

Smooth, 

Lelamma 

vendoomonu 

Soft, 

Labclla 

bootubouta 

Son, 

Moene 

moonayakaU 

Soon, 

Kainga 

00 

Sore, 

Tania 

bezy 

Sorry, 

Cai’dee 

keady 

Sour, 

(langomona 

gongoomona 

Sow, (grain) 

Coona 

zeka mooiigc 

Speak, 

Ovova (short) 

vova 

Spit, V. ». 

Chaca 

taoulainetc 

Split, 

Tongona 

babo 

Square, 

Shanana 

conzoia 

Stab, 

Chonda 

coonzoka 

Stand, V. 

Talama 

telema 

Star, 

Bota 

butelc 

Steal, 

Queya 

moocey 

Stink, r. n. 

Soodc 

soody 

Stone, 

J'adee 

etudy 

Storm, 

Voolazambe 

teemboi 

Stranger, 

Zenzee 

zainza 

Strike, 

Boola 

yundi weeta 


Eugliih. 

Malemba. 

Embomma. 

Strong, 

Golo 

golo 

Sun, 

AFouenc 

tangua 

Swear, 

Gozee 

deny 

Sweet, 

Chinzsilla ' 

Swim, 

Yonga 

coivela 

Sword, 

Tanzec 

soma 

Tail, 

M'Kela 

kccla 

Take. 

Bonga 


Tear, 1 

Mnsanga 

buka 

Tell, 

Camba 


Ten, 

lOcau-me 

coomy 

Tliere, 

Chinmi 

ouvana 

They. 

Ana 

duo 

Thief, 

Moevee 

moivy 

Thigli, 

Thill, 

Bbooboo 

booduu d'ucoulou 

Knka 

lovilo 

Thirsty, 

Tliiiicen, 

Pouilla 

pofiina 

Coomec c tatnu 

niaeoomatatoo 

Thirty, 

Macoum a^atou 

maeoomasambe* 

uoo 

This, 


eki 

Throat, 

Gongolo 

claka 

Thi*ow, 

Looza 

lasa 

Thunder, 

Mandazee 

moindozy 

Three, 

Tatau 

tat 00 

Tie, 

Kanga 

cavaga 

to 

Oula 


'lo-morrow, 

Baze menc 

Bazimeney 

Tongue, 

Tooth, 

r^oodeemee 

loodimec 

Manou 

menoo 

Touch, V. 

Vcpatacanna 

touta 

Town, 

Banza 

lianza 

Tree, 

N'Chee 

chee 

True, 

Chilliea 

kelica 

Turn, 

Votola • 

viluka 

Twelve, j 

Ecoume Eole 

coomy emioly 

Twenty, 

Two, 1 

Macoumolee 

macoomoly 

Cole 

meoly 

Village, 

Deemba 

vuota 

Virgin, 

Toubola 


Under, 

Catna 

cooianda 

Understand, 

Ocuvanga 

outooway^ 

Unhappy/ 

Eango 

Mimamby gboo 
cdico 

Unjust, 

t 

Zemba Canee 

• 

V^oicc, 

Decnga 


Up. 

Twoinda 


Upon,. 

Tandoo 
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Envliiili. 

Malcraba 

Wake, r. 

Catoiuoko 

Walk, 

Diata 

War, 

Veta 

M^ann, 

Quamona 

Wash, c. 

Soucoula • 

Watch, V. 

Wingala 

Water, 

Maza 

Weak, 

(loloco 

Weary, 

Doembalou 

Weep, 

Venza 

Well, w. a. 

Sainbocadee 

When, 

C'huloinbo 

White, 

Paiiiba 

Who, 

Nan^e 

Wicked, 

Mabe (bad) 

Wife, 

Cazammee 

Wild. 

.Sittau 


Kmboniina. 

English. 

*Catuoiiioka 

(liMita 

Wind, n. 

zingoo 

Wing. 

cafoota 

Wise. 

Yonga 

1 Woman, 

lanj^illa 

1 Wood, (lignum) 

niaza 

Wood, (sylva) 
Wool, 

nectoo coongely 

Word. 

becla 

Work. c. 

quamy 

Wrong, 

oongatoo 

Year, 

peinboi 

Yes, 

ounanic 

Yesterday. 

untoonga 

casamy 

booloo 

You, 


Malemba. 

Embomma 

M'Paibc or 
M'Paima 

pemo ^ 

Evco 

eveve 

Lookcu 

quaiulooka 

Kentou 

quinto 

Bala 

coony 

r.ebala 

chcncootoo 

Meza 

niaka 

Dinga 

(liambo 

Snlla 

S2|l0 

Zimbacaiuna 

(liambo deady 
in'oo 

Enga 

E. Zono 

cenga 

zono biokelly 

Gaia (plural, 
Ycno) 

gaiyay 


** This Vocabulary J do not consider to be free from mistakes, which 1 cannot now find time to discover 
all the objects of the acmsos are, however, correct,— J. TUCKEY,’^ 
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Observations on the Genus Ocytroe. of Rajinesque, with a Descrip- 
tion of a new Species. William Elfoud Leach, M. D. 

F. R. S. 

From the Philmophical Transactions^ 

■I 

.T 

Plint, Aldrovandus, Lister, Rumpiiius, d’Aroenvilie, 
Brugdiere, Rose, Cuvier, and Shart, have described a spe- 
cies of this genus, that is often found in the Argonauta argo 
(common paper-nautilus), and which they have regarded as its 
animal, since no other inhabitant has been observed in it. 

Sir Joseph Banks, and some other naturalists, have always 
entertained a contrary opinion, believing it to be no more than 
a parasitical inhabitant of the argonaut’s shell, and Rafi- 
NEsouE, (whose situation on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
has afforded him ample opportunities of studying this animal, 
and of observing its habits) has regarded it as a peculiar ge- 
nus, allied to the Polypus* of Aristotle, residing parasitically in 
the above mentioned shell. 

l)r. Blainvili.e, ten months since, when speaking of the 
Argonauta^ said, animal unknown,** and he has lately informed 
me, that he has written a long dissertation to prove, that the 
Ocythoc of Rafinesoue, does not belong to the shell in which 
it is found. 

The observations made by the late Mr. John Crancii, zoo- 
logist to the unfortunate Congo expedition, have i:leared from 
my mind any doubts on the subject. In the gulf of Guinea, 

* Sepia octopodia Livnl'. 
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and afterwards on the voyage, he took by means of a small 
net, (which was always suspended over the side of the vessel) 
several specimens of a new species of ()atthol\ which were 
swimming in a small argonauia, on the surface of the sea. 

On the 13 th of June he placed two living specimens in a 
vessel of sea water; the animals very soon protruded their 
arms and swam on and below the surface, having all the actions 
of the comnion polypus of our seas ; by means of their suckers, 
they adhered firmly to any suhstajoyce with wliicli they came in 
contact, and when sticking to the sides of the basin, the shell 
might easily he withdrawn from the animals. They had the 
power of completely withdrawing within the shell, and of leaving 
it entirely. One' indiv^ual quitted its shell, and lived several 
hours, swimming about, and showing no inclination to return 
into it; and others left the shells, as he was taking them up in 
the net. They changed colour, like other animals of the class 
cephalopoda : when at rest the colour was pale llcsh-cou loured, 
more or less speckled with purplisli ; the under parts of the 
^mis were bluish grey; the suckers whitish. 

The Ocythoe differs generically from the polypus^ in having 
shorter arms, with pedunculated instead of simple suckers ; the 
superior arms too are dilated into, or furnished with, a w ing- 
like process on their interior extremities. 

All the internal organs are essentially the same as in the poly- 
pus, although they are somewliat modified in their pro|)ortion ; 
but as these differences may be the result of the contraction 
caused by the spirits, in which they are preserved, it may be 
more prudent not to dv/eil on them. Two characters, however, 
which I could not discover in the polypus, may he mentioned, 
namely, four oblong ipots on the inside df the tube, resembling 
surfaces for the secretion of mucus ; two inferior and lateral, 
and two superior, larger, and meeting anteriorly. On llm lim 
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of the sac, immediately above the branchiae, on each side, is a 
small, short, fleshy tij^crcle, which fits into an excavation on 
the opposite side of the sac. This character, which, with 
slight modifications, is common lo this genus, to loli^o and sepia, 
docs not exist in tlic polypus* 

Although the superior anus arc stated to perform such ditfe- 
rent functions from those of the polypus, yet they are supplied 
in the same manner, and from the same source with nerves. 
The muscles of thesj| parts svere in too coutracted^a state, to 
enable me to ascertain if they were iu ailj’ degre^ dilfercnt 
from those in the same parts of ikt kindred genus. 

The general form of the body of this species of ovythoe is the 
same as that of the cornnjou polypus, and it Is covered hy the 
same integuments, without any surface adapted either to.adherc 
to, or to secrete, the shell in which it is found. ‘The seitesMif- 
dA iw polyput, \ 

OCTTUOf. CraItchii. 


O. corpore purpureo-pun^lato, brachiis subt|^ l^|u|[ef^|^te' 

griseis ; superiotibus p&lll^ macu^t^. 

The superior arms generally attached to the'^|li|^?TOe 

membranes (fig. 5. P1««^^L); but in one np r i 

branch adhere only by. their base, below thb apex^rthe arm, fig^ 

6. The 11 ( U) bran e is su^ect to great variation in size an^j^rm, 

and is often dilVcrein^lf%ithe arms of the same individual. 

' '«•« ^ . • 
?.‘One male only was Itent home, all the others were females, 


which had placed their eggs iu the sjiiral part of the shell. 

One female, that had ile[»osited all her eggs, withdrew ^in> 


pletcly. within the shell, as in lig. .‘i 

« 

• The ruilimt'iit ul’ihe boho, wincli occurs in 
Cuvier) is nut to be louinl in the Oaitkoi, 


; herjiody on one sidi^ad 


till' jiol^put, (as Liis been by 
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all the impressions of the shell, and the suckers on all the arn)s 
were diminished in size, as if from pressure. 

Explanation of Platb'KII. 

Fig. K Ocythoi! Cranchii sitting within the shell. 

Fig. 3. The animal without the shell. 

Fig. 3. One completely retracted within the shell. 

Fig. 4- Ditto taken out of the shell showing the impressions 
of the shell on the body. 

Fig. E^ft superior arm (common appearance) inagnilied. 
l^ig. Right siiperior arm (variety) magnified. 
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The distinguishing characters between the Ova of the Sepia, emd 
those of the Veraies Testacea, that live in water explained^ By 
Sir Everaro Home, BarU V. P. R. S. 

J 

[From the PhUotophkal Transaeiumt*'} 

Linn^us was led into an error respecting the animal that forms 
the shell argonauts, hy the circumstance of a species of sepia 
having been often found in this shell. This erroneous opinion 
has been adopted by many naturalists upon the Continent, even 
those conversant in comparative anatomy. 

Whether the argonauts is really an internal shell, which I 
have asserted it to be, may possibly never be determined by di- 
rect proofs, as the animal belonging to it has not been met with. 
The present observations are confined to the question of the 
probability of its being formed by the species of sepia frequent- 
ly found in it ; and the materials of the present Paper, which 
arc furnished from the specimens of natural history collected 
in the late expedition to the Congo, enable me to prove, in con- 
tradiction to such an opinion, that the ova of this particular^ 

species of sepia are not those of an animal of the order vermes 

' ■ 

testacea, that live in water. * 

» 

The young of all oviparous animals, while contained in the 
ovum, must have their blood aerated through its coats, but in 
the vermes testacea, if the shell were formed in the ovum, the 
process of aerating the blood must be very materially interfe- 
red with ; for this reason, the covering or shell of the egg first 
drops off, and the young is hatched before the shell of the ani- 
mal is formed ; this 1 have seen taken place in the eggs ^f the 
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garden snail, but in t^e testacea that live in water, the young 
requires some defence in the period, between the egg being 
hatched, and the young acquiring its shell, which is not neces- 
sary in thuse that live on land ; for this purpose, the ova are 
enclosed in chambers of a particular kind. 

This camerated nidus in the larger .inimals of this tribe, must 
be familiar to all naturalists, since specimens in a dried state, 
containing the young shells completely formed, are to be met 
with in collections of natural history ; but I am not aware that 
all the purposes for which such a nidus is supplied by nature, 
have ever been explained. 

I have been informed by a friend, who while in the East In- 
dies saw the chank (a shell belonging to the same genus with 
the valuta pyrum of Ltnnseus,) shed its eggs, that the animal 
discharged a mass of mucus, adapted to the form of the lip of 
the shell, and several inches in length ; this rope of eggs, en> 
closed in mucus, at the end which is last disengaged, was of so 
adhesive a nature, that it became attached to the rock, or stone 
on which the animal deposited it. As soon as the mucus came 
in contact with the salt water, it coagulated into a firm mem- 
branous structure, so that the eggs became enclosed in mem- 
branous chambers, and the nidus having one end fixed and the 
the other loose, was moved by the waves, and the young in the 
eggs, had their blood aerated ; when the young were hatched, 
they lemained defended from the violence of the waves, till 
their sheUs had acquired strength. 

What passes under the sea, few naturalists can be so fortunate 
as to have an opportunity of observing, and although what I 
have stated was communicated to me by an eye witness, it re- 
quired confirmation, as well as an opportunity of examining 
the nidus, before I could give it my assent. Since that time, I 
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liavc procured from my friend Mr. Lee, the Botanist, of Ham* 
incrsinith, a portion of a canieratecl nidus brought from South 
Carolina, containing shells of an univalve hot very different 
from the chanks of the East Indies. This nidus is represented 
in the annexed drawing. (Plate XIII. fig. 7.) 

I have also, which is still more satisfactory, sden tfa^ Gamcra- 
tcd nidus of the helix jtnthiiia. This anim|jpot Imug at t^e 
bottom of the sea, like the vermes testacea in general, depb* 
sits its ova upon its own shell, if nothing else comes in its way; 
one of the specimens of the shell of the janthina caught in the 
voyage to the Congo, fortunately has the ova so deposited, as 
will he seen in the annexed drawings, made by Mr. Bauer, who 
was so pleased with the appearance the parts put on in the field 
of the microscope, that he was desirous of making a representa* 
tation of them. (PI. XIII. fig. 1, S, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

Ill this instance, the ova are single, hut in other tribes, seve* 
ral ova arc contained in one chamber. In the land snail, the 
eggs have no such nidus. The following observations respect- 
ing them were made in the year 1773, the first year that I was 
initiated in comparative anatomy, under Mr. Hunter. He 
kept snails to ascertain their mode of breeding, and the notes 
that were made at the time in my own hand writing, 1 now 
copy. 

August 5, 1773. A snail laid its eggs, and covered them 
over with earth ; Mr. Hunter took one out and examii^d it; 
the egg was round, its covering strong, and of a white colour, 
with a degree of transparency ; it had no yelk ; a small speck 
was observable with a magnifying glass in the transparent 
coatents. 

On the dth no apparent change had ttdeen place. On the 
11th the speck had enlarged, but was too tranfparent to admit 
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of its form being distinguished ; upon moving the speck it fell 
out of its place. 

On the 12th the embryo was indistinctly seen. 

On the 15th the embryo filled | part of the egg, but the dif- 
ferent parts were still indistinct. 

On tbit^.1 Stir the body of the embryo had become larger, and 
the coveriiig tiii^er. ^ 

On thfii 19tb, the coverings or shells of all the eggs were more 
or less dissolved, so much so that Mr. IluNTeii thought all the 
eggs were rotting, and the whole brood of young would be lost. 

On the COth, the young were hatched, and the shells com- 
pletely formed. ' , 

On the <23d, when the young snails were put in water, their 
bodies came out of the shell as in full grown snails. 

On the 24th, they all deserted their nests. 

The specimens of the sepia found in the argonaut shell, which, 
was caught by Mr. Crancu, in this c.xpcdition to the Congo, 
had deposited some of its eggs in tlic involuted part of the 
shell, and the animal being fortunately caught in the shell iden- 
tified the eggs to belong to it; (PI. XIV.) they are united to- 
gether by pedicles, like the eggs of the sepia octopus, and in 
all other respects resemble them ; they dill'er from those of 
the helix janthina and the other vermes tcstacea, that live in 
water, in having no camerated nidus,' and in having a very 
large yelk to supply the young with nourishment, after they 
are hatched. 

Upon these grouipis, this animal must be resolved into a .spe- 
cies of sepia, an animal which has no c.vtcrnal shell, and only 
uses the shell of the argonaut, when it occasionally gets pos- 
session of onc.^ ^ 

Some naturalists, unacquainted with comparative anatoi^ 
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partly formed ; they qaust have mistaken the yelk, which will 
be seen in the drawing to be unusually large, for the new 
shell. 

Explanation of the Plates. 

PLATE XIII. 

Fig. 1. The shell of the helix janthina, with the ova in its 
canierated iiitlus, attached to it; magnified twice in diameter. 

Fig. S. A portion of the nidus magnified 1£ times in dia- 
meter. 

Fig. A string of the same nidus magnihed £5 times in dia- 
meter. 

Fig. 4. Two of the same ova and one empty chamber, magni- 
fied 50 times in diameter. 

Fig. 5. One of the same ova, and 

Fig. O'. The same slightly bruised, both magnified 50 times 
in diameter. 

Fig. 7. A portion of tlic canierated nidus, in a dried state, 
belonging to the ova of a univalve from south Carolina, of the 
natural size. 

Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1. The shell of the argonauta, with the ova of the octo- 
pus deposited in it, magnified twice in diameter. 

Fig. 2. A cluster of the same ova, as they arc seen when im- 
mersed in water, magnified IS times in diameter. 

Fig. J. One of the same ova with its pellicle, magnified S5 
times in diameter. 

Fig. 4. The yelk of the egg. ^ 

Fig. 5. A transversal section of the same. 

Fig. 6. A longitudinal section of the same. The three pre- 
ceding figures are magnified 50 times in diameter. 

Fig, 7. A collapsed egg, as seen when taken out of the wa- 
ter, magnified S5 times in diameter. 
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A gcftcral Notice of the Animnh Uiken htf ^fr. John* (’uancii, during' the 
Expedition to explore the Somre of the River Zaire, 

Mammalia. 

Calitrix sabaea (Amiebert^ h\ it, f, 4.) <»no of the various s|xvics of nwnkk.'i 
that arc generally ilonoininatetl f^reen^ w as tiniiHl in great jileiily a! 1\ill 

Tlin'c very young //owj (jirobably ofllie Senegal soil) were brought to IMr. 
Craiieh by the natives, who ciilled them honlavea, 1hey wi-re kept alive thnx' 
(lays and finl on soaked bread, which doubtless caused their death. 

Hirds. 

Afpiila vielatm'tos,* ( Savifptys Oheanx dTsfftjpt. pi. ii. f, 2.) 

Jerax muskus^ Singing hawk, (Lc Vail. Ois, (PAfr. i. pi, 27») 

Circus i (L’Acoli, Le Vail.) 

Elunus melanopteruSy (Nav. Ols. pi, it, f 2.) In gniat plenty. 

Milvus cctotiusy {Sav* Oi}s, pi, iv,J\ I ,) 

Pohphilus — , {Sav, Ois, dEff, pi, iv.J\ I.) 

Corvtis scapularis, (Lc Vail, Ois, (TAf. H, pi. »>3.) 

Coracias qfra^ African rolIcT. 

Passer, (Saviff, Ois, dE^, pi, v,f, 7 .) 

Ilimndo Savignii, (Sav, Ois. dEg. pi, Iv.f. 4.) 

IlirumhSmithii. (New spiries.) Dlack colour glos.scd with steel-blue, whitish 
IxMicath the tail, and wing-(}uills bku'k; the former with a white band, the 
upjier part of the head chestnut, the oiitennost tail feathers very long. A 
single specimen was killed off (.’hi.siilla isjand. 

Alauda, (Lc Va\i, OU, dAfr,pl, 

Sylvia, (Savig. Ois, dEg.pl, v. f. 3.) 

Sylvia, (Lc Vail, Ois. dAfir, 121.) 

Certhia. einetn, (Ois, Dor. ii. pi. 10.) 

* Piin, lib. X. cap. S. tec. 3. el yrti. 
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Cerffm cJta^bea, {6%s, Dor. it. pl.Met 14.) 

Mcrops enfUiroptertUy (JPl. (rd. S18.) 

UpupaEpopBy Common Hoopoe, not varying in die aU^test degree frain that 
of Europe. 

Alcedo maxima var.f With the breast ferru^ous, die belly varied with black 
and white, the throat white. In other respects it agrees exactly with the 
common varieties from Senegal. 

Akedo Sen^atensisy (PI. (tU. 594.) 

AUedo y (PI. hd. 556) probably a variety of SenegaknriSy or the other sex. 

Alcedo rudity (PI. 6nl. 62.) 

Buceros >— •, (Le Vail. Oi». pi. 233.) 

Perdix Cranchiiy (new species.) Cinercous*brown beneath, whitish, freckled 
with dark-brown ; the spits on the belly elongate and inclining to ferru- 
ginous; throat naked. 

Cdumba Oi». dEg.pl. 5. Jl 9) common. 

Vonelhu , (Saoig. Oi» dEg. pi. B.f. 3.) 

Sceptu umbrettUy Tufted UmbtT ; not uncommon. 

Ardea y (Savig. (He. dE^.pl. 1.) 

Ardta Senegalenmy (PI. ini. 315.) 

Parra -^ricanoy (Lath. Syn. tab. 87.) 

RecurdroHra Very much destroyed, but Horn the parts renuuning, 

not to be distinguished from our European spedes, R. Avosettay the common 
Avoset. 

Phalacroeorax , (Sadg. 0%». dEg.pl. 9.f. 2.) 

PUdue CongetuiSy (new species.) Black ; head and neck browmsh chestnut ; 
back and wing coverts streaked with white. One only was killed. 

Anas (Sadg. Ois. dEg. pi. 10. J‘. 1.) • 

Sterna senexy (new^speries.) Cinereous-blade, top of the head gray, belly with 
a very fiunt and obsolete tdnt of diestnut 

Rhynchepa nigery (PI. 6nl. 357.) . 

RxniLEs. 

Trioi^x Egyptiacusy (Geoff. St. HiU. Rept. dJ^. jl, 1.) The head cmly of 
diis extraordinary ammal was sent home, in sjmts. 

Coluber Pabnarumy (new epedes.) Reddidi ; beneath whitish, the scales of the 
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sides and bock very long-ovate and carinated. Found in palm trees, at 
Embonuna. 

Cjiluber Smythii, (new species.) Brown-gray beneath whitish, the sides, espev 
cially anteriorly, with triangular whitish spots, bordered with sooty-blacic ; 
the scales of the sides and back hexagonal, ratlier narrower at their extremi- 
ties. This spcrics was found in great plenty near Embomma on the 
ground. The back is very faintly marked with some transverse narrow 
wliiUsh bands, spotted with black. 

Fishes. 

Alxiut eighty spedes of this doss were taken during tlic voyage ; but os 1 
have not yet studied the marine tishes, I con say but little about them. Two 
spedes of a genus (which appears tube new) allied to Lej^oeephaltt* were taken 
off the African coast. Their head is smaller and more {mintixl than that of 
Leptocej^udus ; their bodi&s are even more compressed, but are marked in 
the same manner by transverse zigzag lines, and their teeth ore similar. 
Rudiments only of the dorsal and anal iiiu exist towards the extremity of thdr 
bodies, and no pectoral fins can bt* discovered. 

In the river itself three new' species were discovered, namely : 

Sp. 1. Silurua Congetuis- Witli the upper nostrils the angles of tlic moutli 
and each side of die chin furnished widi a filament, the first ray of the dorsal 
and pectoral fins serrated towards the point, which is unconnected with the 
second ray; the second ray very much elongated and attenuated, the 
lacimsc of the tale acute. 

Obs. The first ray of the dorsal fin is only serrated towards its point, the 
unconnected apex itself being destitute of teeth. The first ray of the 
. pectoral fins, is serrated above the unattached part, and the teeth arc con- 
* dnued downwards to near its middle. It is akin to Silurtum^ahu (Geoff". 
Pout, de NUe.) but may very easily be distinguished frum*it by the 
characters of the pectoral fins, and by the presence of the filaments on 
the chin. The filaments of the chin and nostrils arc nearly of c(}ual 
length ; those of the angles of the mouth ore very long. 

Sp‘ 2. Piti^thAu Cranchn. Chin on each side nostrils and angles of the mouth 
funusfacd with a filament, pectoral fins with the first ray shorter than tlic 
scobnd, very stroi^ and sulcated ; behind very strongly serrated, anterior 

3G 
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dfiOMl 6iv with the first ray tUck striated without teeth, cahdil fin. with 
lanceolate larinise. 

Qae. 'rhe fiKmt of the head is obtuse and rounded; the uppor part Jis 
irr^ulariymilcated, and the vertex is striated: the strite bring disposed 
in rays; the mouth is large; the filaments o£ the nostrils are very 
short, and those of the angles of the mouth are a third longer than 
those of the dun. The hinder dorsal fin is short and not very 
fleshy. 

Sp> 3. Owyrl^nchus delicio»u$. The scales concentrically sculptured, the dorsal 
ones rounded; those of the rides and hdly very broad, the teeth Unear 
acuminated briiind and before. 

Obs. This animal is doubtless referable to the genus of 

Athenseus.* It differs from its caageaer Momprus at^iUoides (Geoff". 
Poisa. de Nil. pi. vn.) in the form of its scales, (which in that speries 
are of the same rise and form on all parts of the body) and in the riiape 
. of the d<n^ fin, which in 0. deScioaue is more acute in its hinder 
upper edge. This fish is very common in the river, and its flesh is of 
a most exquirite flavour. 

CEruALoroDA.f 

Of this class one new gmius, and six new aperies were discovered; four of 
which are figured in the annexed plate. 

■ • 

Genus I. Octtiioe. Sp. 1. Oepthde Cranchiif of which a description is given 
in Appendix, No. III. 

Genus II. Cbauchia.^ Body oval, sack-shaped: fins approrimating, their 
extremities free : neck irith a fiwnum behind, connecting it with the sack, and 
with two other frena connecting it with the sack before. 

Sp. 1. Cranchia acabra. Sack rough, with hard rough tuberd^ 

Sp. 2. Cranchia maculata, Sadk smooth, beautifully mottled with distant ovate 
spots. 

* IMsMt, lib. iii. 116| viii. 366 1 vii. SIS. * 

t For a ijnopiM of the genera of this clan see Zoological Miscellany, vol. iii. 
t The localities of the two species sent home were unfortunatdy loft. 
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Goiiis III. Loi. 160 . The characters presentnl by thiieenew ipedes, are very 
(liffereDt fiom those observed in the LoUgine$ of the European seas. The 
distal suckers of the larger or supplementary arms, are produced into booked 
processes, and in two of them all the suckers of the shortm arms are femued in 
the same manner.* 

Sf. 1. Loiigo Baidssii. Shorter arms with globose simple suckers, the fins 
forming, by tbdr union, a rhomboidal figure. * 

Obs. The odour of fiiis, when alive, is pale flesh. The body is yellowish 
bdiind, sprinkled irregularly with blackish spots teinted witli purple. 
The external aspect of the arms is freckled with purplish. The under 
parts of the fins without spots. One spedmen was taken in the Gulph 
of Guinea. 

Sp> 2. Loiigo kptura. Shorter arms with hooks on thdr suckers, longer arms 
with fme hooks on the distal suckers, tail abrupt and slender. 

Obs. The body and external aspects of the arms are smooth, with a few 
tuberdea arranged into longitudinal lines. Two were taken in 1, 8, 0 
N. lat. 7> 26, 30 £. long. 

Sp. 3. Loiigo Smithii. Shorter arms with hooks on their suckers, larger arms 
with the hooks of the distal nickers fumislied anteriorly with a membrane, 
tail gradually attenuated. 

Obs. Body and arms externally tuberculated ; the tubercles purple with 
white lips, and arranged into lonptudinal lines. 

PTEBOPOOA.f 

Of this division of the molluscous tribe d* animals, two spedes of Peron's 
genus CUodora were taken in south lat. 2, H, 0 E. long. 9, 55, 15, and S. 

* In the mnieum of the College of Sorgeons is preserred part of the arm of a large 
and nnkaown ammal of this class, in which the suckers are all furnished with distinct 
strong and free hooks. 

t Of the genus Fiaou (whose situation hu not jet been satisfhetorilj ascertained, 
but which, with Cuvier, I am disposed to consider u more nearlj allied to the Gasra* 
norona, than to anj other class) a new species wu found in S. let. S, 15, 0, E.iong. 
9, 58, 0, vis. Urtlm oreuata. Dorsal fin nmple, Tormiform appendage none, tail arched 
above, without any vermiform appendage. Two other species were sketched by Lieut. 
Hawkey, but were not received. 
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lat. 2, 4lt Q, £. long. 9, 16, 0, both having a spnoua pfocesa on eadi ode of 
their shell, near its opening. One species is beautifully sulcated transversdy, 
and tile other but slightly so. 

JSyakea tridentata (vulgarly called the chariot Anomia) was also taken in 
abundance in the Gulph of Guinea. 

, Gastxbopoda. 

JanthinaJragiKs vras the only species of this class that was brought home ; 
all the rest, as well as the coUection of the speries of the following class, 

Acbphala, 

were lost. 

CiuimEs. 

Nine new species of Barnades were discovered, all of which are very inte- 
resting; since they augment csjiecially the genus CineriM, of which but two 
species only were known, and also two divisions of Hill's genus Pentaiamis, 
of which likewise very few have been described. 

Sp, 1. Cinereu Body lanceolate, pedunde abrupt, upper 

small and acuminated behind, tiie hinder scale straight and linear. 

Obs. The purphsh stripes of this spedes are very faint, and the sffl l es 
beneatli the 1^ are covered by a thin membrane, wliich renders tliem . 
very opaque. The space between the superior and posterior scales is 
very great. A large quantity occurred adhering to the legs, neck, and 
shell of some turtles that were taken in 36, 15, 0 N. lat. 16, 32,0 W. 
long. See page 9. 

Sp. 2. Cineras Cranchii. Body obliqudly truncated above; the.pcdunde rather 
abrupt, upper scales linear with obtuse extremities, hinder scale with a 
sul^bbose apex. ' 

Obs. The vittae are three on each ride, very strong ; the two anterior 
ones are often interrupted. 

Sp. 3. Cinerat O^an, Body above acuminated, upper scales with both extre> 
mities (eqpedally the hinder one) acuminated, hinder scale at its middle 
subgenkulated. Found on Fucus natans (Ainn.) 
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P&NTALASKI8.* 

Diviaons of the genus. 

* Hinder male sin^^ arcuated. Lateral ecalet smootA. 

** Hinder ecak eitnfdif arcuated. Lateral scaka costated. 

*** Hinder scak abruptitf bent below the middk. 

Sp, I . Pentalasmis (*) Chebmice. Superior scales broad, rounded at their pmnts, 
hinder scale oonvex. Found on turdra in N. lat. 96, 15, 0 W. hmg. 
16, 82, 0. Page 9. 

Sp. 2. Pentalasmis (*) HiUii, Superior scales narrow, anteriorly obliquely-trun. 
cated ; (hence as if pnidnml Imhind), hinder n‘nle enrinated below. 

Sp. 3. Pentalasmis (**) Spirukc. Ilather convex, up{ier scales with Uicir points 
anteriorly produced. 

/3 With the ribs spined. Found in great abundance adhering to the floating 
^ells of SP 1 BDL.B. (to which in several specimens part of the animal still 
adhered) 22, 0, 0 N. lat 19, 17 , 0 W. long. 

Sp, 4. Pentalasmis (**) dilatata. Larger scales anteriorly dilated, binder scale 
with granulated stria* (often iK'hind with two or . four teeth.) 0, 14, 0, N. 
lat. 6, 18, 52, £.' long, adhering 'to Janthina Jroffilis. * 

Sp. 5. Pentalasmis (***) Donavani. Hinder scale, with a longitudinal elevated 
little line ; angle rectangular ; bend obtuse with a transverse elevated little 
line. Taken in 0, 38, 0 S. lut. 7, 50, 0 £. long. 

Sp. 6. Pentalasmis (***) Spirulic(da. Hinder scale narrow carinatetl Iront the 
apex to the angle ; an^^e rectangular, geniculatcd, prominent. Found on 
shells of Spirula, 22, 0, 0 N. lat. 19, 17, 0 W. long. 

Cbostacba. 

PortunuSf (a new species,) without spines on the front aspect of its arms, was 
taken in the Gulph of Guinea. 

Taspa ; of this genus three new species were discovered, all of whidi beloi^ to 
that section in whicli the hinder lateral spine o( the shell is very much 
elongated. 

Machcerus ; a new genus allied to Gonopkuoy but diUffring in having short 

* The peduncle of those of the first division is very Ion;, or moderately so ( of the 

two other divisions oxtrenMly short 
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pedundes to its eyes, which are inserted into the same part of the shell as 
in that genus. 

PUrnimUf (a new spedcs.) 6\|lph of Guinea. 

GropriM and ajpew sj^cs. Gulph of Guinea. 

Dorippe, Species not determined. 

Sp, 1. Mefftkpa* CrancMi (new species) with a broad, entire, porrected 
rostnun, having its pennt terminating in one s|nnc, and each ode armed 
with a tooth, hinder ooeic armed with a straight spine. Gulph of Guinea. 
This qiecies hdongs to the same dividon of the gOnus with those of our seas. 

Sp. 2. Megahpa maadata. (new spedes) Shell smooth, and spotted with black, 
rostrum narrow aodiibrubtly deflexed. 

Sp» S. Megalopa aculpta. (new spcdcs) Shell sculptured (like that of Cancer 
floridus Herhsi) and very hairy, rostrum narrow and abruptly deflexed. 

Obb. These two spedes were likewise taken in theGulph of Guinea; 
they form a new division of the genus characterised by the deflexed 

. rostra. 

SepUarw. Of this genu^ a common species was taken during the voyage, and 
liaving been preserved in spuits, allowed me to ascertain by dissection, that 
its nervous system is in all respects dmilar to that of the other macrourous 
Crustacea. Its lamelliform br^ ontemue send their nerves to the same 
ganglion. The opdc nerves are more curved in their course. 

Of the large group of macrura comprehending the shrimps and prawns there 
are eleven new spedes, and seven new genera. 

A new genus allied to Nebalia. 

Zaia. The type of this genus was discovered in the Atlantic by Bosi^ who 
believed it to hold an interme^te dtuatiem between the Crustacea with pedun- 
culated, and those with scsdle ^es. By Latrdlle it was referred to the 
Entomastraca. In N. lat. 1, 36, 0 E. long. 8, 46, 37, Mr. Ctanch took a 
new qpedes of this interesting genus, by which I have been enabled to verify 
the ofMnion published in the Supplement to the Eneyclopesdia Britannica, 
(vol. i. p. 423) where I have referred it to the crustacea with pedunculated 
eyes. ^ 

* The last sq'nMat of the abdomen on each side is famished with two moveable 

plates, which 1 formerly overiooked. 
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Zoisa daeoata. The ejes of this qiedcs, like that of its oongener, are large, 
•with vcrjr diort peduncles. The shdl is somewrhat triangular ; the front 
bring terminated by a long sjnniform rostrum.* The middle of the back 
and the rides are armed with a long davate s(Hnei* 

Obs. It differs from Bose's Ttdeapdagica in Imving clubbed instead of 
acute spnes. Its situation is certainly in the same group with NAoRa. 
Two new genera of the same natural family with SqtMla, luive esta- 
blished the situation of that genus. They have in common with it 
riatcen locomotive legs: the antcrictr prir is elongate and slender ; tlie 
second pair much elongated and raptmrious ; the three following pairs 
are short, with thrir last jrint compressed, and terminated by a move- 
able claw ; the three hinder pairs are diort, and remote from the rest, 
the last joint but one bring furniriied with a moveable appendice at 
its base.'!* Mouth with two mancbbles and four maxillie. Upper 
antennae widi three articulated setae. Under antennae with on elongate 
lamella at thrir base. Abdomen with two moveable foliaceous ap- 
pendages arising from a common peduncle, attoc^hed to each side of the 
belly : the peduncle of those of the last joint is produced into a spine; 
the exterior lamella composed of two joints. The second pair of 1^ 
of the following new genera, Smerdis and Alima, have none of those 
dcnticulations which afford so striking a character in those of Sguilla. 
Gen. I. Smerdis. Sides of die shell approximate bencadi. Mouth anterior. 
Sp. 1. Smerdis vu^ifuris. Shell with a very short spine on the hinder port of 
its back. 

Tins animal was found in great plenty every day from the latter end of 
April to the beginning of June. 

<S|p. 2. Smerdis armata. Shell with a very long spine on the hinder part of its 
back. A few specimens of this sperics were taken between the latter end of 

* Which is brokcD in the only tolerable specimen that was seat home, 
t All the legs of these general u well os of Squills, have each a foliaceous appendage 
at their base, which are certainly the organs of respiration. In iiquilla, the outer 
foliaceons appendages beaealb the abdomen, have filamentous processes, which the 
French naturalists have considered to be the respiratory organs. The two new genera 
want these filaments, but have those appendages (common, to all the malacostraca with 
pedunculated eyes) at the bases of their legs. 
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i^pril and twentieth of May, and were not seen afterward^ although 
the prccee^g sort were still abundant. 

Gen. II. Alima. Thorax elongate with the tides not approximating. ^Mouth 
placed towards the hinder part of the thorax. 

1 ^. 1 . Mima kyalina. Occurred abundantly at Porto Praya, and in 7, 37* 0 N. 
lat. 17, 34 , 15 W. long. 

Phxllosoma,* the most curious genus of Crustacea that has yet been di$< 
covered, and of which there ore at least four very distinct spedcs, occurred 
in the greatest profusion from the*10th April to the SOth May. The shell 
of this genus is membranaceous and as thin as a leaf ; the part containing 
the mouth, and from %hence the legs arise, is drawn backwards and pro- 
jects beyond the hinder part of the tiiell. The front of the shell bears the 
eyes and antennae : the eyes have the first joint of their peduncles very much 
elongated; the second joint is short, and the eyes themselves arc abruptly 
larger than their peduncles. The superior antennie are (as in all the other 
malacnstraca with pedunculated eyes) Infid. The inferior antennne arevari« 
able in thdr projection, and fSirm, affording characters whidi, for the present, 
I shall only venture to use for the purpose of specific distinctions. The 
abdomen has the usual appendages beneath, and those of the last j<nnt are 
converted into swimming or rather steering lamells. The mouth, when first 
viewed, appears to be trilobate ; this arises from a dypeus timilar to that 
covering the mouth of SquiUot and the prominence of tlie exterior sides of 
the nuuidibles, which are much curved and dilated towards thdr middle ; 
their points are bifid,. and one ladnia is unidentate within. Two pmrs of 
• maxillae are vciy ^stinctly to be seen; the outer ones arc terminated by 
three spines. I have not had time to ascertain die mo£fication of' the 
interior ones, nor to ascertain the existence and insertion of the palju. The 
front pair of legs is extremely short and dilated at its base, with all the 
joints (the first excepted ?) confluent. The second pair is short ; the third 
joint at its base has a flagrum which is articulated towards its point; the 
last joint is terminated by long spines and a daw with unequal apnes. The 
five following pairs of legs are very long, and the hinder ones gradually 

* The third, fourth, fifth, nxth, and Mventh pain of lega, in the numeront ipeci- 
mens wnt home, were for the most part broken off at their third joint, the ibq^rum only 
remaining. See the plate. 
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cncrease in length : at the base of the second joint, each is furnished witli a 
bipartite flagrum, tlie second division of which is articulatc<l and ciliated : 
the thijKl pair is terminated by a simple ciliated) joint; the three next pair 
by claws, whidi in some of the species are ciliatpd with spines, and mfict 
little spines on the interior lude of the apex of the jmiits to which they ore 
attached: the last pair is abruptly shorter tlian the preceding legs, and 
varies in the number of its joints, from two to live. The organs, termed cars 
by the Frcndi naturalists, are veiy large and prontinent. 1 have not 
examined the nerv’ous system. ^ 

1. PhyUoaoma brevicome. Inferior antenna: shorter than the superior ones, 
with the second divirion slightly dilated externally^ the two last divisions 
setaceous ; hinder pftir of legs two-jointed the second joint rimple. 

2. PhyUoaoma laiicorme* Inferior antennae a little longer than the suiierior ones, 
the second joint very much ^ated externally, and productxl at its external 
apex, the last division lanceolate, hinder pur of legs livo-jointed, the last 
joint with a simplo slightly curved claw. 

Two spedmens only were taken, and their locality was not set down. 

3. PhyUoaama commune. Inferior antennse filiform rather more than twice tlie 
length of the superior ones, hinder pair of legs four-jointed ; the last joint 
terminated by .a strught simple claw. 

Taken at Porto Praya and during the voyage until 2, 58, 0 8. lat. 
9, 21, 22 £. long, in the greatest profusion. 

4. PhyUoaoma clatncomie. Inferior antennse filiform, half as long again os the 
thorax, with the extremity of the last division clavatc, hinder pur of legs 
four-jointed ; the last joint terminated by a simple and very slightly curved 
claw. Occarionally token mth the preceding s|Kxries. 

From the above vciy general observations, it will be very evident to 
entomolof^ts, that PhyUoaoma constitutes a family of cru8tiu:ea ma- 
croura, to which no other discovered genus caii be referred. 

Amongst the ses^e-cyed Crustacea, with compressed bodies, there are four 
new species which constitute the types of as many genera, and of those 
with depm^sed bodies, there are ; of 

SrastaoMA, a new species. 

Ctxothoa, a new spedes. 

And a new spedes of an unnamed genus, intermediate betwixt the genera 
^iga and EuryJ&ce. 

an 
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Entohostbaca. 

new species of die genus Ctdigua of Midler were found on fisiril. 

.Mybiafoda. 

luLDS, two specieS) one of which is new. , 

ScoixiFSNSBA, one nondescript speries. 

Imsbcta. 

Thirty-rix species only reached England in a tolerable state, the rest were 
entirely destn^ed by insects and damp. Amongst them is a new genus of 
the family Scarabasidea, and probably there are live or six new species, winch 
I have not yet found time to examine. 

Anneleides. 

A new species of Nereis was taken in a bit of floating wood 0, 21, 0 N. lat. 
5, 49, S7 long, togetlier witli a genus not known to me. 

Emtozoa. 

One spedes of this paraatical class, was taken out of the Intestinal canal of an 
allncoBe. 

AcAiEPiia. 

PoanTA. Disc cartilaginous, round, composed of rays. Stomach central and 
round. Mouth slightly prominent and capable of very great distention. 
Whole underside covered tentacula, those of the middle terminated by 
suckers, those next the maigin larger (and simple or at least terminated by 
indistinct sudeers.*) 

Of this genus, to which the above characters are now given, a new 
species, was found in 8, 12, 0 N. lat. 16, l.'i, 7 W. long, viz, 

Porpta gramulata. The rays the upper part of the disc granulated by purs. 

The stomach of one specimen was filled vrith the debris of a fish. 

. • 

. * In specimens of very soft animals preserved in spirits of wine, where the organs are 
mneh contracted, it is generally impossible to ascertain aH the characters of eaeb part. 
Naturalists should therefore take every opportunity to describe flieni whilst alivcs since 
all are not gifted with the extraordinary powers of a Savigay. 
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VfiLELLA. To this genus likewise some mlditional charncters may be ncldecl. 
The disc is oval and cartilaginous, having an obIic|ue crest on its upper 
side. ^ The disc itself is coniposetl of two thin oval plates joined together by 
several concentric septa. The whole of the cartilaginous {mri is i*overed by 
a dense membrane, and Us inferior surface is covered by tcntarula, whicli 
surround its stomach ; diuse towonls the ct*ntn* are terminated by suckers, 
those towards tlia margin are longest, and aji^H^ar fo Ix; simple- - The 
stomach is oblong, and the iiiouUi very prominent. The membrane in 
passing from the upper part of ihcdisc^ to the lower, is produced licyond its 
margin^ and the produced part is c'oiisiH|iientl y com[M)sed of two membraAes, 
which an« united toward.^ the margin of the disc.* 

1 . VcleUa Jicaphidf'a. Crest set on the disc from left to right ; its apex abruptly 

produced. ^ 

Velella scapbidea. Pcrofi ct Le Sever* Atlas, pi. aTwoc. 

2. Velella pt/ramulalis. Crest set on the disc from right to leil; its apex 
gradually produced, pyramidal. 

Taken in plenty in 26, 34, 0 N. lat. 18, 28, 0 W. long. 


From the MS- observations made by Mr- Cranch, it is evident that a box 
containing specimens of marine animals, preserved in spirit. s, and a very large 
portion of the birds, have been lost. I have In.'ibrc remarked, that of the 
birds received, those enumerated, were the only specimens in a state lit for 
examination ; the greater port being totally destroyed by insects. 

* Til if produced membrane: it to be observed iu all the species, and therefore raiinot 
be taken as a specific character, as has been douc by Lamarck, for our Buropcan species. 
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ObtervaHom, Systematical and Geographiad^ on Professor Chaistiak 
Smith's Cdttectum of Plants from Vu Vicinity of {ks River CongOf by 
Robkat Bbowk, F.R.S. 

The Herbarium formed by the late Professor Simth and his asristant Mr. 
David Lockhart, on the banks of the Congo, was, on its arrival in^England, 
placed at the disposal of Sir Joseph Banks ; under whose inspection it has 
been arranged ; the more remarkable spedes have been determined ; and the 
whole collection has been so far exanunedns the very limited time which could 
be devoted to this object allowed. 

In the following pages will be found the more general results only of this 
examination; descriptions of tlie new genera and species being reserved for a 
future publication. 

In communicating these results I shall follow nearly the same plan as that 
adopted in the Botanical Appendix to Captain Flinders's Voyage to Trara 
Australis: 

]at. Stating what rclates.jto the three Primary IKvisions of Plants. 

2dly. Proceeding to notice whatever appears most remarkable in the several 
Natural Orders of wliidi the collection contests ; and, 

Sdly. Concluding with a general comparison of the vegetation on the line of 
the river Congo, with that of other equinoctial countries. 

I. The number of species in the herbarium somewhat exceeds 600; the 
specimens of several of which are^ indeed, imperfect ; but th^ are all referable 
with certainty to the primaiy divirions, and, with veiy few exceptions, to the 
natui^ orders to which they belong. 

Of the Primary Divirions, the IXootyledonous plants amount to 460 
The Mmioootyledonous to - - iis 

And of the Aootyledonous, in which Ferns are included, there are 
only - *■ - - * SSqiedes. 

It is anecessaiy preliminary, aith reference especially to the first part of my 
sulgect, to determine whether this herbarium, whidi was ooUeeted in a period 
not exceeding two months, and in a season somewhat un&voursUe, can warrant 
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■my conclusions concerning the proportional numbers of the three primary 
divisions, or of tlie principal natural orders in the country in which it 
was f(>rmed. ^ 

Its value in this respect must depend on the relation it may be supposed 
to have to the whole vegetation of the tracf examinnl, and on the proluibility 
of the drcumstances under which it* was funned, nut materially alTecting Uie 
proportions in (question. 

Its prulmble relation to the complete Flora ttf the country examined, can at 
present be judged of only by com{>uring it with collections from diflerent 
parts of the same coast of ecjuinoctial Africa. ^ • 

'1 he first conridcrable herbarium’ from this coast, of which we have any 
account, is that formed by Adanson, on tlie loinks of the Senegal, durii^; a 
reridcnce of nearly four years. Adanson himself has not given the extent of 
his collection, but as he has stated the new spedes contained in it to be 300,* 
it may I think, be inferred, that altogcdier it did nitt exceed 000, which is 
hardly equal to that from Congo. Limited os this supposed extent of Adanson's 
herbariuih may appear, it is estimated on the must moderate calculation of 
the pru)X)rtion that new species were likely to bear to the whole vegetatiim 
of that part of equinoctial Africa, which he was the first Imtanist to examine ; 
allowance being at the same time made for the dis{x)sitioit« manifested in the 
account of his travels, to reduce tlie plants which he observed to the nearly 
related species of other countries. 

Fi:pm the herbarium, and manuscripts in the library of Sir Joseph Banks, it 
appears, that the species of jilants collected by Mr. Smeatlnnan at Sierra 
Leone, during a residence of more than two yean, amounted to 450. 

On the same authority I find that the hcrlHiriuni formed in the ndgbbour- 
hood of Cape Coast by Mr. William Brass, on intelligent collector, oonnated 
of only vtfit) spedes. 

And I have some reason to believe, that the most extensive and valuable 
collection ever brought from the west coast of equinoctial Africa, namely, that 
formed by Professor Afzelius, during his residence of several years at Sierra 
Leoncvdoes not exceed- 1 20() spedes: although that eminent naturalist, in 
4he course of his researches, must have examined a much greater extent of 
..oountiy than was seen in .the expedition to Congo. 

F'lom these, whkli are the only facts 1 have been able to meet with respecting 

* Am. iu ttamL 1.^. esvL 
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tlie number of spedcs collected ou different poMs of this line of coast, I 
am inclined to regard the herbarium from Congo as containing so consi- 
derable^ia part of the whole vegetation, that it may be employed, though 
corfaunly not with complete confidence, in determining tlie proportional num- 
bers both of tlie primary divisions and prinripal natural orders of the tract 
examined; especially as I find a remarkable coincidence between these pro- 
portions in this herbarium and in that of Smeathman from Sierra Leone. 

I may remark here, that from the very limited extent of the collections of 
plants above enumerated, as well as from what we know of the north coast of 
New Holland^ and 1 believe I may add of the Flora of India, it would seem 
that the comparative number of species in equal ardis within the tropics and 
in the lower latitudes lu^ond diem, has nut been correctly estimated : and that 
the great superiority of the intratrojiical ratio given by liaroii Humboldt, 
deduced probably from liis own observations in America, can hardly lie extended 
to other equinoctial countries. In Africa and New Holland, at least, the 
greatest number of species in a given extent of surface dues not appear to exist 
within the tropics, but neorly^in the parallel of die Cajie of Good Hb|)c. 

In the sketch which I have given of die botany of New Holland, I first 
suggested die encjuiry respecting the propordons of the primary diviidons of 
plants, as connected with dimatc; and T then ventured to state that “ from die 
equator to 30° lat. in the northern bemisphero at least, the iqierieK of Hicoty- 
ledonoiis plants ore to the Monocotyleflonoiis ns about 5 to I, in some cases 
considerably exceeding and in a very few, falling somewhat short of tliys pro- 
pordon, and that in the higher ladtudes a gradual ditninudon of dicptyledoncs 
takes place until in about 60° N., and S. lat. they scarcely equal half 
their intratropicol proportion.” * 

6incc the publication of the Essay from which this quotatiim is taken, the 
iUustrious traveller Borov Humboldt, to whom every part of botany, and espe- 
doUy botanical geography, is so greatly indebted, has prosecuted this subject 
further, by extending the enquiry to the natural orders of plants: and in the 
valuable dissertation prefixed to bis great botanical work,*!* has adopted the 
same equinoctial proportion of Monocotylcdoncs to IXcotyledones as diat given 

• IUnder$' Fogage t» Tara JiuirattB, a. p, 538. 

t Nova Genera et Species Plantariim. quas in perigrinatioiie orbii novi colfegerunt, 
&c. Jaat. Bmpimi et Alejt. 4e HumhaUt. ex kbed. autogr. in ord. dig. C. £ JSimlk.l81b, 
Paritih. 
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ill the Paper almve quoted; a ratio which seems to be coiiiirmed by his own 
extensive herbarium. 

I had remarlSed, however, in the Essay referred to, that tlic relative numbers 
of these two primary divisions in the equinoctial parts of New Holland appeared 
to differ considerably from those which 1 had reganled as general within tlic 
tropics; dicotyledones being to monocotyli'dones only as 4 to 1. But tliis 
proportion of New Holland very tunrly agrees witli tliat of the Congo and 
Sierra Leone collections. And from an exainiiuition of llie materials coin* 
poring Dr. Roxburgh's unpublished Flora Indica, which I liod formerly 
judged of merely by the index of genera and species, I am inclined to think 
that nearly the same pniportion exists on the shores of India. 

Though this may be the general proportion of the coasts, and in tracts 
of but little varied surface within the tropics, it seems at the some time pro* 
bable from Baron Humboldt's extensivn colldctions, and from what we know 
of the vegetation of the West India islands, that in c(|uinoctial America, in 
tracts including a considerable portion of high land, t^e ratio of dicotyledones 
to monocotyledoncs .is at least that of 1 1 to 3, or perhaps nearly 6 to 1. 
Whether this or a somewhat diminished proportion of dicotyledones exists 
also in similar regions of other equinoctial countries, we have not yet sulRcicnt 
materials for determining. 

Upon the whole, however, it would seem from the facts of which we arc 
already in possession, that tlie proportions of the two primary divisions of 
pheenogamous plants, vary considerably even within the tropics, from cir- 
cumstances connected certainly in some degree with temperature. But there 
are facts also whicli render it probable, that tlicse proportions are not aidely 
dqiendenton climate. 'I hus the proportion of the Congo collection, which is 
also that of the equinoctial part of New Holland, is found to exist both in North 
and South Africa, as well as in Van Diemen's Island, and in the south of Europe. 

It is true indeed that from about 45° as for as to 60'', or perhaps even to 
65* N. lat. there appears to be a gradual diminution in the relative number 
of dicotyledones; but it by no means follows, tliat in still higher latitudes a 
further reduction of this primary divirion takes place. On the contraiy, it 
seems probable from Chevalier Giesecke's list of the plants of the westcoostof 
Gremiland,* cm different parts of which, fnan lat 60* to 72*, he resided several 

* Irticle Greeolaad, io Brewster's Edinbnigh Eocyclopmlis. 
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years, that the relative numbers of the two primary diviaons of phe- 
nogamous plants are inverted on the more northern parts of that coast 
diootyledones being to monocotyledones, in the list referred* ** to, as about 
4 to 1, or nearly as on the shores of equinoctial countries. And analogous 
to this iiiveruon it appears, that at corresponding Alpine heights, both in 
the temperate and frigid zones, the proportion of dicotyledones is still further 
increased. 

/ 

, The ACOTYLEDOKODs or cryplogamous plants of the herbarium from Congo, 
are to tlic phaenogamous as about 1 to 18. Some allowance is here to be 
mode for the season, peculiarly unfavourable, no doubt, for the investiga- 
tioii of this class of plants. But it is not likely that Pn^essor Smith, who had 
particularly studied most of the cryplogamous tribes, should have neglected 
them in this expedition; and the cin;nnistATice of the very few imperfect spe* 
cimens of Mosses in the o)llection being carefully preserved and separately 
enveloped in paper, seeiq|s to prove the attention paid to, and consequently the 
great rarity of, this order at least ; which, however, is not more striking than 
what I have formerly noticed with respect to some parts of the north coast of 
New Holland.t * 

I have in the same place considered the Acotyledones of equinoctial New 
Holland, os probably forming but one-thirteoith of the whole number of 
plants, while the general equinoctial proportion was conjectured to be ono- 
sixth. This general ratio, however, is certiunly over-rated, though it is pro. 
bably an approximation to that of countries oonUuning a considerable portion 
of high land. Within the tropics therefore, it would seem that the ratio of 
acotyledonous to phsenogamous plants, varies from that of 1:15 to 1:5 ; the 
former bring conridered as an approximation to the proportion of the 
shores, the latter to that of mountrinous countri^ 

* That loine change of this kind takes place on that coast might perhaps have been 
conjectured from a passage in -Hans Egede's Description of Greenland, where it is 
stated, that although from lat. 60* to 65^ there is a considerable proportion of good 
meadow land, yet in the more northern parts, " the inhabitants cannot gather grass 

** enongh to put in their shoes, to keep their feet warm, but are obliged to buy it firom 
“ the southern parts.*’ (English Translation, p. 44, and 47.) 

i FUnier$’ Tajuge, 8. p. W9. 
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n. The NATURAL ORDERS of which the herl)arium from Congo 
eonusts, are 87 in ntimber ; besides a very few genera not n'fonildc to any 
familic* yet established. More than half the species, however, lielong to nine 
orders, namely, to Fiticesy Gramhietv, Ct/peracccPy Cmvoh'ulucece, RufntweaCy 
CompoaiUPy Malvacea, Leguminosaiy and EupliorbUtcea ; all of whicli have 
thar greatest number of spedes in the lower latitudes, and several within the 
tropics. * 

I now proceed to make some observations on^lie orders above enumerated, 
and on such of the other families, included in tlie collection, as prestmt any 
thing remarkable, either in tlidr geographical distribution, or in their struo<* 
lure; more es])ccially where the latter establishes or suggests new affinities; 
and 1 shall take them nearly in the same order, as that followed in the 
botanical appendix to Captain Flinders’s Voyage. 

ANONACE.'E. Only three species of this family arc contained in the col- 
kctioii. One of those is Anona tenegaknmy of which the genus has been 
Goniddered doubtful even by M. Diiiial in his late valuable Monograph of the 
order. * That it really belongs to Anona, however, appears from the specimen 
with ripe fruit preserved in the collection. It is remarkable therefore os the 
only species of this genus yet known which is not a native of efpiinoctial 
America : for Anona asiatica, of which Liniveus had no specimen in his her> 
barium, when he first proposed it under this name, according to the uri|pnal 
synonyms, is nothing more tlian Anona niurieata: and A. obtusiflora, supposed 
by M. Tussacf to have been introduced into the American Islands from Asia, 
docs not appear to differ from A. mucosa of Joequin, which is known to be a 
native of Martiiuca. 

The second plant of this order in the collection is very nearly related to 
Piper A^aopicum of the shops, the Unona sethiopica, and perhaps also 
Unona oromatica of Dunal these with several otlier plants already published, 
form a genus, which, like Anoiu, is common to America and Africa, but of 
which no species has yet been observed in Asia. 

Of MALPIGHIACEiE, an order chiefiy belon^ng to c«piinoctiaI 
America, there are also three species from Congo. 

* JtfiMUfr. 4e Ufamitte ia$ Anonaetriy p. 19. 

t flora ie$ AiUlUeiyi.p. 199. t Anoaae.p. 113 rl 118. 

31 
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One of these iB Bonukria Leona, first described, from SiqeKthmau's speci- 
mens, by Cavanilles,* who has added the fruit of a veiy different {dant to his 
figure, and quotes the herbarium of M. de- Jussieu as authoritylfor this epeoes 
bong likewise a native of America, which is, I b^eve, equally a mistake. 

Tlie two remaining plants of Malpigbiacese^ in the collection, with some 
additional species from different parts of the coast, form 'a new genus, having 
the fruit of Banisteria, but with sufficient distinguishing characters in the 
parts of the flower, and remarkable in having alternate leaves. From this 
disporidon of leaves, in which the genus here noticed differs from all others 
decidedly belonging to the order, an additional argument is affinded, for 
refiirring Vttmannia to Malpighiacese, as proposed by M. du Petit Thouars ;f 
and the approximation, though perhaps not the absolute union of Erythroxylon 
to the same family is confirmed. 

It may not be improper here to notice a very remarkable deviation from the 
usual structure of leaves in Malpigluacco;, which is supposed to occur in a 
plant of equinoctial Africa, namely FI^AeUaria jnnnata of Cavanilles (the 
Iliraeapmnata of Willdenow.) It is certain, however, that the figure given by 
Cavamllcs of this species is made up from two very different genera ; the jnn- 
nated leaf Ijclonging to an unpubhshed Pterocarpus ; the fructification to a 
species of Hiraa, having simple opporitc leaves. The evidence respecting 
this blunder, which was detected by Mr. Dryander, is to be found in the 
herliarium of Sir Joseph Banks. 

In Malpighiacenc the insertion of the ovulum is towards its apex, or consi- 
derably above its middle ; and the radicle of the embryo is uniformly superior. 
In these pmnts Banisteria presents no cxcepticm to the general structun^ 
though Gmrtner has described its radicle as inferior, and M. de Jpssicu docs 
not aiqiear to have satisfied himself respecting the fact| It appears, how- 
ever, that M. Richard is aware of the constancy in the direction of the embryo 
in this order.§ 

HIPPOCRATICEiE. M. de Justieu has lately proposed this as a distinct 
family,|| of which there are two plants in the collection. The first is a spedes 
of Hippocratca ; the second is referable to Saluda. 

* Dktert. 4S4, t. S41. t In Nw. gen. Meiegeee. n. 46, (Bipoiek.) 

AmmI. in Mut. d'Hia. Net. 18, p. 480. ^ Mem. iuMne. fUkt. Net. 8 , ^.400. 

1 Annul, in Mu*. i'Htit. Net 18, f. 18S. 
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In Hijqxicntioeic, the insertion of the ovula is either tofwards the beset <nr ie 
central ; the direction of the radicle is always interior. In those ptnnts of 
structure, whi<^) are left undetennined by M. de Jussieu, they difler from 
Malpigliincee, but agree with (\>1nstrina', to which, n<itwith.iUuiding the dit- 
ference in insertion and nunilx'r of stamina, and in the want of albumen, tlicy 
appear to me to have a ooiisiderable degree of ailinily ; esjxx'ially to £lseoden> 
drum, where the allniinen is hardly visible, and to Ptelidium, as suggested by 
M. du Petit Thouars,* in wfiieli it is rcductnl to a thin membrane. 

SAPINDACEiE. Only four plants of this naturid toniily, which is 
almost entirely ecpiinoctial, occur in the herbarium. Two of these ore new 
species of .Sapindus. The third is probably not spctrilicidly dilfennit from Car- 
(llotpermnn grtmtUfiorum of the West India Islands. And the fourth is 
sf) nearly ndated to Paul/mia fAnnata^ of tlic op|)odte eexutt of America, 
as to be with difBculty distinguished from it. M. de Jussieu, f who probably 
intends the some plant, when he states- P. jiinnata to lx‘ a native of upiinoctial 
Africa, has also described a second species from Senegal.| No other species 
of this genus has hitherto been found, except in equinoctial America ; for 

a ■ 

Paulliniu japonica of Tbunlx^rg, proboldy belongs even to a different natural 
order. The species from Congo, however, seems to be a very general plant 
on this line of coast ; having been found 1^ Brass near C.*ipe Coast, and by 
Park on the iNinks of the Gambia. 

In Sapindacetc there is nut the simie constancy in the insertion of tlie 
ovulum and consequent direction of embryo, as in the two prix-tding orders. 
For although, in the far greater part of this family, the ovuhim i.s erect and 
the radicle of the embryo inferior, yet it includes more tliun one genus in which 
both the seeds and the embryo are inverted. With this fact it would seem 
M. de Jus-sidu is unacquoinUd; and he is surely nut aware that in his late 
McnKNr on Melicocca* he has referred plants to dial genus differing from each 
other in tliis im]M>rtant {xiint of structure. 

TlLIACEiE. It is remurkahle that of only nine species belonging to this 

• 

* BUt* dei d€» l$l€$ de rjfrique^ p. Si. 

t In Amud. du Mu$, diiUi NuL 847. * ior, ra. p. 848. 

^ Annni. du Mu»» d^HUi. NaU ISf p. 476. || dtt Afut, dliiii. Nai* 3, p. 1 79. 
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family in Professor Smith's herbarium, three should form genera hithmrto 
unnoticed. 

The fir ft of these new genera is a ^hrub, in several of its characters related 
to Sparmannia, like which, it has the greater part of its outer stamina desritute 
of anthcnc : in the structure of its fruit, however, it approaches more nearly 
to Corchorus. 

Tile aeccffid genus also agrees wnth Corchorus in its fruit; but differs from 
it sufficiently in the form mid dehiscence of the antherm ; as well as in the short 

I 

pediccllus, like that of Grewia, elevating its stamina and pistillum. 

The tiurdy of which the spedmens are in fruit only, fortunately, however, 
accompanied by the persistent flower, is remarkable in having a calyx of three 
kibes, while its corolla comdsts of five petals ; the stamina are in indefinite 
number; mid the fruit is composed of five single-seeded cajisulcs, connected 
only at the base In the want of symmetry or proportion between the di virions 
of its calyx and corolla, it resembles tlic Chlenaceee of M. du Petit Thouars,* 
os well os Oncoba of Forskael and Ventenatia of M. de Ucauvms.t The exist- 
ence of this new genus decidedly belonging to Tiliocem, and having a conri- 
dcrablc rcsembhuice to Ventenatia, whose place in tlie system is, indeed, not 
yet determined, but of which the habit is nearly that of llhodolmna, seems in 
some degree to confirm M. du Petit Thoiiars’s opinion of the near relation of 
Chlenacene to Tilioccic ; though M. dc Jussieu, in placing it between Ebenaccac 
and Rhodorocete,! appears to take a very different view of its affinities. 

MALVACEAE. Of this family 18 spedes were observed on the banks of 
the Congo. It forms, dierefore, about one thirty-fourth part of the Phaeno- 
gamous plants of the collection ; whicli is somewhat greater thmi the equinoc- 
tial proportion of the onler, as stated in Boron Humboldt's dissertatiQn,§ but 
nearly agrees writh that of India, according to Dr. Roxburgh’s unpublished 
Flora Iiidica. 

The greater part of the Malvacea* of the collection, belong to Sida and 
HUnscua ; mid certain sficcies of Imtli these genera are common to India and 
America. Uretia americana and Malachra radkata^ hiUicrto supposed to be 

* dff VtgeU det I%le% de VJfrique^ p. 46. f Fhre dCO^are^ It p. 29| I. IT. 

% Mirbel Ekm. de PhjfeioL leg, et de Bot 2t p. 855. 

^ ProUgmena^ p. xviiim De Dietrib. Geogr, Plant, p. 43. 
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natives of America only, Sfc also contained in the collection ; and the loftiest 
tree 'Seen on the banks of the Congo, is a species of Bombaj\ which, as 
far 08 can be determined from the very imperfect specimens preserveil in 
the herbarium, does not differ from Jiombax pentandrum of America and 
India. I have formerly remarked* that Malvactw, Tifiaceo?, Hermanniocesp, 
Butneiiocese, and Sterculiooem, constitute one natural class ; of which the orders 
appear to me as nearly related as the different sections of Rosacea: are to 
each otlier. In both these, as well as in several other coses that might be 
mentioned, tlierc seems to be a necessity for the establishment of natural classes, 
to which projier names, derived from the orders best known, and diiSering 
perhaps in termination, might be g^ven. 

It is remarkable that the most general character connecting the different orders 
of the class now proposed, and which may be named from its prindpal i.rdcr 
Malvaceas, should be that of the valvular a'stivation of the Calyx : for several, 
at least, of the genera at present referred to Tilioccie, in which this character 
i.s not found, ought probably, for other reasons likewise, to be excluded fran 
that order: and hence perhap also the Chlenocca?, though nearly related, arc 
not strictly referable to tlic claas Malvatvic, from all of whose orders, it must 
be admitted, they difll*r w)nsid«*pahly in habit. 

LEGUMINOSiE. Aavniing to Baron lIumbo]t,f this family, or class, os 
I am rather disposed to conridcr it, constitutes one>twelfth of the l*hienogamous 
plants within the tropics. Its proportion, however, i.s much greater in Pro* 
fessor Sinitli's herltarium, in which there arc VG species helonging to it, or 
nearly one-sixth of the whole oollcction. And, ample allowance being made 
for the lateness of the season when tlie collection was formed, which might be 
supposed to reduce the number of this family less than many of the others, 
Leguminossc may 1 )c stated as forming one-eighth of tlie Phacnogamous plants 
on tlie banks of the Congo. In India, it probably forms about one-ninth, 
which is also nearly the proporUon it bears to Phainogamous plants in die 
equinoctial part of New Holland. 

I have formerly proposed to subdivide Leguminosse into three orders.^ 

or the first of these orders, MIMOSEiG, there arc only eight spedes from 

* FRnien't Voj/, 9, f. S40. f op. eUot. 


^ FUnien'oFop. 9,p. 551. 
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Congo, seven of v)udi belong to Acada, as it is a? present ccmstituted: the 
eighth is a sensitive aculeated Mimosa very nearly allied to M. aspera of the 
West Indies, as veil as to M. canescens of Willdenow, found by Isert in 
Guinea ; and perhaps is not different from the species mentioned l^ Adanson 
as bdng common on the banks of tlie Senegal. 

Of the second order, C.£SALPIN£iE, the adlection contains lU species, 
among which there are four unpublished genera. One of these is Erjftkro- 
pKleum of Afzelius, the Red Water Tree of Sierra Leone ; Another spedes of 
which genus is the ordeal plant, or Cassa of the natives of Congo. GtiUandina 
Bonduc and Cassia occidentaliSi are also in the heibarium; the former, I 
believe, is unquestionably common to India and America; whether Casda 
occidentahs be really a native of India and equinoctial Africa, in both of which 
it is now at least naturalized, is perhaps doubtful. 

Among PAFILIONACE.^, which constitute the prindpal part of Legu- 
minose m the collection, there is only one plant with stamina entirely distinct. 
Tlib decandrous plant forms a genus very different from any yet established, 
bbt to which Podahfria hracteata of Roxburgh * belongs. 

The genera composing Fapilionaceo! on the banks of the Congo have, upon 
the -whole, a mudi nearer relation to those of India than of equinoctial 
America. To this, however, there is one remarkable exception. For of the 
only two spedes. of Pkrocarpus in the collection, one is hardly .to be dis- 
tinguislied from P. Ecastoph^llum, unless by the want of the diort, acumen 
existing in tire plant of Jamaica, The second agrees entirely .with Linneus’s 
original spedmen qf P> hmatus from Surinam, and seems to be not uncommon 
on the west coast of equinoctial Africa; having been observed by Professor 
A&clius at Sierra Leone, and probably by Isert m Guinea while no spedes 
of Ptcrocarpus related to either of tliese has, hitherto been obsc^ed in Incha. 
On the other hand Abrus precaiorius and Hed^arvm both of 

which occur in the collection, ore coramoai to equinoctial Asia and America. 

TEltiEBlNTACE4E,as given by M. de Jussieu, appears to be made up of 
several orders nearly related to each other, and of certain graera having but 

little affinity to any of them. Of this, indeed, the 'illustrious author of the 

s. 

t Hebe naek Giiisce, p. 116. 


* CoramaaS. AsmIi, S IsS. 
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Genera jdantarum leems to have been aware. He prolmUy, however, had not • 
the meaiu of aacotaining all their distinguishing characters, and therefore pre- 
ferred lea'nng the order nearly as it was originally proposed by Rmard de 
JusAieu in 1759. 

One of the orders included in Terebintacese, and which is pniposed 1^ M. 
dc Jusaeu himself, under the name of CASstrvLc, consists of An^cardiuni, 
Semccarpus, Man^era, Rhus and lludianania, with some other unpublished 
genera. 

The perigynous insertion of stamina in Catmnot (or Anacardew) may be 
admitted in doubtful cases ih)m analogy, there being an unpublidicd 
belon^ng to it even with ovarium infenim. And the ovarium, though in all coses 
of one cell, with a single ovulum, may, at least in tliosc genera in which the 
style is divided, be supposed to unite in its substance the imperfect ovario 
indicated by the branches of the style, and which in Bucluuiania ore ai'tuolly 
distinct from the complete organ. The only plant belonging to this order in 
the herbarium, is a spedes of Rhua^ ^th simple vertidllate leaves, and very 
neatly approaching in habit to two unpublished species of the genu| from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

AMYRn)EAC, another family included in TercUntaoeic, and to whidi Uie 
greater part of Jusiueu's second section lx>longs, may, like the former order, be 
conridcred as having in all cases pcrigyiHius insertion of stamina ; this structure 
lieing manifest in some of its genera. Of Amyrideie, there are two plants in 
the collection. The first of these is a male plant, probably of a species of 
Sorindeia:* the second, which is the Sq/it of the natives, by whom it is cul- 
tivated on account of its fhiit, cannot lie determined in>m the imperfect state 
, of the specimens; it is, however, probably related to Poupartia or Buncta. 

CONNAR.^CEiE, is a third family whidi I jm^poae to separate from 
Terelnntaoese: it consists of Connarus Lmn. Cnestia Juu. and Rourea of 
Aublet cn* Robergia of Schreber. The insmtion of stamina, in this family, is 
ambiguous ; but as in a species of Cnestis finm Congou they originate Qrom, 
or at least firmly cohere with, the pedicellus of the ovaria; they may be con- 

* Aabert iu PeUt Tknmn nm. gan. maiagat . «. 80 . 
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* sidcrcd perhaps in all the genera rather as hypogynous than perigynous. The 
most im[k>rtant distinguishing characters of Connaroccte, oonnst in the insertion 
of the two collateral ovula of each of its pistiUa being near the base; while the 
radicle of the embryo is situated at the upper or opposite extremity of the sced^ 
which is always solitary. In Connarua there is but one ovarium, and tiie seed 
(figured by Gmitner under the name of Omphalobium,) is destitute of albumen. 
Bourea or Robet*g^ has always five ovaria, though in general one only comes 
to maturity. Its seed, like that of Connarus, is without albumen, and tlic 
aestivation of the calyx is imbricate. 

Of Cneatit, there are several new species in Professor Smith's herboiium. 
This genus has also five ovaria, all of whidi frequently ripen ; the albumen 
forms a conriderable {lart of the mass of the seed ; and the aestivation of the 
calyx is valvular. 'I'hc genera of this group therefore differ from each odieri 
in having one or more ovaria, in the existence or alisence of albumen ; and in 
the imbricate or valvular sestivotion of calyx. Any one of these characters 
singly^ is frequently of more than generic importance, tlioiigh here even when 
all are tyken together, they appear insufficient to separate Cnestis fiom 
Connarus. 

In considering the place of the Connoracese in the system, they appear 
evidently connected on the one hand with Leguminosee, from which Connarus 
can only be distinguished by the relation the parts of its embryo have to the 
umbilicus of the seed. On the other hand, Cncatia seems to me to approach 
to AverrhoUf which agrees with it in halnt, oiid in many respects in the 
structure of its flower and seed ; difiering from it, how'ever, in its five ovaria 
bring united, in the greater numlter of ovula in each cell, in the very different 
texture of its fruit, and in some degree in tlie situation of the umlnlicus of the 
seed. 

But Averrhoa agrees with Oaalis in every important point of structun; of 
its flower, and in most respects in that of its seed. 

Oxalia indeed differs from Averrhoa in the texture of its fruits, in some 
respects in the structure of its seed; and very widely in habit, in the greater 
port of its species. The difference in halxt, however, is not so great in some 
.species of Oxalis; as for example, in those with pinnated and even temate 
leaves from equinoctial America; and in that natural division of the genus, 
including 0. aetmUvat of which there are two species in the Congo herbarium. 
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TIus latter section of Oxalis* agrees also with Averrhoa CaramJMa\ in tlic 
fblida wlien irritated, Ixnng reflected or dcjieiident, which is likewise their 
position in the state of collapsion or sleep, in all tlie species of both genera. 

To the natural order formed by Oxalis and Avorrlioa, tlie name of Oxa- ’ 
lidea; may lie ^ven, in preferenci* to that of Sengitmr, under which, however, 
Baticli^ was the first to propose the associadoii of thi'se two genera, and to 
point out their agreement in sensible qualities and irritabUity of leaves. 

M. de Jussieu, in a memoir recently publishetl,g has proposed to remove 
Oxalis fnmi Geruniacea*, to wliich he had formerly annexed it, and to unite it 
with IViosnicie. 

It appears to me to have a much nearer affinity to 7^fffopJh/Ueie,\\ thougli 
it is surely less intimately conm*cted with that order than with Averrhoa. 

I am aware that M. Correa de Serra, one of the must profinind and philo- 
sophical iMtanists of the present age, has considered Averrhoa as nearly relatctl 
to Rhamnesc^ or rather to Cclastrinm; from which, however, it diflers in the 
number and insertion of stamina and es{)ocia]ly in the direction of the embryo, 
with respect to the jx?ricari)iuni. 

In all these characters Averrhoa agrees witli Oxalis; its relation lo whidi is 
^urth^ confirmed on coiiiodering die ajipcndoge of the seed or arillus, whose mo- 
difications in these two genera seem to corres]x>nd with those of their jiericarpia. 

CHllY SOBALANE/E. The gimera forming this order are Chiysolialanus, 
Moquilca, Grangerio, Coupen, Aciou, Licaniu, Hirtella, Thcliru, and Parina- 
rium, all of whidi are at presiait referred by M. de Jussieu to llosocem, and 
the greater part to his seventh section of that family, namely, Amygdalcsc. If 
Rosaccte be considereil as an ordcf merely, thesi* genera will Ihrni a sejiorate 
sccdon, wnmci'ting it with liCgiiininosie. Hut if, as I have formerly ])ro)X)8ed, 
both these extensive families arc to be regarded us natural dosses, then they 
will limn an order suflidently distinct from Amygdalea>, both in fructificadon 
and habit, as well os in geogr.aphical distribution. 

The prindpal distinguishing characters in the fructificadon of ChrysobalaneWt 
are the style proceeding from the liase of die ovarium ; and the ovula (which, 

* Herba feiilicDt, Rumph, Amboin.i, jt. SOI. 

* Tab. p. S3. 

Flinitn'* Fog, 9, p. 546. 
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f Bruce ia fkUot. Tramact. 75, p. 350. 
^ Mtm. du Mat, ctHUt. Nat. 3, p. 443. 
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08 in Amygdalese, are two in number,) as well as tlie embryo being erect. Tlic 
greater part of Chryaobalanua: have their flowers more or less irregular; the 
irregularity consisting in the cohesion of the foot-stalk of the ovarium with one 
‘side of the tube of the calyx, and a greater number, or greater perfection of 
stamina on the same side of the flower. 

Professor Smith's herbarium contains only two genera of this order, namely, 
CkrysdMulmus and Parimrium.* One species of the former is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Chtysobalanus Icaco of America, and is probably a very 
(vjmmun plant on the west coast of Africa : Icaco being mentioned by Iscrt f 
us a native of Guinea, and by Adansonj in his account of Senegal. 

Of Parinarium, tjjere is only one species from Congo, which agrees, in the 
number and disporition of stamina, with the character given of the genus. 
In these respects M. de Ju.ssicu§ has observed a difference in the two sperics 
found by Adanson at Senegal, and has moreover remarked that their ovarium 
coheres with the tulic of the calyx. In that s{Kxaes most common at Sierra 
Leone, and wliich is proliably one of those examined by M. de Jussieu, the 
ovarium itself is a?rtainly free, its pcdiccllus, however, as in the greater part 
of the genera of this order and several of Ca»alpincH!, firmly cohering with the 
calyx, may account for the statement referred to. I am not, indeed, aoqiffiintcd 
with any instance among Dicotyledonous plants of cohesion between a umplc 
ovarium, wliich I consider that of Chrysobalancm to bo^ and the tube of the 
calyx. 

The com])lcte septum between the two ovula of Parinarium, existing before 
fecundation, is a peculiar structure in a ample ovarium ; thouglf in some 
degree analogous to the moveable dessepiment of Bankaa and Dryandra, and 
to tlie complete, but less regular, division of the cavity that takes place after 
fecundation in some species of Pers(N)nia.|| 

MELASTOMACEyE. Four plants only of this order occur in the 
collection. 

The first is a species of TristemmOf very nearly related to T. hirtum of M. 
de Beauvens.^ 

* Jwf. Gen. 848. Parinsri, JnUet GnUn. 514. Petrocarjra, Sekret. (7m. 888. 

f Reite naeh Guinen, p. 54. PbjfufS sa Senegal^ 175. ^ Gen. Plant, 848. 

I Linn. Soc. Draneaet, 10, p. 85. f flora d'Oware, I, p. 04, 1. 57. 
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The Momid is pcrhi^ not distinct from Mekutoma dectintbmSf of the same 
authnr.* 

The third and fourth are 4iew species Tcfcmblc to Rhexia^ as diaracteriscd 

V&)tenat,*f* though not to that genus as established by Linneus ; and in 
scane respects differing from tlic species that have been since added to it, ail 
of which are natives of Apierica. 

In the original species of Tristem'ma\ there arc, in the upper part of the tube 
of the calyx, two circular ciliated ineinbranotis processes, from which the 
name of the genus is derived ; the limb of tlie calyx itself lasing considered as 
constituting the third circle. The two circular membranes arc also represented 
as complete in T. hirtmn. 

But in the spinnes from Congo, which may l)e named T. inannjiXetum^ only 
one circular membrane exists, with the unilateral rudiment <if the setxmd. 

The rudiment of the inferior membrane in this Rjiecics, jKiinIs out the rela- 
tion between the apfxtrently anunudous appendage of the calyx in Tristemmo, 
and the ciliated tvaliw irregularly scattered over its whole surface in Osbeckia; 
the analogy being established by the iutenni'diafe structure of an iinpublisliod 
plant of this order from Sierra I^ine, in Sir Joseph Banks’s herlwriiim, in 
wliich the nearly similar squanue, though distinct, arc disposed in*n tangle 
complete circle ; and by MdanUma octamlra of Linneus, in which they are 
only four in numW, and alternate wiUi the pru{Xtr divisions of the calyx. 

The two species here referred, though iiiipru|x.*rly, to lllicxia, agn'c with a 
considerable part of the/i|NX!ics piihlislicd in the nionograpli of that gtaius by 
M. Bonpland, and witli some otlier genera of the order, in the {wciiliar manner 
in which the ovarium is connected with the tidx: of the calyx. This cohesion, 
instead of extending uniformly over the whole surface, is limited to ten longi- 
tudinal equidistant lines or membranous processes, apparently originating from 
the surface of the ovarium ; the interstices, which are tubular, and gradually 
narrowing towards tlic base, Ixnng entirely free. 

The 'function of these tubular interstices is as remarkable as their existence. 

In Melostoniacea:, Ixffure^he expansion of the corolla, the bqis of the fila- 
ments are inflecteS, oiul the anthenc are pradulous and ixtrollel to the lower 
or erect portion of the filament ; their tip reaching, eitlier to the line of com- 
plete cohesKm between the calyx and ovarium, where that exists; or, where 

* Op. eilat. I , ji. ee, 1. 40. f Mfm. 4e PltuliM, «c. phpg, 1801, ftrem. $eme$t. ji. 1 1 . 

Tristemma virunns, ymt, Chouc 4e Kantet 35. 
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this oohenon is partial^ and such as‘I have noiv described, being lod^ in the 
tubular interstices ; thdr points extending to the base of the ovariuok From 
these sheaths, to winch they are exactly adapted,.the antherse seem to be dis- 
engaged in consequence of the unequal growth of the different parts bf the 
filament ; the inflected portion ceaang to increase in length at an early pmod, 
while that below the curvature continues to elongate considentUy until the 
extrication is complete, when expansion takes fdace. 

It is singular that this mode of cohesion between the ovarium and calyx in 
certain genera of Melastomaces^ and the equally remarkable aestivation of 
antherm accompanying it, should have been umversally overlooked, especially in 
the late monograph of M* Bqnpland ; as both the structure and economy cer- 
tiunly exist in some, and probably in the greater part, of the plants which that 
author has figured and desenbed as belon^g to Bhexia. ' • 

On the hmits, structure, and generic division of Mdi^tomaoess, I may 
remark, 

Ist That Memeeyhn, as M. du Petit Thouars has already suggested,* and 
PetaJorna of Swarts'f' both belong to tins order, and omncct it with Myrtac 9 ft 
from which they im to be distinguished only the absence of the pelludd 
glands of the leaves and of other parts, existing in all the genera really 
belonging to that extensive family. 

2dly. There are very few Melastomocese in which the ovarium does not in 
some degree cohere with the ^tube eff the calyx ; MerumOf properly so called, 
bttng, perhaps, the only exception. 

.And in the greater number of instances where, though the ovarium is 
coherent, the frmt is distinct, it becomes so from the lacermtion of the oonnect- 
ing processes already described. 

Sdly. That the generic ^virions of the whole mrder remain to be established. 
On examination, 1 believe, it will be found that the oripnal species of the 
Linnean genera, Meloftoma and Khexia, possess generic diaracters’suffidently 
distinguishing them from the greater part of the plants that have been 
added to them by various authors. In oansequ|pto of thete additions^ how- 
ever, thrir botanical history has been so far n^lected, that pAbably no genuine 
species of Mriastoima, and certmnly none of Bhmda, has yet been puldished in 
M. Bonpland’s splendid and valuable monographs of these two genon. 

* Mtimtgea ie Botantguti Oherv. Udreu, i M. Zmurditp. VI* 
f Flar. Ini, Oeeii. t, p. 831, fsS. 14. * 
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Of^BHIZOPHORE^,* as I have foniia’ly prapoBadtoUimt it, namely, 
to Rhizophora, Bruguiera, and Carallia, the collection contains only one plant, 
which is a species of Rhizophora, the Mangrove of the lower part of the river, 
and probably of the whole line of coast, but very diifereiit botli from that of 
Amenta, and from those either of India or of other cipiinoctical countries that 
have bemi described. There is, however, a pbint in the collection which, 
though not strictly belonging to this order, suggests a few remarks on its 
affinities. 

I referred CuraUia'^' to Rhizophorem, from its agreement with tHhm in 
habit, ’and in the structure of its flower. It is still uncertain whether its rcaU 
form seed is destitute of albumen ; the absence of which, however, docs not 
seem necessary to establish its affinity mth the other genera of this order: for 
plants having the same remarkable economy in the germination of the embryo 
as that of Rhizophora, may belong to families which cither have or arc 
destitute of albumen. 

The plant referred to frmn Congo, may be considered as a new species of 
LegnoftSf having its petals less divided than those of the originol^species of 
that genus, and each cell of its ovarium containing only two pendulous ovula. 
The genus Legnotia agrees with Carallia in habit, cspeoally in having oppo. 
rite leaves witli intermediate stipules; in the valvular sstivation of its calyx, 
and in several other prints of structure of its flower. It diflers in its divided 
petals; in its greater number of stamina, disposed, however, in a simple 
series; and in its ovarium, not cohering with the calyx. It is therefore still 
more nearly related to Rteliona of M. du Petit Thouars,} from which perhaps 
it TOKj not be generieally distinct The propriety of associating Carallia§ with 
RhizophoreK is not perhap likely to be disputed ; and its affinity to Legnotis, 
especially to the speries from Congo, appears very probable, ft would 
seem therefore that we have already a scries of structures connecting Rhizo- 
phdira on the one hand with certain genera of SoRcanaty particularly with 
Anthm/fkm, thou^ that genus wants the intermediate stipules; and on the 
other with Cwwmaueej^ esperially witli the rimple leaved species of Cerato- 

9 

4 
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petahim. While Latanthus and Viscum oasocifttcd with Bhitophcna, by M. 
de Jusaeu, appear to form a very dietihct finnily, and which, as it seems to me, 
should even occupy a distant place in the ^stem. 

* • _ 

HOMALINiE. In the collection from Congo a plant occurs evidently 

allied} <ui4 perhaps referable, to HomaUumt from which it differs oAy in the 
greater number of glands alternating with the stamina, whose fasciculi are in 
consequence decomposed ; the inner stamen of e^h ‘fasciculus bang separated 
from the two outer by oue of the additional ^nds. This plant was first 
found on the bonks of the tramUa, by Mr. Park, from whose specimens I have 
ascertidned that tlie embryo is inclosed in a fleshy albumen. 

The same structure of seed may be supposed, from very obvious aflinity, 
to exist in Astranffius of Loureiro, to which Jilacictoellia of Commerson ought 
perhaps to be referml ; in Naptmoffa of Aublct, probably not different from 
Homalium ; and in AfSsa,* a genus admitting of sulidivision, and which M. 
du Petit Thouars has referred to Rhamncm. All Uiese genera appear to me 
sufficicntlj( different frmn Rosacese, whore M, de Jussieu has placed them, and 
from every other f^ily of plants at present established. 

Thmr distinguishing characters as a separate order, are, the segments of the 
perianthiam disposed in a double series, or an equal number of s^imcnts 
nearly in the same series ; the want of petals ; the stamlUa being definite and 
oppoutc to the inner series of the perianthium, or to the alternate segments 
where th^ are disposed apparently in a ample series ; the unilocular ovarium 
(generally in some degree coherent with the calyx) having three parietal 
placentae, with one, two, or even an indefinite number of ovula ; and the seeds 
having albumen, as inferred from its existence in the genus from Congo. 
The cobbsion of the ovarium with the tube of file perianthium, tlunig^ existing 
in various degrees in all the genera above enumerated, is probably a character 
of only secondary importance in .Homalinse. For an uiqniblished genus found 
by Commerson iq Madagascar, wludr in every other respect agrees with this 
family, has ovarium superum. Tins genus at the some time seems to establish 
a conridersbly afflnity between Homalinse and cerUun gmiera, dther absolute^ 
belonging to Pa$^oreaSy especially Parqpita of M. du Petit Thouara^f or 

* Nmh Gmu MtUgtte. a. SI. 
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nearly related to tlirin as EiyArospertntmf \reU descrilinl and figured by tlic 
same exodient botanist* . 

The increased number of stamina in Homalium, and particularly in the 
genus fnxn Congo, instead of presenting an objection to this aflinit)', appears 
to me to confirm it It may lx: olstm-ed also that there arc two genera 
referable to’l'asnflorcie, though tlu^ will "form a separate section of the * 
order, which have a much greater, and even an indefinite, number of perfect 
stamina, namely, Snmfftmania, an unpublishcil ‘genus of equinoctial Africa, 
agreeing in habit, in perianthiiim, and in fruit, with Paropsia; and 
of Vahl,f which appears to me to belong to the same family. 

In Passiflonw thd stamina, when their number is definite, wliich is the cose in 
.all the genera hitherto considered as belonging to them, are opposite to the ouUn* 

, scries of the penanthium ; a character, which, thougli of general importance, 
and here of practical utility in distinguishing them from Homolfnie, is not 
expressed in any of the numerous figures nr descriptions that have been pub* 
lished of the pbnts of this onler. 

Fasriflorea; and CucurlMtacem, though now admitted as distinct families, ore 
still placed together by M. de .Tussieu,; and be ctmsrdcrs the floral envelope 
in botli orders as a perianthium or calyx, whose segments arc disposed in a 
double series.| • 

. These views of affinity and structure are in some degret' confinned hy ' 
Homalinoi, in which both ovarium inferiim and siiperitn occur ; and in one ' 
genus of which, namely, BlachtfdSa, the segments of the perianthium, tifough 
the complete number, in relation to the other genera of die order, be present, 
are all of rimflar texture and form, and arc disposid nearly in a simple series. 

If the approximation of dicse thnn; famirun lie admitted, they may be ooni^ 
dcred as forming a class intermediate botwcim Poly{)ctaIm and Apctalsc, whose 
principy characters would mnrist in the segments of the calyx being disposed 
in a double series, and in the absence of petals : die different oidcrs nearly 
agreang with each other in the structure of their seeds, and to a oohsiderable 
degree ki that of the ovarium. ^ 

The ftnnatkm of this class, however, connected on the one hand with 

* C^. cAoa'fii. 

^ AmuL At Ifafl fBbt. Ifti. 6, p. 109. 
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Apetabe by Samydcw,* and on the other, though as it seeiAi to me less 
intimately, with Polypetalne by Violeae, would not accord with any anai^ 
mmt of natural orders that has yet been given. While the admission of the 
floral envelope being ehtirely calyx ; and of the affinity of the dass inth Videse, 
would certainly be unfavourable to M. de Candolle's ingenious hypothesis of 
petals in all cases bdng modified stamma. 

V10LEiE.f This order does not appear to me so nearly rdated to Fassi- 
florese as M. du Petit Thouars is disposed to oontider it: for it not only has 
a geniune polypetalous corolla, which is hypogynous, but its anthem differ 
materiaUy in structurej and its simple calyx is divided to the base. The 
inr^loiity both of petals and stanuna in the oripnal genoa of the drder, 
namdy, Vidl^ Pombalia,|^ and Hybanthus, though characters of considerable 
importance, arc not in all cases connected with such a dilibrenee m habit as to* 
prevent thdr uiuon with certain regular flowered genera, which it has lately 
been proposed to assodate with them. 

The collection ftom Congo cimtains two plants belonging to the section of 
Violeas with r^rulor flowers. One of these evidently beltmgs to PosMlto,. an 
unpubUdied genus in Sir Joseph Banka^s herbarium, and described in the manu- 
scripts of Solander from a plantifound by Srneathman at Sierra which is 

pmhaps not spedflcaliy distinct from that of Congo, or from Caranffura dentata 
of the Flore d’Owar# But CerantherOf^ which M. de Beauvw, boing umi^ 
quaihted with its fruit, has placed in tj^e order Mdiaceas, is not diflbrent from 
Aitodeioy a genus published smnewhat earlier, and from more perfect 

M. du Petit Thouars, II who refers it to Violeae. The latteisgeneric wmfw 
ought of course tbbeadt^ted, and with a change in the termination 
it may alw denote the section of this order with r^ular flowers. 

Phy^hora of Sir Joseph Banks's herbarium, discovered by himself in 
Brazil, differs from Alaodria oriljr in its filaments bring very rii^tly connected 
at base, and hi the form and texture of its capsule, which ik memhramfceous, 
and, as the name hnpurts, inflated. 

• renUnat im Mim. de Fhm. Se. fty#. 180T, * tm. fk 14t. 

t Ju$$i Gen ft, 995. f'enlemil Melmeti, 9T. 

* FmdelHFiue lonidtnm, ^eaMV. Jfs/nsi*. 97. 

s Flore FOuare, 3, p. 10. | HiH. dee Figet, dee leldi de PJffiifHe 55. 
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Five species belonging to this section of Violent occur in Aiiblel's History 
of the Plants of Guiana, 'where each of them is considered as funning a sepa- 
rate genus. Of three of these gcncni, namely, Conofioria, Rtnorea, and 
Rianoy the flowers akmc ore described ; the two others, Pastura and Plparcoy 
Mere seen in fhut only. 

From the examination of flowers of Aublet's original specunens of the 
three former genera, in Sir .Joseph lianks's herbarium, and of tlic fruit of 
Conc^riay whicli entirely agrees with that of Passura, and essentially with 
that of PipareOy I liave hardly a doubt of tliese five plants, notwithstanding 
some differences in the disposition of their leaves, actually iK'lon^ng to one 
and the same genus : and as they agree with Phyaiphora in every respect, 
except in the texture and form of the capsule, and witli the Passalia of Sierra 
Leone and Congo, except in having tlieir stamina nearly or entirely distinct, 
it appears tliat all these genera may be referred to Alsodeia. 

I have also examined, in Sir Joseph Banks's herbarium, a specimen of Pen- 
laloba aatsilis of the Flora Cochinchinensis, which was sent so named, by 
Loiireiro himself, and have found it to agree in every important point with 
Alsodeia, even as to the number of parietal placenta;. Lourciro, howev’cr, 
describes the fruit of Pentaloba as a flvedolied, fivc^ccdcd berry, and if 
this account be correct, the genus ought to be conridered as distinct ; but if, 
whicli is not very iniproliable, the firuit be really cagsulor, it is evidently 
referable to Alsodeia; with the species of which, from Moflogascar and the 
west coast of e(|uiuoctial Africa, it agrees in the manifest union of its fllaments. 

It appears thercfui-c that the ten genera now enumerated, and piThajis also 
tMuradia of Yondelli, may very properly be reduced to one ; and they all at 
least manifestly belong to the same section of Violea*, though at present they 
arc to be found in various, and some rather distant, natural orders. 

M. dc Jussieu, in adopting Aublet's erroneous description of the stamina of 
llinorea and Conohoria, has referred both,thcse genera to Berberides,* to which 

* The {CBcra belonging to Besbmidxji are Berterli (to which Ilex Japonics of 
Thunberg beluDgi)i'£e«ii<Ice (including ceipecling which see lann. Soe, 

Trantac. IS, p. 145) Epimedium { and Dipkptteia of Michnux. Jeffenonia may perhaps 
differ in the intemni structure of its seeds, as its does in their srillus. from true Berberi* 
dec, but it agrees with them iu the three principal characters of tlieir flower, namely, in 
their stamina being equal in number and opposite to the petals; in the remarkable 
dehiscence of antherc; and in the structure of the ovarium. PodephyUum agrees with 

3 L 
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he has also annc&cd lUana, adding a query whether Fassura nqiy not bebng 
to the same genus. With M. de Beauvms, he refers Ceranthera to Me^ccte; 
and Fentaloba of Loureiro he reduces also to the same order.* Piporca is, 
together with Vio]^ annexed to Cistinse in his Genera Plantarum, and is 
therefore the most correctly placed, though its structure is the least known, of 
all these supposed genera. 

An unpublislied genus of New Holland, which I have named Hymentmihera^ 
in Sir Joseph Uauks's herbarium, agrees with Alsodcia in its calyx, in the in- 
sertion, expansion, and obliquely imbricate aestivation of its petals, and especially 
in the structure of its anthera:, which approach more nearly to those of Videm 
properly so colled. It differs, however, from tliis order in having five squama; 
alternating with the petals ; and especially in its fruit, which is a bilocular 
Iwrry, having in each cell a single pendulous seed, whose internal structur 
resembles that both of Violese and Folygalese, between which I am inclined to 
think this genus sliould be placed. 

CHAILLETEiE. llie genus ChaiHetia was established by M. de Can- 
doUef from a plant found by Martin in French Guiana, and which, as appears 
by specimens in Sir Joseph Banks's hetharium, had been many years before 
named Patrisia by Von llohr, who discovered it in tlie same countiy. At a 
still earlier period, Solandcr, in his manuscripts, preserved in the library of Sir 
Joseph Banks, described this genus under the name of Mesiotes, from several 
spedes found by Snieathman at Sierra Leone. Both Dtehupetahm and 
Leitcosia of M. du Petit Thouars | appear to me, from the examination of 
iiuthcntic specimens, to belong to thfe same genus : and in Professor Smith's 
herbarium there is at least one additional species of ChaiHetia different from 
those of Sierra Leone. 

DiphjfUeia in habit, and in the faicicoli of veiteli of the item being inegularl; leatlered ) 
enentially in the ttoral envelbiie, and in the itmeturo of the ovarium i its itamino, dio, 
though numerous, arc not altogether indefinite, but appear to have a certain relation 
both in number and insertion to the petals t in the dehiscence of antkene,and perhaps 
also in the structure of seeds, it differs from this order, to which, however, it may be 
appended. NmUtm ought to be included in Berberides, differing only in its more 
numerous and densely Imbricate bracteie,from which to the calyx and even to the petals, 
the transition is nearly imperceptible i and in the dehiscence of its ahtberae. 

* Mint, in Mut. tfllia. JVat. S, p. 440. f Atmitl. dm Mus, d^BM. Nit. 17, p. 153. 

* Nov. Gen. Mudegase. n, 78 cl 79. * 
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Of the two generic names given by M. du Petit Tliouars, and published 
somewhat earlier than M. de Candolle's Memoir, Leucosia will probalily In* 
centered inadroissable, having been previously npjdicd by Fabricius to u 
genus of Crustacea; and Dichapctaliini is })crbaps objeetionnblc, as derivix) 
from a character not existing in the whole genus, m'cn allowing it to 1 k' nnlty 
polypctalous. It seems expedient therefirre to udujrt the name proposed b)' 
M. de Candolle, who has well illustrated the genus in the memoir referred to. 
It appears to me that Chailletia, a genus nearly n‘lated to it from India with 
capsular fruit, and Tapura of Aublet (which is RcHtria of Schrelier,) fmrm a 
natural order, very different from any yet established. The principal characters 
of this order may be gathered from M. de Candolle's figure and description of 
Chaill^a, to which, however, must be added that the cells 'of the ovarium, 
cither two or three in number, constantly contain two collateral pendulous 
ovula; and that in the regular flowered genera there exist within, and oppofdtc 
to, the petal like bodies an equal number of glands, which are described by 
M. du Petit Hiouara in Dichapetalum, but are unnoticed by him in Leucosia, 
where, however, they are equally present. ' 

It may seem paradoxicud to associate witli these genera Tapura, whose flower 
is irregular, triandrous, and apparently monopetalous. But it will somewhat 
lessen (heir apparent difterenoes of structure to consider the petal-liko bodies, 
whichj'jn all the genera of this order, are inserted nearly or alxiolutely in the 
same series with the filaments, as being barren stamina; a view which M. de 
Candolle has tak<m of those of Chailletia, and which M. Ricliard hud lung 
before published respecting Tapura.* It is probable also that M. de Candolle 
at least will admit the association here proposed, as his ChaUletia mMiflora 
seems to be merely an imperfect, specimen of Tapura guianenrit. 

The genera to which Chullctcse most nearly approach appear to me to Ik 
AquUaria of Lamarckf and Gyrinops of Gaertner. But these two genera 
themselves, wluch ore not referable to any order yet established, may either be 
regarded as a distinct fanuly, or perhaps, to avoid the too great muli ’plication 
of families, as a section of that at present under oonuderation, and (u which I 

■ I 

* Diet. Eiem. ie B0tMifi$efarBulHMrd, revuptr L. f, Richard, ed, 1809, p, 8*. 

f Or OpUoapermtm of the Flora CochinchineBiii, as I have proved by comparison 
with a specimen from tonreiro himself. 
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should then popose to apply the name of AanitAsiNiE in preferi^ to 
Chailleteae. 

The genus Aquilaria itself has been referred by Ventenat to Sam/dea. 
From diis order, however, it is sufScicntly distinct, not only in the structure of 
its ovarium and seeds, but in its leaves being altogether destitute of glands, 
which are not only numerous in Samydese, but contisting of a mixture of round 
and linear pellucid dots, distinguish them from all the other families* with 
which there is any probability of their bang confounded. 

Sir James Smithf haa lately suggested the near affinity. of Aquilaria to 
£uphorbiacea>. But I confess it appears to me at least as distinct from that 
order as from Samydem: and I am inclined to think, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that it would be less difficult to prove its affinity to Thymelem than to 
. either of them; a point however whidi, requiring considerable details, I do 
npt mean to attempt in the present essay. 

Of EUPHORBIACE^ there are twenty species in thd collection, or one 
twenty-eighth port of its Phtenogamous plants. This is somewhat greater than 
the intratropical proportion of the order as stated by Baron Humboldt, but 
rather smaller than that of India or of the northern parts of New Holland. 

The most remarkable plants of Euphorbiacese in the Congo herbarium are; 
a new speries of the American genus Jkkomea; a plant differing from 
^igcpricon, a genus also belonging to America, diiefly in its capsular fruit; 
two new species of Brufella, winch has hitherto been observed only in India; 
and an unpublished genus that I have formerly alluded to,| as in sonie degree 
expliunihg the real structure of Euphorbia, and from the consideration of 
which alsb it seems probable that what was formerly described os the herma.. 
phroditc flower of that genus, is in reaflty a expound fasdculus of flowers.^ 
From the same species of this unpublished genus a substance res^bling 
Caoutchouc is srid to be obtiuned at Sierra Leone. 

•According to Mr. Lockhart a frutcsccnt spedes-of EupharlMa, abont right 

* The only other genui ia which 1 have ol^rred an analogoui variety of form in the 
glandi of the leaves, is Mgrosjfhn, (to which both Mgntfttmum and "Mtifen belong,) 
in all of whose species this character is very remarkable, the pellucid lines being much 
longer than in Samydea. t Idtm. S$e. TrmuO. 11, SM. 

% FtMen'i Vtg. 8,jr. 55T. S Sn, Jhuumt. lS,p. 99. 
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fi.'et in height, witii cylindrical stein and branclu«, was observed, planted on 
the graves of die natives near several of die villages ; but of this, which may 
lie what Captain Tuckey has called Cactus quodrangularis in his Narrative 
(p. 115) there is no specimen in die herbarium. 

COMPOSITE. It is unnecessary here to enter into the quesdon whether 
this family of plants, of which upwards of 3000 species arc already known, 
ought to be Citnridcred os a class or as an order merely ; the expediency of 
subdividing it, and aflixing proper names to the divisions, being generally 
'admitted. The divisions or tribes proposed by M. Casrini, in his valuable 
dissertations on this family appear, to be die most natural, though os yet they 
have not lxx.*n very satisfactorily defined. 

The number of Comporito! in the collection is only twenty-four, more dian 
half of which are referable to Ileliantheae and Vemonia^ of M. Casrini. 
The greater part of these are unpublished species, and among them are five 
new genefa. I'lic published speues lielong to other divisions, and are cliiefly 
Indian: but one of them, Ageratutn amysoidest is common to America 
and India; the StruchUm (or Sparganoplionis) of the collection does not 
appear to me diflerent from diat of the West Indies ; and Mikanm chenopo- 
difcduii a plant very general on diis line of coast, though perhaps confined to 
it, belongs to a genus of which all the other species ore found only in America. 

Baron Humboldt has stated* that Composito} form one rixdi of the Plueno- 
gamous plants within the tropics, and that their proportion gradually decreases 
in the lugher latitudes until in the frigid :mnes it is reduced to one thirteenth. 
But m the herbarium from Congo Compositm form only one twcnty-tliird, 
and botli in Smeatlunan’s collection from Sic|ra Leone and in Dr. Roxburgh's 
Flora Indica, a sUll smaller part, of the Phsenogamous plants. In the northern 
part of New Holland they form about one sixteenth ; and in a manuscript 
catalogue of plants of equiuocdol America, in die library of Sir Joseph Banks, 
are nearly in the same proportion. 

In estimating the comparative value of these difierent materials, I may, in 
the first place, obsen'C that though the herbarium Jrom Congo was collected in 
the diy season of the country, there is no reason to suppose on that account that 
the preg^rtion this family of plants, in particular, is materially or even in 

* In ep. cUitl. 
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any degree dimtnidied, nor oon this objection be stated to the Sierra L^e 
collection, in whi6h its relative number is still smaller. . 

To the Cknnpotites in Dr. Boxbur^^s Flora Indies, however, a oonnderable 
addition ought, no doubt, to be made ; partly on the ground of his having 
apparently paid less attention to them himself, and still more because bis 
correspondents, whose contributions form a cunriderable part of the Flora, 
have evidently in a great measure neglected them. This additioU bring made, 
the proportiim of Composite in India would not diilbr very materially from 
that of the nortli coast of New Holland, according to my own collection, which 
1 oemrider as having been formed in more favourable rircumstances, and as 
probid>ly giving on approximation of the true proportionB in the country exa> 
uuned. Baron Humboldt's herbarium, though absolutriy greater than any of 
the others referred to on this subject, is yet, with relation to the vast regions 
whose vegetation it represents, less extenrive tlian either that of the north coast 
of New Holland, or even of the Une of the Congo. And as it is in fact as 
much the Flora of the Andes os of the coasts of intratropical America, con- 
taining families nearly or wholly unknown on the shores of equinoctial 
countries, it may be supposed to have several of those families which are com- 
mon to all such countries, and among them Comporitce, in very different pro. 
pOrtitm. At tlio same time it is not improbabld that the relative number of 
this family in equinoctial America, may be greater than in the rimilar r^ons of 
other intratropical countries; while there seems some reason to suppose it 
conridnrably smaller on the west coast of Africa. Tins diminished proportion, 
howev<n, .in equinoctial Africa would be the more remarkable, as' there is 
probnUy no part q ( the world in which Compositse form so great a portimi of 
the v^tation as at the Cape, of Chxxl H<^. 

RUBIACE^. Of this family tliere are fmrty three species in the coUec. 
tion, or about onefourteenth of its Fliasnogamous plants. I have no reason to 
suppose that this proportion is greater than tliat existing in other parts of 
equinoctial Africa ; on tlie contrary, it U exactly that of Smeathman s collection 
from Simra Leone. . • 

Baron Humboldt, however, states the equinoctial propOTtitm of Rubiaoeae to 
Phsnegomous ]daqts to be one to twenty-nine, and that the order- grailually 
diminishes in relative number towards the pries. 
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But it is to be observed that this family is comjwsed of two divisions, having 
\cry different relations to climate; the firsts with o].)ponte, or more rart'Iv 
vcrticillate leaves and intermediate stipules, to which, though constituting the 
great mass of the order, the name Uubiaeeie cannot be applieil, being ehieffy 
equinoctial ; while the second, or Stelfata', having vcrticillate or very rarely 
opposite leaves, but in no case intermediate stipules, has its maximum in the 
temperate zones, and is hardly found within the troftics, unless’at great heights. 

Hence perhaps we arc to look for the minimum in number of species of die 
whole order, not in tlie frigid zone, but, at Imt in certain situations, a few 
d^rccs only beyond the troj^s. 

In conformity to' this statement, M. Ddile's valuable catuk^ue of die plntits 
of Egypt* includes no indigenous species of the equinoctial division of the 
order, and only five oi' Siellatat^ or liardly the one hundnvi and sixtieth part of 
the Phsenogaraous plants. In M. Desfontaines' Flora Atlantica, Hubiuixise, mn> 
sisting of fifteen Stcllatic and only one species of the equinoctial division, form 
less tlion one ninetieth |)art of die Phamugamous plants, a proportion somewhat 
inferior to dial existing in Lapland. 

In Professor Thunberg's Flora of the Cape of Good Mope, where Ilubiact>a? 
are to Phmnogamous plants, os about one to one hundriHl and fifty, t he order is 
differendy constituted; the equinoctial division, hy the arldition of Antho~ 
ipermunit a genus peculiar to soulheni Africa, somewhat exceeding Stellatsc 
in numIxT. And in New Holland, in the same |>arallcl of latitude, the n^Iativc 
number of StcUatO! is still smaller, from the existence of Operatlaria, a genus 
found only in that part of the world, and hy the addition of which the proportion 
of the wliole order to the Phsrnogamoiis plants is there considerably increased. 

More than half the lliibiuccu) from (*ongo bekmg to well known geqera, 
chiefly to Gardenia, Psydiotria, Moriiidu, lledyotis, and Spcrmacoce. 

Of die remaining jiart of die order, several form now genera. 

The firat of these is nearly rdated to Gardenia, which itself seems to reijuirc: 
subdivision. 

The aecond is intermediate Ixitwecii Bondcletia and l>anais, mid probably 
includes Rondeletia febrifuga of Afzclius.-f' 

* Flor. Fgj/pl. niuttr, in Deieript- de PEggpUit Uhl. Sat. v. 9. p. 49. 

t In Herb. Banka. This is the ** New sort of Peruvisn Bark ” inentioacd in his Report, 
p> 174: which is probahly not different from the Beilciida or African Bark of Winter* 
bottom’s Account of Sierra Leone, voi. 9, p. 943. 
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The third has the inflorescence and flowers NuudeOf but its ovaria and 
l)ericar{m arc confluent, the whole head forming a compound spherical fleshy 
fruit, which is, I suppose, the country-^Ag of Sierra Leone, mentioned by 
Professor Afzelius.*^ 

The Jburth is a secemd spedes of Nieurocarpceot a genus wliich I have 
named, but not described, in the catalogue of Abysnnian plants appoided to 
Mr. Salt’s Travels."^ 

The genus. is intermediate between Rubiaoese and Apocinese. With 
the former it agrees in habit, espedally in its inteipetiolaiy stipules ; and in 
the insertion and structure of its seeds, which are erect, and have the embryo 
lodged in a homy albumen forming the mass of the nucleus ; while it resembles 
' Apodnes in havuig its ovarium entirely distinct from the calyx : its capsule 
in appearance and dehiscence is exactly like that of Bursaria. 

The existence of this genus tends to confirm wliat I have formerly asserted 
respecting the want of satisfiictory distinguishing characters between tlicse two 
orders, and to prove that they belong to one natural class: the ovarium 
superam approximating it to Apodnem; tlic interpetiolary stipules and struc- 
ture of seeds oonpecting it, os it- appears to me, still more intimately with 
Rulnaoese. 

The arguments adduced by M. de Jusdeuj for exduding Uateria from 
Rubiacese and referring it to Apodneae, arc,' its having ovarium superam, an 
irregular corolla, fleshy albumen, and only one stamen ; there being noexamjde 
of any reduction in the number of stamina in Rulnacem, (in which Opercularia 
and Pomax ore not induded by M.^de Jusdeu,) while one occurs in tlie male 
flowers' of Ophioxylum, a genus belonging to Apodneae. From analogous 
reasoiuiig he at the same time deddes in referring Ganinera of Lamarek§ to 
RuUaccB, though he idbnits it to have ovarium superam; its flowers being 
n^ular, its albumen mdte oojnous and homy, and its 'embryo erect. But all 
these diaracters exist in the new genus from Congo. These two genera 
therefme, together with Pagamea of Aublet, UsteriOj Geniottoma of Forster 
(whidi is Anaaser of Jusneu) and Logmiaf% nug^t, from thdr mere agre^ 
meat in the dtuotion of ovarium, form a tribe intermediate between Rubiaoese 

* Sena Letme Report far 1794, p. 171, a. 39. 

t Fepage to JkpetMa, i^eiuLp, Isvi, AtmoL da Mu, Rat, 10, p. 393. 

^ ItbutTf Gen, tab, 167. f Prodr, Itor, Noo, HoU. l,p, 463r 
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and Apocinese. ' This tribe, however, would not be strictly natural, and fnmi 
analogy with the prinuuy diviaons adnutted in Rulnacese, as well as from 
haUt, would require subdirision into at least four sections: but hence it may 
be concluded that the only combining character of these sections,namely, ovarium 
supenim, is here of not more than generic value : and it must be admitted also 

tliat the existence or absence of stipules is in Ijogania * of still less importance. 

• . ... 

APOCINEAE. There are only ux idants in the collection beloni^g to 
this order: * 

The first of these, together vrith some other aperies from Sierra Leone, 
constitutes an unpublished genus, die fruit of which externally resembles that 
of CerberOf but essentially differs from it in its internal structure, being, 
polyspermous. The Cream fruit of ^erra Leone mentioned by Professor 
Afzelius,t probably belongs to this genus, of winch on idea may be formed by 
stating its flower to resemble thatrof Vahea, figured, but not described by M. 
Lamarck,} and its fruit, that of Voacanga§ of M. du Petit Thouon^ from 
which Urd lime is obtained in Madagascar, or of Urccola|| of Dr. Boxbuigh,: 
the genus that produces the cooutriiouc of Sumatra. 

The secosid belongs to a genus discovered at Sierra Leone by Professor 
Afeehus, who has not yet described it, but has named it An^ochista. This 
genus, however, differs from PottUia of AuUet (the Nicandra oY Schreber) 
solely in having a four celled berry ; that of Potalia being described botl) by 
Aublet and Schreber as trilocular, though according to my own observations 
it is bilocular.s. M. de Jusricu has appended PotaKa to his Gentiama^ - 
pordy determined, periiaps, from its bein|| described as herbaceous. The 
species ai AnAodeista from C<»^ however, according to^he account ^en. 
me by Mr. LocUiart, the gardener of the expedition, is a tree of consideraM e 
size, and its jdace in the natural method is evidently near Fagraa. 

Whother these genera diould be united with Aporiness, or only jdaced near 
them, fbnmng a fifth seetkm of the intermediate tribe already proposed, is 
somewhat doubtful. 

In the perfect hermi^liioditc flowers of Aporinese, no exception occurs cither 

• 

* Prtir. Fbr. Nm. BsM. i.ji. 4M. i Storrs lerne Report, 1^94, p. IfS, a. 4T* 

^ tOuetr. 6m. US. 160. ^ Rep, Cm. MeUgue. a. SO. 

I AeUL Retesr. S, p. ISO. 

3M 
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to the quinary Vision qf the flohj envelopes end correspondh^ number ot 
stnmni^ ot to the l^ocular or double bvariuih : and in Ax^epiaioBf which 
arfe genendiy referred by authors to the same order, something like a necessary 
oonn^mi niay be perceived betwieen these relative numbers of stamina and 
pMtilla, and the' angular mode of fecundation in this tribe. But in Potalia 
and Anthoddste there is a remarkable increase in the number of stahiina and 
segments of the corolla, and at the same time a reduction in the divisdems of the 
calyx. The jnstillum in Potalia, however, if my account of it be corred, 
agrees in division with that of Apocinese : and the deviation from this division 
in Antheddsta is only apparent; the ovarium, according to the view I liave 
dsewhere given of this oigan,* bdng composed of two united ovaiia, again 
indeed subdivided by processes' of the placenta, but each of the sub-divisions 
or partial cells containing only one half of an ordinary placenta, and that not 
originating itiom its inner angle, as wduld be the case were the ovarium 
composed of four confluent organs. 

Of ASCLEPIADEiE there are very few species in the collection, and 
none of very remarkable structure. The Periploai of equinoctial AMca 
aliuded to in my essay on this family,'^' was one of tlte first plants observed 
by Professor Smith at the mouth ttS the river; and' a spedes of OxysUlmat 
hardly difleiwt from O. eacuhtUum of India,;]; was found, apparently indigenous, 
on several parts of its Iwnks. 

The ACANTHACEA! of die collection, consisting of dxtecn species, the 
far greater part of which are new, have a much nearer relation to those of 
India than to the American portion of the order. Among these there, arc 
‘several spedes of #ellKmta§ and Hjfpoestes ;\\ a new spedes of Mih^emay^ 
a genus from which perhaps Phaylopaia of 'Willdcnow is not Afferent, though 
its fniit is described by Wendland** as a legumen, and by Willdenow, with 
dimost equal impropriety, as a nliqua; a plant belon^png lb a genus 1 have 

formerly alluded to as conristing vXRueUia uJiginoaa and jR. balsamea and 

• * 

• 'Zim. See. TWrtiMrt'. Iti ji. 80, + Wenurlee Net. Bitt. See. Drim. 1, ji. 40. 

i Periploca eMulenla, Re*h. Ceripeeni. l,p. 13, Ml. 

^ freir. Her. Nee. Belt. l,p, 480. ' | Op. diet. I,p. 4T4. 

f Preir. Her. Nev^Bell. l,p. 4T8. ** Micranthui, fFend. Bet«u Beeheeht. 38. 

++ Zor. diet. 
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a near species of BkpharU. AU these genera exist in India, and none of them 
have yet been found in America. 

CONVOLVULACEifi. The herbarium of Professor Smith contains 
twenty-two tqpec^ of this order, among whiclt however there is no plant tJiat 
presents any thing remarkable in its structure ; the far greater pyt belonging 
to Iponuea, the rest to Convolvulus. 

In the herbarium there is a single species of HydroUa, nearly related to 
Sagonea palustris of Aublet, which would also be referred to tliis order by 
M. de Jussieu. But Hydrolea * appears, to me, to cemstitute, together witli 
Nama, a distinct family (ffydroteee) more neariy i^proacliing to Polcnioniaceae 
than to Convolvulaceie. 

SCROPHULARIN^. The collection contains only ten plants of this 
family, of which two form new genera, whose characters depend diicfly on tiie 
structure of anthene and form of ooroUa. , 

The LABIATiE of the herbarium consist of seven species, three of whicli 
li^ong to Ocynwmt a genus common to equinoctial Aria and Africa, but not 
extending to America ; on equal number to which is diicfly American, 

and has not been observed in India : the seventh is a species of HothmiRa, a 
genus hitherto found only on the west coast of Africa, and which in its 
inflorescence and in the verticillate leaves of one of its species, approaches to 
the foUonring order. 

YERBENACEdS, tegethmr witii Lalriatas form one natural class,t for the 
two orders of which it has already become diflicult to find distinguiriiing 
characters. 

In the C!ongo herbarium there ore seven Verbenacesr, conristiim of three 
beautiful species of Clerodendran; two.new qiedea of Vitex; Sta^ytarphela 
imhea of Vfdil; and a new species of Uppiot which, flrom its habit and 
structure, eonfiiiBB the umon of Zaponia with that genus, suggested by 
M. Richard.| This spedes from the Congo has its leaves in threes, and has 
nearly the same iragtanoe as Yerbena tripbylla, ^whoee affinity to Lippis, 

* yu, op. eUpf. p. see. f jnMen’ F'op, 9,p. ASS.* 

^ In Mkh. Flpr. Bor.-Amer. 9tp. lA. , 
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notwithstanding the difference ip calyx and inflarescenccy is further con^rmed 
by a peculiarity in the aestivation of its corolla, which 'ext^ids only to Lippia 
andLantana. 

• . .f 

OLACIN^. Tlie herbariutti contains a species of Olax differing ftom all 
the plants' af pr^^i^rdhtir^ (o' that genus, in its calyx, not bong enlarged 
after fecondhtidir, but in its.(iHg^ annuhir form surrouncbng the base only 
of the ripe''fhiit. Ifbe exfitteiice df this spedes, which agrees with those of 
New Hdlliind^ atnd vdth’I^MMlim of Commerron, in having only five petals, and 
in its barren shnidna'beiiig tuidivided, while in haint it approaches rather more 
nearly to die oti^nal epedes 0. 'Zeytanica and to O. scandsna of Roxburgh, 
both of which I have examined, seeine to confirm the union I have formerly 
proposed,’* of all *th« 9 e ’ plants into one genus. When I first referred Fitailia 
to this genus, I only presumed from the many other pdnts of agreement that 
it had also the anne structure of ovarium, on ^hicli, not only the generic 
character of Olax, but its affinities, seemed to me in a great measure to dq)end. 
M. Mirbel, howeyer, has dfiscribed the ovarium of Fisulia as trilocular.’f ' I can 
only reconcile this.statenjic^t yritht.my observations, by supposing him to 
have farmed his ppnu^n.^^m avipw of.its transverse section; for on examining 
one of Commerson*^ jipedxpens of /Saw/ta duporilia, communicated by M. dc 
Jusneu, I have found its ovarium, like th^ of all the spedes of Olax, to be 
really unilocubr ;,^llf^,^]^tral ,(^mniitr pla^ at the top of which the'three 
pendulous ovu^ arp inaorted, having no connection whatever with the tides of 
the cavity. . 

It was chiefly jjthc. agi^ent of Olax and Kantalacess in this remarikaMe, and 
I believe, peculiar structure oyariun^ that induced me to pnpoe^ not^eir 
absolute union, fiuidiy, .but didt:appraid^^ in the natural series. 

1 at the same timo,| hpw^er, pdntod put att the otgectimis. that M. de 
Justieu has since stated to tins affini^.§ 

Of these objections (he two j^indpal.are the double floral envelope, and 
ovarhim superum of Olaxv oppoi^ to, die timple perianthium and ovarium 
inferiunin Santala^. , 

The first olyeetipn loaes^ much of its importance, both on contidering that 

* JWr. ftar. Nto. HML I, p. S6T. i Nnm. BwtM. S, p. STS. 

f Proir. Flor. Nmi. BoB^t p, SSI. FHnim' Ftp. %p. S70. 

^ Mtm, But, PBM. Jfat, S. p. 439. 
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QuituhatnaUuniy a genus m every other respect resembling Theuum, has an 
outer floral envelope surrounding its ovarium, and having more the usual 
appearance of calyx than that of Olax; and also in adverting to the generally 
admitted ossoriation, of Loranthus and Viscum, of which the former is pro* 
vided witli both calyx and borolla, the latter, in its male flowers at least, witii 
only a single envelope, and that analogous to the corolla of Loranthus.* 

The second objection seems to be equally weakened by the obvioul affinity 
of Santalaces to Exocarpusy which has not only ovarium superum, but the 
fleshy receptacle of whose fruit, similar to that of Ta^us,. perfectly resemblei;, 
and may be supposed in some degree analogous to, the enlarged calyx vH 
certain species of Olax. 

To these objections M. de Jusrieu has added a third, which, were it well 
founded, would be more formidable than either of them, namely, that the 
ovarium of SantalaceK is monospermous;! a statement, however, whidi 1 
conclude must have proceeded fton\ mere inadvertency. 

URTICEdE. In the collection the plants of tliis family, taking it in tiie 
most cxteniuve sense, and considering it as a class rather than an order, belong 
chi^y to Ftewt, of which there arc seven species. One of these is very nearly 
related to Ficus religiosa; aiul like that spedes in India, is regarded as a 
sacred tree on the banks of the Congo. 

A remarkable tree, called by the natives MusangOj under which name it is 
repeatedly mentioned in Professor Smith's Journal, forms a genus intermediate 
between Coussapoaof Aublet and Cecro^; agreeing with the latter in haUt, 
and diflering from it chiefly in the structure and disporition of its monandrous 
male flowers, and in the form of its female amenta 
In the inflorescence, and even in the structure of its male flowers, Mutanga 
approaches very nearly to Myricmthm of M. dc Beauvms,^ which it also 
resembles in habit. But the fhiit of Myrianthus, as g^ven in the Florc^ 
d'Oware, is totally diflerent, and, with relation to its male flowers, so remark- 
able, that a knowledge of the female flowers is wanting to fix our ideas botli 
of the structure and affinities of the genus. This deaderatum the expedition 
to Congo has not supplied, the nudcfilant imly of Myrianthus having been 
observed by Frafi»sor Smith. 

• iWr. Fkr. Nn.UM, \,p. SU. 

^ florefOmm, l,f. 16, fsM. 11 tt 18. 


i Mim. Mui. itHM. NmL S, p. 439. 
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In Artocarpeeet to which AftMonga beloogs, andin Urticeo! strictly so callodi 
tlie ovulum, whidb is* always sditary, is erec4 while the whryo is inmted or 
pendulous.^ By these characters, as well u the separation of sexes, they 
are readily distinguished from those genera of CJ^ncpodeof and of monosper* 
nxms Hkptbreait* 'm. which die albumen is either entirely wanting or bears 
but a small poportipn to the mass of the seed. And hence also and 
Merfenshtf in both of which the orulum is pendulous, are to be excluded 
from Urtioeee, where they have been lately ref<[!hed by M. Kunth. The saiAe 
chamctem, of the ei^ ovulum and invmted embryo^ characterise Folygone8e,| 
as I bare Jong rincc remarked, and exist in P^tetww and even in C'oiij^<r, 
if my notions of that remarkable family be correct. But from all those orders 
Urticess are easily distingiushed fay other <d>viou8 and impwtant differences in 
structure. 

a 

FHYTOLACE^. In descril^ Chonopodem, in the Frodromus Florm 
Novse HoUandise, I had it particularly in view to exclude Fhytolacca, Rivina, 
Microtca, and Fetiveria, whidi I even then considered as forming the separate 
family now for die first time prqxned. 

In Chenopodeee the stamina never exceed in number the divinons .of. the 
. perianthium, to which they are opporite. In Phykiateo! they arc ddier in- 
definite, or when equal in number to the chvirions of the perianthium, alternate 
with them. This disposition of stamina in Fhytolaceac, however, uniting 
genera with fhiite so different as those of FhytolMca and Fetiveria, it would 
be satidactory to find in the same order a structure intermediate between the 
multilocqiar ovarium of the fbnner and the moDospermous ovarium, widi 
lateral stigma, of the latter. 

Two plants in the herbonum frmn Congo asrist in establishing this con* 
nection. 

* The firat is a species of Ptuftotaeca^ rdated to F. al^annica, whose quin- 
queloculor fruit is so deeply divided, that its lobes cohere merely by thdr 
inner angles, and I believe ultimately separate. 

The second is a species of (Tfscdldih'a genua in wfaidi the five ovaria are 

* Proir. tUr, Nt*. HtA, 1, pp, 405, 413, atp. 413. ParonychinnuD sect. ii. Jwitai 
in Mtm. Ai Mu$t i^SM, JfaL t, p, 818. 

t JV'otf. Cen. a Sp, Ft. Ore. A'ss. S,f . 80. f Proir. Ftor, Nov. HoO. l,p. 419. 
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entin>Iy distinct. This genus is placed by M. dc Justdcu in Portulacncefe ; 
but the altemarinn of its stamina with the segments <if the periantliiiim, a part 
of its structure never before adverted to, as well as thmr insertion, seem to 
prove its nearer affinity to Phytolacca.* > 

Still, however, the lateral stigma, tlie spiral cotyledons, and want of albumen 
in Petiveria, remove it to some distance from the otlier genera of l%ytulaccR>, 
and at tlie same time connect it with SegMfriot with which also it. agrees in 
the alliaceous odour of the whole plant. 

The affinity of Segukrid has hitherto remained uhdcterniinetl, and is here 
proposed from the examination of three species lately discovered in Brasil, one 
of which has exactly the habit of Rivina octandra, and all of which agree witli 
that plant, as well os with several others belonging to the order, in the very 
minute pellucad dots of their Ii&vcs. 

Petiveria and Seguieria may therefore form a subAivirion of Phytolacca! : 
And another section of this order exists in New Holland, of which the two 
genera differ from each other in number of stamina os remarkably as Petiveria 
and Seguieria. 

Of the Monocotyledonous orders, tlie furst on whldi*! have any remarks to 
offer, is that of 

PALMiE. The ccdlection, however, contains no satisfacteny i^imens of 
any plant of this family except of Eiatis guineentity the Meiba of tlie natives, 
or Oil PiJm, which appears to be aimmon along the whole this line of coast. 
In Pnd*essor Smith's jouriud it is stated that a single plant of the Malm Palmf 
was cut down, from whldi Mr. Lockhart informs me that both the male and 
female spadices preserved in the collection were obtmned. Tliis fact seems to 
dedde that Elans is monoecious, which, in^'ed, Jooquin, by whom the genus 

* AneMroearpiu of M. Kuath (Nov. Gca. et Sp. FI. Orb. Nov. 8, p. 186) belongs to 
Fhytolsceie,thongh its stamina are dcKribed to be opposite to the segments of the 
caijx t ami it is not improbable that dfittu of Lonreiro (Flor. Cochin, p. 308) whose 
habit, according to the deKriptioa, is that of.Gifeckia, from which it differs nearly as 
Ancistrocarpas does from Mierotea, or lUvina octandra from the other species of its 
genus, may also beioBg to this order. 

t ilfoSe is, perhaps, rather applied to the fruit than to the trees £«Se being, ac> 
cording to Meroila, the nataie of the single nut, and GseAss that of the entire duster s 
for the Palm itself, he hu no*name. FUe Fieetnlo HeUz. p. 188. 
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was astablislied^ omduded it to be, tboufi^jfram. evidence.* 

It. wasifirst deicribedM ^oxaoiiffl^ OsBitner» fbqee aaomint-lMeheai adapted, 
probably aiil]M)pt'«ianunatioii, Sc hreb e r , 'VlQIldeB0W, and Persew. ^ ' 

. Ip, Sip Joseph Bnnlcii^n adlocdoD, however, iraBi which Gsrtncfr received the 
friuts he has described and figufad, and where he aMy.be .8uiq)QBed to. have 
likewise obtapied all the ori^wd utfipraatiini he had on tbeaulgect^ there is no 
pretd^oCtheagaleaiid^nak of Ebns gui neMM es-bekaiyng to difierent 

individuals.,. .....i..: .. . , ■ v- 

- fiOairtaMr. hie .fidloi. into a- stall knportant nustalto respecting the 
ati;uo!liure of tihei Slaps, the foiamina of whose pntamen, whidi are 

analogous to.thqae <if,lliaCoeoa nut, bong^aoookbng to his desoriptionj,' at the 
base, as in thrt genus, whereas they are actually at the apex. ' It is {mobable 
tiiat Bonpland, and Xunth, belongs to Ekei^ 

and postibly it msy not even differ from the African spedes. 

' It ia a Maaarlmfafe 'fiHst reBpeeting the geographical distribution of Pahnw, 
that.A!2ia*t whMi is universally, and I believe justly, oanaideiiBd'‘d8 

having- been amppftod.toto the 'West India colonies from the.west coast of 
Afiic^ ni^.OsriwuidSca, which there is no reaaim to doubt is indigenous to the 
dupsa of .nfuinoetiaL Aria and its iriands, should be the only two spraet'df an 
extanriTO and Tssry oatHral section of the oidor, thatare not confined to America. 

. l^.thia^aeGriiHi, whoro priui^Md character oonrists in Ihe originally trikmlw 
p^Ml|uenb«riiy.:iti tortile pertosated opporite to^the seatof 4he 

mntepo^ and. when ahoirivninditotod fimumna cseub-as in the coeoa nn^ 
the name Coeoinm mky be :9ven; though ^ has been i^l^ad by Mf^unthf 
to a moK extenrive and less natural group, which includes all palms having 
triloculap <rtorim and the surihoe of whose fiuit is not covered roth imbricate 
scales. I .may .riso xemaik that ,firom..the fruito,<<ff'CbtoNtorm^ aa I.have 
here proposed to fimit dw seetioi^ the oil af^ed by plants of tlus family, is 
obtmned. 

Professor Snuth in his journal frequently mentions a aperies of HyphanCf by 
whidi he eridently intended the Palm first semi abundandy at the mouth of the 
river, and aAerwards occasionally in the. greater part of its course^ esperially 
near the Banzas, where-it is probably planted fat the sake dS the irine obtained 
from it 

Aeoording to the gardmerb infmmation, this is a' Palm of moderate height 

t Gat, «f Sf. OritJVop. l,f. 141. 


* HM. SUrp. Amer.p. 111. 
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with fiuvdMped fimods and n tinfifided etudez It tiiatiefon mow {wobaUjr 
bdongs to CoiTpha dian to Chertnto'^ Hyphne, otte of wln^ ii the 
Cudiow of Defile, the Doiw of tlpiHv Egypt dM leedMd^ 
is a natiTe of M^nda, and pniNddy of Madagascar, and both are remarkable 
in having the candnc Adioitonious, or. i epeato d ty dividetf. ' 

As the Fafan on the banks of the Conge iMt seen in it is not 

difficult to aecount for Frofossor Smiths wft w b ig it laltiito'to’ffyi^foane than 
to Coryidia; Gsrtner having described the embryo of the latter as at the base 
of the fruit, fnobaUy,<however, from having inverted it,-'aKlte*ij i| ) d Bi 10 have 
donemElaeis. It Mat least cerUan that in foe OOidneni 

of India, nhicb is very nearly allied to C. «mlarnMififoni,^'‘^idiO' dMlny^ is 
situated at the apex as in Hyphaane. . ‘ ^ 

The journal also notices a species of Bapfaia, which is^ pNibafa^ Maphia 
vini^ra of M. de Beauvoi8,f the Sagut Aiftwap fa wMoFOsertneri 
The collection oontains fronds similar tothose'of'Oaftsni M saBiin d i|ll w u < of 
M. de Beauvws^ which was also found at Sferra Leone lylhefossorAftelius; 
and a male spadix very nearly reaemblii^ thabof Elak sgtosahirtif India* 
The Cocoa Nut was not observed in any part of the oontse of iho'tiver. 
Only five i^peciea of Falms s^ipear therefore to have been sMo^ die hanks 
at the Congo. On the whole continent of Africa diirteen apec^ itidadii^ 
those from Congo^ have been finmd; which bebig to gedaRaeiAef' oOdfinsd to 
this continent and its islands, or eustingabo in Imfisf hut none ofHHiUtlhave 
yet been observed in America, unless perluqw Ebny if AUbitsfo oleiftrii of 
HumboUt riiould {wove to be a disdnet sperieeuf that dettul. '' 

CYPERACEiE*. In the cdlection there are thirty-two species' bdbni^g 
to this mder, winch forms therefine about cmerigbteenlh of theFlMa4ogainous 
{dants. This is very difforent from what has been considered' hr equinocdal 
proportioo, but is intermediate to that of the ncM’them part of New Holland, 
where, from my own materiala, it seems to be as 1:14 ; and df India, in which 
according to Dr. Boxbuighi's Flora it is about 1:25. 

In other intratro|»cal oountries the proportion may be still smaller; but I 

* Rost. Cmrmmt4‘ 8, IsM. S55 tt 856. t FIqh fOmart I,#. 16, taU. 46, 45, H 46. 

J (b* 1> P* 15, MS. 9 «t 10. 

SN 
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Gtt naitbar adopt, ihe general aqianocdal taUo ^ven Baron Humbddtf 
nanidy) that of 1:60, nw auppoie arith 1^ that the minimum of the order i« 
within the tni^ks. For Cyperacese, like Bulmeeee, and indeed several other 
fiwniliHM^. is oompoacd of tribes or extenuTe genera, having very different rda* 
tkma to dimate. The mam of Us equinoctial portion bang fimned of Cyperus 
and Funbristylis, genera veiy sparingly found beyond the torrid aone; while 
that of the frigid and part of the temperate aones consists of the still more 
extensive genus Garex, which hardly emsts within the toques,, unless at great 
hrig^ts. Hence a few degrees beyond the northern tropic, on the old continent 
at leas4 the proportimi of Cyperaoeie is evidaitly diminished, as in Egypt, 
according to M.Delile’8 valuable catalogue;* and the minimum will, I believe, 
be found in the Flom Atlantica of M. Destbntmnes and in Dr. Russers 
catalflgue of the plants of Alc|q)o.f It is not certmn, however, that the 
smallest American propovtion of the order exists m the some latitude. And 
it appears that in the corresponding parallel of the soutbem hemisphere^ at 
the Cape of Good Hope and Port Jaduon, the propewtion is conrideraUy 
incebased fay the addition of genera either entirdy different fran, or there 
more extenriva than those of other countries. 

Among the Cyperaoeie of the Congo herbarium there an spedcs of 
C^rpenis, of wlueh C. /Vpyrw, aj^pears to be one. The abundance ^ this 
nmarkahle spedss, espccialty near the mouth -of the river, is repeatedly noticed 
in Profesoor Smith’s jouowl, but from the on^e spedmen with fructification 
in the eoUectimi, its identity with the plant of Egypt and ^dly, tbou^ very 
probabk, cannot 1» absolutely- deteimiDed. I perorive a very sUght difisrence 
m the sheaths of the radii of the common urnfad, which in the plant from 
Congo are less angular and less exactiy truncatsd, than in that of Egypt; in 
other respects the two plants seem to agree. I have not seen C. laxiflorua, 
a aperies discovered in Madagascar M. du Petit Thottai% and aaid to 
xesmnble C. Papyrus except in the vagina cf the partial U]abds.t 

Among the aperies of Cyperacese m the collection, hnriiig the most mttenrive 
range, a» Cjfpmu articulaiM, which is eonunon to America, India, and 

* ttw, JBggft, lUuUr. in Dnertp, it BM. JVtI. S, p, 40. 

t JV«(. BM. rf Aleppo, 2i. ei. vet, 9,p, Hi. 

If Mnepc, BtOt/iiL Bttaii. vd. 7, p. 810. , 
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Egypt; F^mmumAdlaia waA. EieoAari$ wyitoto,* both of which havabtcn 
found in Amerioit India, and New Holland ; and Ctfptnu ttgnlarit indigenona 
to other parts of Africa and to America. 

Hypasl^phm argaUnant a spedes established by Vahl from spedmens of 
India and Senegal, and sinoe observed in equinoctial America by Baron 
Humbddt, is also in the ooileetion. 

The name under nhidi I hove formerly described the genus 

that indudes H. argenteimt\ adapted from Vahl, without enquiry into its 
ong^. It is probably, however, a corruption of by whidi 

M. Richard, as he himself assures me, chiefly intended another genus, wifli 
iqiparently nmilar diameters, though a veiy difibrent habit, and one of whose 
spedes is described by Vahl in Uypselyptum; his character being so onw 
structed as to indude both genera. M. Kunth has latdy puMidied H. argau 
%am under the name of Hypselytrum ;§ but in adopdng the generic character 
gpvcn in the Prodromus Florae Novae Hollandiae, he has in foct ekdudcd the 
plants that M. Richard more particularly meant to refer to that genua. It is 
dierafate necessary, in order to avoid furthraroonliision, to give a new name to 
Hypaelyptum os I have proposed to limit it, trhich.niay bO' ZapocarpAn, 
dcrived'foom the whole of its squomn being dedduous. 

In deaeriUng Upocarpha (under the name of Hypdlyptum) in the- work 
referred to, I have endeavoured to eatablish the analogy of itaatnicture ter that 
niKi^Unga; the inner <w upper squanue bdng in rbodi:geneta ofqmsitia to 
the inferior squama, or anterior and posterior; with relation to the aizis of the 
sfakdet: while the squamae of Richard's Hypedytrum being lateral, or. rig^t 
and left irith respect to the axis of the spikdeyi were compared to thooe of 
the female flowers of Djpfoenan, to the utriculus or ncotarium of Care», and 
to the lateral bracteas of L^teyrodUtf a genus bdonging to the neoriy rdated 
order ReariooeB.^ But as in Hype^trwn^ according to M. Rkhaid's descri^ 
tian, and I bdieve also in lus Dipkuia,** there are oomedmea more than two 
inner squanue, which are then imbricate, they may m*both these genera be 
considered as a qiikelet reduced to a sin^ flower, as in several other genera 

' * Pnir. JFUr, Nvo. HM. I, p. MS. Sciif at capitatus WOU. tp. pi. I, p. t94, racliu. 
sjo. Gronovii. 

’ t Pnir. Ftor. Not. HoU. I, p. S19. ^ Artsm Sp^. Pltmt. l,p. TO. 

^ Not. Gm. €t Plomt. l,p. SIS. | Froir. Fhr. Nov, BoUi l,p. SIflb 

1 FiMm't Fop. 9,p. 670. •* Penoon Spn. Ft. I, p. TO. 
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of Cyperaoca:^ and in Lipocarpha itself, froni which, however, they are stili 
fiuffidently different in their relation to the including squanue and to the axis 
of the spike. 

This view of the structure of Hyp^lytrum, of which there is one species in 
the Congo herbarium, appears to me in some d^ree confirmed by a comparison 
with that of Chondradme and Chorizmdra ;* for in bodi of these genera the 
lower squanue of the ultimate spikelet are not barren, but monandrous, the 
central or terminating flower only being herma{diroditc. 

GRAMIN£.£. Of this extenrive family there arc fiirty-five species from 
the Congo, or one twcUUi of the Phsenogamous plants a( the collection. This 
is very nearly the eqiunocdal proportion of the order as ^van by Baron 
Humbddt, namely, one to fifteen, with which that of India seCms to agree. 
On the north coast of New Holland, the propmrtion is still greater than that 
of Congo. 

The two principal tribes which form the for greater part of Graminese, 
namdy, Poacetf and Paniceo! have, as I haye formerly stated,'f' very different- 
rdationa to climate, the maximum both in the absolute and rdative number of 
aperies of Fanicesa bring evidently within the trcqncs, that of Poacess beyond 
them. 

I have hitherto found this superiority of Paniceae to Poocese, at or near the 
level of the sea within the tropics, so constant, that I am inclined to consult 
the relative numliers of these two tribes, in determining whether the greater 
part of any intratropical Flora belongs to level tracts, or to re^pons of such 
elevation as would materially affect the proportions of the principal luUural 
families: and in applying this test to Boron Humboldt’s collection, it is found 
to partake somewhat of an extratropical character, Poacem bring rather more 
numerous than Panices. While in conformity to the usual equinoctial propor- 
tion, conaderably more tlian ludf the Grasses in the Ctnigo herbarium cemrist 
of Paniceie. • 

Among the Panicese of the collection, there are two unpublished genera. 
The ^rst is intermediate, in character, to Andropogon and Saccharum, but 
with a habit very different from both. The second^ which is common to other 
* /VMr. lUr. Nw. BqU, l,y. 8S0. 

t Prodr, FI. Nod', HoU, l,p. 169. 06f. II, FUnden't Fog. 8, p. 5S8. 
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parts of the cxNUt and to India, appears to connect in some respects Saccharum 
with Fanicum. 

Die remarks I have to make on the Aatiyledonout PlanU from Congo, tekte 
entirely to 

FILICES, of which there are twenty^wo species in the opUectM^ The 
ftr greater part of these are new, but all of them are referable to leejl esta- 
blished genera, particularly to Ne|duodium, Asplemum, Ftcn% and Fnlypo- 
dium. Dicrc are also among tlicm two new speiaes of Adiantumy a genus of 
which no spedes hod been before observed on this line. of coast. 
and Ifyvunopf^ttum are wanting in the cdlection, and these, genera,^ .which 
seem to require constant shade and humidity, are very ran»;,hii«luuioctiaJ 
Afnca. Of Omundacecey the heebanum contuns only one pIgnV.wIndi u a 
pewiqiecies of and the first of that genua tliatvh^t becn noti^ 
from tlic continent of Africa. ... . 

Aosong the few spedes oammon to other countries^ the most remarkoiblc is 
Glddicnia Hermanni,* which 1 have compared and fiiund to agjrec^.|fith 
specimens from the continent of India, fivm (^ylon, New IloUopd, and. 
icom the Island of St. Vincent 

AcrosUchum stemarm of M. dc Bcauvois,*!’ which hardly differs from .^..plci- 
ornneof New Holland, and of several of the islands of the Malayan Archipflogo, 
was also obsmed; and Acrotiidam aurtunty which agrees iritli s{X!dniens 
frcrni equinoctial America, was found growing in plenty among the mangroves 
.near the numth of the river. , . . ^ 

I have formerly observed that the number of Filicea, . unlike that of the 
other Cryptogamous orders, (Lyootaxlinco! excepted,) is greatest, in the. lower 
latitudes; and, as 1 then supposed, near or somewhat beyond the, tropics. 
The latter port of this statement, however, ia not altogether curroet; the 
p^aximum of the onler, both in alisolute and relative number of apodcs, being 
more probably within the tropics, though at oinsiderahle heights. 

The d^ve of latitude alone iK'ing ^ven, no judgment can be formed 
respecting the proportion of Filices: fur beddes a temperature somcwliat 

* Prodr, Ftor. Holt. \,p, 101. Mertensia dichotoins fVtttd. Up. PI. b,p. 11. 

i ftore FOware l,p. 2, t. 2. 
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inferior, perhaps, to that of equinoctial oounh^ of moderate elevation, a humid 
atmosphere and (notection from the direct nys of the sun, seem to be requisite 
for their most abundant production. 

When all these conditions oo.exi8t, thdr equinoctial proportion to Phssno- 
gamous planta is probably about one to twmity, even on continents where the 
tracts most favourable to their production fixrm tmly a small part, thmr number 
bmng increased according as such tracts constitute a more oonaderable portion 
of the surface. 

Hence their maximum appears to exist in the hi{^, and eqiedally the wdl 
wooded, intratnqncal islands. Thus in Jamaica, where nearly two hundred 
species of Ferns have been found, thdir proportion to Phsenogamous plants is 
probably about one to ten. In the Isles of France and Bourbon, from the 
facts stated by M. du Petit Thouars,* they appear to he about one to eight. 

In Otahdte, according to Sir Joseph Banks s observations, they are as one 
to four. And in St. Helena, fitom Dr. Roxburgh's Catal(^e,f they exceed 
one to two. 

This high proportion extends to the islands ocmsiderably beyond the southern 
tropic. Thus in the cdlection fmmed by Sir Joseph Banks in New Zealand, 
they are about one to. six: in Norfdk Island, from my fnend Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer's pbservatkms, they exceed one to three: and in Tristan Da Cunha, 
both from the Catalogue published by M. du Petit Thouars,! and the still 
more complete Flora <jf that Island, fur which I am indebted to CiqttaiB 
Dugald Carmichael, they are to the Phseimgamous plants as two to three. 

The eqiunoctial poportion of Fmms in level and open traicts, is extremely dif- 
ferent from those already given ; and it is not impobable that as the maximum 
of this order is equinoctial, so its minimum will also be found either within or a 
few degrees Ix^ond the tropics Thus in several of the low Islands in the 
Gulf of Caipentaria, having a Flora of upwards of two hundred Phsenogamous 
plants, not more than three species of Ferns were found, and those very 
sparinj^y. In Egypt it appears, both by ForskSl's catalogue and the more 
extensive Flora of M. Delile, that only one Fern § has been observed. 

* Mtimgei ie But. Oherv. mM. kM.ie Ltmmrtk, p. 6, ct 38. 

t Betinm's TVweff relative to St. Helena, p. 996. ^ MBavgu th Botaviqve, 

\ Named JHantnm eafUhu venerie by both them anthorsi but pomibly a nearlj 
related species that has often been confounded with it Of the speeies J alinde to. 
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Ito Russel's catalogue of the plants of Aleppo tvo only are noticed : and 
even in M. Dcsfontaines* Flora Atlantica not more than eighteen speciea 
occur, or with relation to the Phaenc^amous plants, about one to one hundred. 

The Ferns in the herbarium from Con^, are to the Phsenogamous plants as 
about one to twenty-six, which agrees nearly with tlieir pn^rtkni in Forsk&l's 
catalogue of the plants of Arabia, with that of the north coast of New Holland, 
according to my own observations, iuid which is probably not very different 
frinn their propordon in India. 

In concluding here the subject of the pn>|iorlional numliers dt the Natural 
Orders of plants contiuned in the herbarium from Congo, I may bhacrve, thalt 
the ratios I have stated, do not always agree with tluiso |pven in Baron 
Humboldt's learned dissertation, so oiten referred to. I have ventured, 
however, to differ from that eminent naturafist witli the loss hesitation, as lie 
has expressed himself ^ssatisfied with the materials from which his equinoctial 
proportions are deduced. Whatever may be tlie comparative value of die 
facts on which my own conduaions depend, I certainly do not look upon them 
as oompletety satisfiicttwy in any case. And it appears to me evident, that 
with respect to several of the more oxtenave natural orders, other cheum- 
stances besides merely the degrees of latitude and even the mean temperature 
must be taken into account in determining thrir relative numbers. To arrive at 
satislactory conclusions in such coses, it is necessary to b(^n 1^ ascertaining 
the geognqdiical distribution of genera, a subject, the careful investigation of 
which may likewise often lead to important improvements in the estaUishment 
or gab-diviaons of these groups themselves, and asust in deriding from what 
regions certain speries, now genetaUy diffused, may have oripnally proceeded. 

To the for^p»Dg observations on the prinripol Natural Orders of Plants 
from the banks of the Congo, a few remarks may be added on surii families 
as are general in equinoctial countries, but wliirii ore not oontmned in Uie 
collection. 

% 

which mty be called Aiiantum ^ieanum, I have collected qiecimeu in Madeira, and 
have seeo others from Teneriffe, St JMgo, Mauritias or Isle de Bourbon, and Abyninia. 
Adiantum africaeum hu also been confounded with A. tenerum of Jamaica, and other 
West India Islands, and the latter with A. eajfUhu venert$, which has in consequence been 
supposed common to both hemispheres, to the old and new continent, and to the torrid 
and temperate aones. 
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These are Cycadese, Pipcracete, Begoniaoeie, Laurinae (Cassytha excepted,) 
Paaufloreae, Myranes, Magnoliacete, Guttiferec, Hesperidese, Cedrelese, and 
Mdiaocs. 

Cjfcadea, although not found in equfatoctial Africa, exist at the Cape -of 
G<X)d Hope and in Madagascar. 

Piperacea, as has been already remarked 1^ Baron Humboldt,* are very 
rare in equinoctial Africa ; and indeed cmly two species have hitherto been 
published as belonging to tlie west coast: the first, supposed to be Piper CtcieAa, 
and certainly very nearly related to it, is noticed by Clurius;'!' the second is 
imperfectly described by Adanson in his account of Senegal. A third species, 
of Hper, however, occurs in Sir Josejdi Banks's herbarium, from Sierra 
Leone : and we know that at least one species of Uiis genus and several of 
Peperomia, exist at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The extenmve genus Begonia, which it is perhaps expedient to divide may 
be considered as forming a natural order, whose place, however, among tlie 
Dicotyledonous families, is ‘not satisfactorily determined. Of Beganiacec£,X 
no speaes has yet been observed on the continent of Africa, though several 
have Iwen found in Madagascar and the Isles of France and Bourhon, and one 
in tlie Island of Johanna. 

No genus of Laurinee, is known to exist in any part of the continent of 
Africa, except the paradoxical Cassytha, of which the only species in the 
Cemgo collccticm can hardly he distinguished from that of the West ^dies, or 
from C. pfJbeaceM of New Holland. The absence of Laurinae on the continent 
of Africa is more remarkable, as several s{)ecies of Taurus have been found 
both in TencrilTc and Madeira, and certain other g^icra belonging to this 
family exist in Madagascar and in the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

Paasiflorear. A few remarkable plants of this order have been observed 
cm the different parts of the west coast of Africa, especially Modeoca of Ae 
Hortus MalaWiciis and Smeathmaniii, on unpublished genus already men- 
tioned in treating of IIoinalinsB. 

Mprsineee. No species of any division of this order, has been met 
with in equincxitial Africs, though several of the first section, or Myrsincie, 

* Nov, Gen, et PI. Ott, Nev, I, p. 60. 

t Piper ex Guinea, Chu. exot.p. 184, who coiuidcn it ai not different from the Piper 
caudatum, figured on the Mme page, and which is no doubt Piper Cubeba of the Malayan 
Archipelago. ^ BenplmidMalmaii. ISI. 
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properly so called, exist both at the Cape of Good and in the Canary 
Islands.* 

MagMiliaceoi and Ccdr^eecj whidi arc common to America and*India, have 
not been foundon the continent of Aiiica, nor on any of the adjoining lAmds. 

GttUiftra! and Hesperidew exist, though iparii^y, dn other parts ol‘ the 
coast. • ' . ■ ^ 

A few plants really belonging to Mdiatece have been found on other parts 
of western equinoctial Africa, and a species of Leca (or JquiUcia, for these 
are only different namcfi for the same genus) which was formerly retbrired to 
tins order, occors in the herbarium from Congo. ' .' ’ 

M. de Jusaeu, who has lately had occasion to trisat of the affinity of Aqui- 
licia,'f* docs not venture to fix its place in the system. Its resenliblancc to 
Vinifene in the singidar structure of seedsj in the valvular oestivatiofi of the 
corolla, in the divirion of its leaves, the presence of stipules, and even in 
inflorescence, appears to me to determine, if notits ahsoluto unions at least its 
near afiimty to that order. Of nni/htt, Vitis is at present the only 
certain genus; far CisMu and JmpeApaif having, as Richard has already 
observed, exactly the same structure of ovarium, namely, two oeRs with two 
erect collateral ovula in each, shoifld surely be referred to it ; nor la there any 
part of the character or description of Bo/fia of Lovrdro, which prevents its 
being also included in the same genus: 

deBeauvois,! referred by liS author to Apofincie, but 

• To the first section belong ffynine, Ariitim, and BloMai. Tho second, including 
perhaps also (Hhera of Tbunberg, differs from the first merelj in its corolla 
being polypetalou's. JEgkeru may be considered as forming a third section, from tho 
remarkable evolution of its embryo and consequent want of albumen. In the estivatioa 
- of calyx and corolla it agrees with Jaequinia, which together with TkeophraUt, (or 
navfia of the Flora Peruviana,) forms the fourth section i characterised by the squamm, 
more or less distinct, of the faux of the corolla, and by generally ripening more than 
one seed. The fifth, includes only Bfiobttrjf* of Forster (the Mmu of Korskai) which, 
having ovarium inferum and five barren filamenta alternating with the segments of the 
corolla, bears the same relation to the other genera of this order, that Sainulus does to 
Frimnlaceas. On the near affinity, and slight differences in fructification, between this 
fkmily and Myrsiness, I have formerly made a few remarks in the Prodr. Flor. Nov. 
HoU. li p. 639- 

t.iftsi. dw Mm. Nat. 3, p. 437 el 441. 

30 


i More sTOwere, l,p. 83. 
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wliich M. de Jussieu has lately suggested may belong to Yiniferae,* is too 

imperfectly known to admit of its place bdng determined. 

• 

III. In the third part of my subject I am to compare the vegetation of the 
line of the river Congo with that of other equinoctial countries, and with the 
various parts of the continent of Africa and its adjoining Islands. 

The first oompwison to be mode, is obviously with the oUicr parts of the 
West coast of equinoctial A/Hca. 

The most important materials from this coast to which I have had access 
are contained in the herbarium of Sir Joseph Banks, and con^t chiefly of the 
collectiions of Smeathman from Sierra Leone, of Brass from Cape Coast (Cabo 
( 'orso), and the greater part of the much more numavus discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Afzelius already referred to. Borides these, there ore a few less extensive 
collections in the same herbarium, especially one from the banks of the 
Gambia, made by Mr. Park in returning from his first journey into the 
interior} and a few remarkable species brought from Suconda and other 
pmnts in the vicinity of Cape Coast, by Mr. Hove. The published plants 
iiom the west coast of Africa arc to be found m the splendid and interesting 
Flore SOware et Benin of the Baron de Beauvois; in the earlier volumes of 
the Botanical Dictionary of the Encyclopedic Methodique by M. Lamarck, 
chiefly from Sierra Leone ahd Senegal ; in the different volumes of Willdc- 
now's Species Plantarum from Isert; in Vahl's Enumcratio Plan^^ni from 
Thonning ; a few from Senegal in the Genera Plantarum of M. de .Jussieu ; 
and from Sierra I^ne in a memoir on certain gen(>ra of Rubiocea: by M. de 
Candolle, iii the Annoles du Museum dUistoire Natnrelle. Many remarkaUc 
plants are also mentioned in Adanson's Account of Senegal, and in Isert's 
Travels in Guinea. 

On comparing Professor Smith's herbarium with these materials, it appears 
that from the river Senegal, in about Iti** N. lat. to the Congo which is in 
upwards of S. lat. there is a remarkable uniformity in the vegetation, nut only 
as to the principal natural orders and genera, but even to a conriderable extent 
in the species of whidi it consists. Upwards of one third part of the plants in 
the collection from Congo had been previously observed on other ports of the 
coast, though of these the greater part are yet unpublished. 

* Ii$c. dt. . 
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Many of tlic Tivcs, tlie Palms, and several other remarkable plants, M'liich 
cli&racterise the landscape, as Adamoniat Bomboje jjcntarulnmy AivUioclcistu^ 
Musanga of the natives (the genus related to Cecropia,) Elfvis guuicatsi^, 
Baphia vini/era^ and Pmdanus Candelabrum, apjK'ur to be very general 
along the whole extent of coast 

Stmreulia acmniiiata,* the seed of which is the Cola, uientioncil in the 
earliest accounts of Congo, exists, and is equally vidiicd, in (luiiica and Sierra 
Leone, and what is remarkable, has the some name in every part of jthe west 
coast 

The Ordeal Tree notiml in Pnifi's.sor Smith's journal under the name of 

4 

Cassa; and in Captain Tuckey's narrative emmeously called a species of 
Cassia, if not absolutely the some plant as the Bed IVdlcr Tree of Sierra 
Leone,']* and as it is said idso of the Gold Coast, belongs at It^t to the some 
genus. 

A spedesof the Cream Fruit, mentionetl by Professor Ar/.eUus,:^ remarkable 
in affording a wholcscjme and pleasant saccharine fluid, used by the natives of 
Sierra Leone even to quench tlK>ir thiret, though the plant belongs to Aixx;i- 
nete, a hmiily so generally delet»Tioiis, was also met Mith. 

The Sarcocephdlus of the same uuthor,§ Avhich is pmlNibly what he has 
noticed under die name of the o>untry>iig of Sierra Leone, || was found, and 
seems to be not uncommon, on the bonks of tlie Congo. 

Auona Senegaknsis, whose fruit, though smalliT than that of the cultivated 
species ?f tlie genus has, according to Mr. Lcarkhart, a flavour siq)crior to any 
of them, Avas every where observed, especially alxivc Eiq^ionima, and appears 
to be a very general plant along the whole extent of coast : 

And Chrpsobalanus Icaco, or a sjiecies very nearly related to it, which is 
^ually common from Stmegul to Congo, was found abundantly near the 
moutli of tltc river. 

The remarks I have to make on Esculent Plante, my knowledge of which 
is chiefly dcriveil from the journals ot Captain Tuckey and ]*rofessur Smith, 

* De Beauvoh, Flore d'Oteare 1, p. 41, t. 24. 
f fFinlerboUam't Sierra Leone I, p. 189. 
f Sierra Leone Ueporl/or 1194, p, 17.1, ». 47. 

^ In Herb, Bankn. y Op. cU, p. 171, a. 38. 
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and the communicadons of Mr. Lockhart, may be here introduced; the 
cultivated as well as the indigenous species being very similar along the whole 
of the west coast. 

On the l)auks of the Congo, as for as the expedition proceeded, the prindpal 
articles of vegetable food were found to Ik* Indiuti Com or Maize {Zea 
CaK.sava, both sweet and bitter, {latropha Mani/uii L.) ; two kinds of 
Pulse, extensively cultivated, one of which is Cytisus Ccyan of I.inneUs, the 
other not determined, but believed to be a species of Phtiaec^ ; and Ground 
Nats (Arac?iis Jiypogaia L.) 

The most valuable fruits seen were Plantains (M^a saptentu7n;) tlie 
Papaw (Carica papaya) Pumpkins (CveurMta Pepo;) Limes and Oranges 
{CUrus Tncdica et aurantium ;) Pine Apples {Rromelia Ananas ;) the common 
Tamarind {Tamarindus iiulka;) and Safit^ a fruit the tizc of a small plum, 
which was nut seim ripe. 

One of the most important plants not only of Congo, but of the whole 
extent of c'.oast, is Ekeis guineensis or the Oil Painty from which also the best 
kind of Palm Wine is procured. Wine is likewise obtained from two otlicr 
species of Palms, which are probably Raphia vinifera^ and tlie supposed 
Cotypha, considered as an Hypha?ne by Professor Smith. 

Among the other Alimentary Plants which are either of less importance or 
imperfectly known, may Ije mentioned the “ ShruNiy Halcus^ noticed by 
Captain Tiickey (p. 138) ; the common Yam, which Mr. Lockhart informs me 
he saw only near Cooloo ; and another species of Dioscorea found nwild only, 
and very inferior to (lie Yam, requiring, according to the narrative, “ four days 
trailing to free it from its pernicious qualities.” On the same autliority, 
“ Sugar Canes of two kinds ” were seen at Embomnia, and Cabbages at nana^ 
Noki : a kind of Capsicum or Bird Pepper, and Tobacco, were both observed 
to be generally cultivated : and I find in the herbarium, a specimen of the . 
Malagueita Pepper, or one of tlie sjiecies of Amonmni, confounded under the 
name of A. Granum Paradisi. 

Mr. Lockhart believes there was also a second kind of Ground Nut or Pea, 
which may be that mentioned by Merolla, under tlie name of Ituumba,* and 
the second 'sort perhaps noticed in Proyart's account of Loan^,*^ wliich is 

* Piceanfo Helaz. del f'iag:. net Itrj;, di Cengo, p. 1 1'.'. f A IS. 
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prubably Gl^hw auhterranea of I/iniieu$, tlie Voaiul/cia of M. clii Pctil 
Ihoiiars,* or Voaiidzou of Miulti^iscory where* it is {»t*iierallv i*ultiv;Uo(l."|* 

Of the iiuligi'iious fruits, Anoiia seucpilciisis, Sareoeeplinlus, a spin'ics of 
Creaui fruit, and (^hrysulKilaniis leaco, have hi*eu already inontioiied, as trees 
coiumon to tlic whole Hue of eiHist. 

A s{)ct'ies of Ximenia was also Htuiid by Professor Sniitli, wlio was iuelinod 
to consider it as not diflTennit from X. americmui : its fruit, whieh, aeeordin^ 
to his account, is yellow, the size of a plum and of uii arid, hut not disi^pri'e- 
ahle taste, i.s in the higher jwirts of the river called (ilaugi, it may theivflire 
probably he the Ofr/ieghe of Lopez,J by whom it is eom))ai‘i*d to a yellow 
plum, and the tree producing it .said t«> Ik* very generally planted. 

All Aiilidcsmi, probably like that mentioned by Afzelius, as having a fript 
in si/e and taste resembling the currant, is also in the herliariiim. 

It is jKirtieularly deserving of atti‘ntion, that the greali-r part of the plants 
now enumerated, as cultivated on the lianks of the Congo, and among them 
nearly the whole of the most im^xirtaiit .s{H.<eies, have prolmhiy liecn inlrtxluced 
from other {Mirts of the world, and do not originally InJong even to the continent 
of Africa. Thus it may he stated with confidence that the Mm/e, the Maiiiix: 
or Cassava, and the Pine Apple, have lx.*en brought from America, and proba- 
bly the Papaw, the Ca{isicuin, .and Tobacco; while the Hanunu or Plantain, the 
Lime, the Orange, the Tamarind, and the Sugar C'ane, may he considereil as 
of A-siatic origin. 

In a former part of tliis essay, I have suggestwl that a carefid investigation 
of the geographical distrilmtioii of genera might in some cases lead to the 
determination of the native country «»f plants at present generally dispersi'd. 
The value of the assistance to he derived from the source referred to, would 
amount to this ; that in doubtful cast's, where other arguments were equal, it 
would appear more probable that the plant in (}ue.stion should lielong to that 
country in which all the other species of the same genus were found decidedly 
indigenous, than to that where it was Uic only sjiecies cif the genus known to 
exist. It seems to me that tliis reasoning may be ajiplied with advantage 

• Mv. Gen. Maiagase. n. 77. + Fla court Madagatc. ;iji. 1 14 cll I S. 

t F*gufeUa,IIartweiriTraHBlal.p,ll&. 
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towards detcrminmg the original country of several of tlie plants here enumc- 
rate(l, especially of the Banana, the Papaw, the CajMicum, and Tobacco. 

The Banam is generally conadcred to be of Indian origin : Baron Hum- 
Ix)ldt, however^ has lately suggested * that several spedes of Muaa may ]X)s- 
sibly be confounded under the names of Plantain and Banana ; and that part 
of these species- may lx: supjxised to be indigenous to America. How far the 
general tradition said to obtain both in Mexico, and Terra Firiiia, as well as the 
assertion of Garcilasso de la Vega respecting Peru, may establish the fact of the 
Musa having Ixsen cultivated in the new continent before tlic aiTival of the 
Spaniards, 1 1 do not mean at present to enquire. But in opposition to the 
conjecture referred to, it may be advanced tliat there is no drcunistancc in the 
structure of any of die states of the Banana or Plantain cultivated in India, 
or the islands of equinix;tial Asia, to prevent their being all considered as 
merely varieties of one and the same spi‘cies, namely Musa sapietUum ; that 
their reduction to a ringle species is even coiifimied by the multitude of varieties 
tliat exist ; j; by nearly the whole of tliesc varieties lieing destitute of seeds ; 
and by the existence of a plant indigenous to the continent of India, § pro- 
ducing perfect seeds; from which, therefore, all of them may be supposed to 
have sprung. 

To these objections to the hypothesis of the plurality of s{X!cie8 of the Banana, 
may be added the argument rcfcired to as contributing to establish its Ariatic 
ori^n; for we an; already acquainted with at least five distinct species of 
Musa ill equinoctial Asia, while no otiicr sjiecies has lieen found in America ; 
nor docs it appear that the varieties yf Banano^cultivated in that continent, 
may liot equally be reduced to Musa sapientum as those of India : and lastly, 
it is not even asserted that the types of any of those supposed spedes of 
American Banana, growing without cultivation, and producing perfect seeds, 
have any where been found. || 

* Jiwv. Etpag. vol. 8, p. 360. 

t Op. cU. p. 361. It maj be obiervcd, however, that this is not the opinion in every 
part of the continent of South America, fur with respect to Brazil, Marcgrsf an^ Piso 
assert that lioth the banana ami Plantain are considered as introduced plants, and the 
latter apparciitly from Congo. (^Mareg. p, I3T, el PUo Hitt. Hat, Brat, p. 154.) 

j; Musa sapicutum, ttox. Cerm. (aS. 815. 

^ M. Desvaux, in a dissertation on the genus Musa (hi Joum, it BoUaUfue- applL vtL 4, 
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That the Kananos now cultivated in t>quinoctial Africa, come originally 
from India, appears to mo equally prulKible, thougli it may he allowinl tluit 
the Ensete of Bruce * is perhaps a distinct s|)ccies of this gi'iuis, and indige- 
nous only to Africa. 

The Papaw (Carica papaya), from amdogous reasoning, may he regarded 
as of American origin ; there being several other decidedly distinct s|K*cies 
natives of that craitiiicnt, while no s})ei;ics except the ciillivatiHl Papaw, nor 
any plant nearly related to this singular genus, is known to exist i>ither in Asia 
or Africa. But in the present case, the assislaiuv derivinl from the argiitnenl 
adduced, may perhaps he L*nnsiderixl as unnecessary ; for the circuniKtancc of 
'there being no Sanscrit name for so remarkable a plant as the ]*n|MW,t is 
nearly decisive of its nut being indigenous to India. And in the Malay 
Islands, t|io opinion of the inliabitants, ocixirding to ]tuinphius,| is that it 
was there introduced by the Portuguese. 

The same argument may be extended to Cupskunii of which all the known 
species prolmbly belong to the new aintinent ; for flic only important exception 
stated to this genus lieing wholly of American origin, namely C. frutfsccn/f, 

p. t), hat come to the tame ruiicliitiuii reipectiug the original country of the cullivatcil 
Banana, and alto that its nniucroiii varictiet arc reducible lo one species. In this disser* 
tation he takes a view of the floral envelope of Afiisa penilisr to himself. The pcrian- 
thiuin in this genus is generally dctr'ribed as consisting of two iinc(|iial divisions or lips. 
Of these, one is divided at top into live, or more rarely into Ihrcc segments, aiul 
envelopes the other, which is entire, of a different furi^aiul moic pclaUlikc texture. 
The enveloping division M. Desvanx regards as the calyx, the inner as the corolla. It 
seems very evident to me, however, that the deviation in Musa from the regular form 
of a Monocotyledonous flower, consists in the confluence of the three divisions of the 
outer scries of the perianihium, and in the cohesion, more or less intimate, with these of 
the two lateral divisions of the inner series^ the third division of this scries, aouhigoiis 
to the labclluin in the Orchideie, being the inner lip of the flower. This view seems to 
be established by the several modifications observable in the difl'erent species of Musa 
itself, especially in M, mperba of Roxburgh, (Ilanh iff Coromand, 3, lab. ^H) and in the 
flower of Musa figured by Pliimier, (A'or. gen. t. 34.), but still more by the irregularity 
confined to the inner scries in Sti'elitzia, ami by the near approach to regularity, even in 
tliis series, in Havenala (or Urania), both of which belong to the same natural order. 

* Travelif vol. 5, p. 36. 

f FtenUng in Jaiat. Retear. n. p. 161. 


Herb, jimbain. i. p. 147. 
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seems to be set aade merely by the appellations of TchUli and Lada TcTulli, 
as given to it in the Malay Islands ; ChiUif either simply, or in composition, 
being the Mexican name for all the species and varieties of Uiis genus.* 

All the s{)ecies of Nkotiana appar to be American, except N. Axutroia- 
sitr (the undulata of Ventenat and Prod. Flor. Nov. Holl. but not of Flora 
Peruviana,) which is certainly a native of New Holland. The exception 
here, liowever, does not materially invalidate the reasoning, N. AHstrakuve 
differing so much firom the other spries as to-form a sejiaratc section of tlic 
genus. 

The same argument might pThap be applitnl to other plants of doubtful 
origin, as to Canna indica, which it w'ould derive from America. 

It is certainly not meant, however, to employ tliis reasoning in every case, 
and in opposition to all other evidence ; and instances may be found, even 
among the alimentary plants, where it is very far from being satisfoctoiy. 
Thus thc'C(x.-oa Nut, though it will probably be considered as indigenous to 
the shores and islands of ctpiinoctial Asia, is yet the only s|H!cies of its genus 
that docs not belong exclusively to America. 

Ci/Hatu Cafan, may be supposed to have been intnMluced fnmi India. 
This plant, which is very generally cultivatetl in the vicinity of the Congo, I 
conclude is the Foarufo, mentioned by Captmii Tuckey os l)eing rip in 
October; and as Mr, l.ix;khart understotxl from the natives, that Cytisus 
Cajan imiitiniies to bear for three years, it is prolmbly Merolla's Owandoy of 
which he gives a similar accoimt.'f* 

Whether Arachis Itypo^a be indigeuous'or introduced, cannot now prhap 
1)C satisfactorily determined. This rcnuirkablc plant, whose singidar structure 
and economy were first correctly described by M. Poiteau,| and which was 
every where seen in abundance, ns far as the river was extunineil, apfxiars to 
form an imprtant article of cultivation along the whole of th9 west coast of 
Africa, and probably also on the cast coast, on several parts of which it was 
found by Loureiro.§ 

According to the same author, it is also universaUy cultivated in China and 
Cochinchina. 

* Hernandez^ Her. Medic, Nov. JJhpan. lltcsaur. p. 134, et Nieremh. IlisL Nat. p.S33. 

T Piccardo Relax, p. 120. Mim. de rinatii. Sc. Phps. Slav, Etrang. l^p. 455. 

^ Flor. Cochin. 430. 
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From China it has probably lieon intnxliiml into tlu* contiiiont of India, 
Ceylon, and tlu? Malayan Arc‘hi|)elago, where, tliongh now generiilly enltivaled, 
there is reason to believe, particularly from the names givou to it, that it is not 
indigenous. I think it not very improlHiblc that it may have bwn currietl iVoni 
Africa to various {larts of equinoctial America, lliongh it is noticed in some oi' 
the early accounts of that continent, es{iecially of J’eru and Brazil. 

According to Professor Sprcngel,* it is inentioiieil* by Theophrastus as 
cultivated in Fgypt ; but it is b\' no means evid(>nt that Arnchis is the plant 
intended in the ))assage of '1'heophra.stiis referred to; and it is probable that 
had it been formerly cultivated in Fgypt, it would still lie found in that 
country; it is not, how'ever, incliulcil either in Forsk.il's Catalogue, or in tin* 
more extensive Flora F.gyptiuGi of A1. IXdile. 

Tlieiv is nothing very improbable in the sup|Misition of Anudiis liypoga'a 
being indigeiions to Asia, Afiiea, and even America ; but if it Ik* isinsidi-red 
as originally Ixilonging to one of tliosi' continentii only, it is more likely to have 
been brought from China through India to .Mrica, than to have been carried 
in the opposite direction. 

. Glychtc sublaranca, however, which is extensively eultiviilcil in Africa, 
Aladagascar, and several jiarts of oi|uin«x*tial America, is pmliably of African 
origin ; it is stated, at least both by Marcgraf and Piso, to have liren introduml 
into Brazil from Angola or ('ongo.t 

The Ilolats noticed by Captain Tnckey, of whieb the s|K-eimens in the 
herbarium do not enable me to determine whether it Ik; a distinct sjK'cies, or a 
variety only of H. sorfrhum or .wccharuUis^ may 1 m* eonsiden*d as indigeiunis, 
or at least as liclonging to Africa. According to Mr. I.rfx’.khart, it is very 
generally found wild, and it is only onev mentionetl as cultivated : it may, 
how'cvc’r, havd been formerly cultivated, along with other sjiecies of Millet, to 
a much greater extent; its place being now supplied by the Maize, which 
^ves probably Iwth a more productive .and a more certtun cnip. 

The Dioscorca or bitter Yam, which was observed only in a wild state, may 
be presumed to he a native species; and if ever it has liecn cultivated, it may 

* //ill. Rei Herb. I , p, OS. 

+ Maudubi d* Angola. Marcg. Hitt. Aat. Bratil. 13. Mandobi, Pi»o, UMnSat, Urnnl. 
p. 856. 
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in like mander be supposed to have been superseded by the Mauioc or 
Cassava. 

l” ^ 

The Sqfu,* which Mr. Lockhart understood firom the natives was one of 
their most esteemed fruits, he observed to be very generally planted round the 
villages, esjieciolly inirn Emlxmitna upwards, and to be carefully preserved 
from birds : its imjxirtoncc is pcrha|)s increased from its ripening in October, a 
season when the general supply of vegetable fond may be supposed to be Scanty. 

There seernsr no reason to doubt that this tret>, whose probable place in the 
system I have stated in my remarks on Amyndeee, belongs originally to die 
west coast of Africa, 

Kkeix guineetuiut, of which the oil is distinctly described in the beginning of 
die sixteenth century by Da Ca da Mosto^ in his account of Senegal,*!* is without 
doubt indigenous to the whole extent of this coast; as is Raphiff, vinifera, 
of which the remarkable fruit also very early attracted attention and die 
supposed species of Corypha, 

Of Alimentary Plants, whether cultivated or indigenous, that are known or 
suppose^] to lx.*long to the west coast of equinoclial Afnca, but which were nut 
seen on the banks of the Congo, a few of the more important may be mentioned. 

Anumg these arc the Cocoa Nut and Rice, the former, according to the 
natives, not lieing found in the country. The absence of these two valuable 
plants is die more rem.*irkablc, as the Cocoa Nut is said* to exist in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Loango; and according to Captain Tuckey, a certain poi^ 
tion of land was seen on the banks of the river well atlapted to the production 
of Rice, which is mentioned as cultivated in some of the earlier accounts' of 
Congo. 

The Sweet Potatoe {Convolvulus Batatas), also noticed by die Portuguese 
Missionaries, was nut met with. 

The Rutter and Tallow Tree of Afxelius, which forms a new genus 
belonging to Guttiferae ; die Velvet-Tamarind of Sierra Leone (Codarium 
■ acudfolium ;§) and the Monkey Pepper, or Pijicr Jil^iopicum of the shops 
{Unom cethiopka of Dunkl), which Ls common on many parts d* the coast,, 
were not obscrvcil. 

* Probably the of some of the earlier accounts of Congo, vide tfalte-Brun Prent 

de la Geogr. 5, p. 9. 

t Ramuiio \ ,p. 104. Grpn. A'of). Orb. 28, ^ Palina-Pinus, Label, advert, p, 450. 

^ .ffzel.Gcn Plant. Gulneen. par. prim. p, 23. Codarium nitidum ^A/.cxhm. I, p. SOli. 
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Two I'emarkable plants, the Akee^ and the Jamaica or Amcrimn 
now cultivated in the West India colonies; and the former undoubt cdly, 
the latter probably, introduced from Africa by the Negi'oes, were neitluT met 
with on the banks of the Congo, nor have they been yet tracked to any jiai'l of 
the west coast. 

The relation which the vegetation of the Eastern shores of equinoctial 
Africa has to that of the west coast, we have at present no iiu\'ins of determin- 
ing; for the few plants, chiefly fnmi the neighliourlKHxl of M o/.amlm|iie, included 
in Loureiro's Flora (^xrhinchini'iisis, and a very small niiinluT collected by 
Mr. Salt on the same part of the coast, do not afford materials for coinimrison 

The character of the collections of Abyssinian Plants made by Mr. Salt in 
his two journeys, forming part of Sir Joseph Banks's herbarium, and 
amounting to al)out 2fl0'.spe(‘ies, is somewhat cxtratropical, and has but little 
aflinity to that of the vegetation of the west coast of Africa. 

To the Flora of Egypt, that of Congo liaa still less relation, cither in the 
number or proportions of its natural families: the herbarium, however, 

* Rlighia flapida, Kinig in Jnnalt o/BoU S, p. 571. ffsrt, Kew, ed, Uda, 9, p. S50. 

At the iniiineut that this jihect was ahoat to have liecn sent to the press, Sir Joseph 
Banks received a small collection of specimens and figures of plants, uhserved in the 
late Mission to Cuiiimazee, the capital of Ashantce ; and among them a drawing of the 
fruit and leaf of a plant, there called AUueah or Altuahy whicli is no doubt the Akrr, 
wlv>sc native country is therefore now ascertained. 

f Monodora myristica, fhtnal Annonac, p. 80. Decand. Sysi. Nat. Beg. I, 

p. 477. Anona myristica, CofrL Sem. 9, p. 104, f. 195, p. 1. finnan liort. JamaU, 9, 
p. 10. 'fhis remarkable plant is very properly separated from Anona, and considered as a 
distinct genus by M. Dunal in his moncigrapb of Anoiiaccse. The chaniricr given of this 
new genus, however, is not altogether satisfactory, M> dc Candolle's description, from 
which it iaderived, having probably been taken from spccimoiis which he had it not in 
his power to examine completely. Both these authors have added to this genus Aiinona 
microcarpa of Jacquin {Fragm^ Bat p. 40, f. 44,/. 7), established by that author from 
the fruit of my Cargillia auHra!ii(^Prodr* Fior, Nar. Holt. I, p. 597) which belongs to the 
very different family of Ebenaceae. 

Long, in Ills History of Jamaica (vot. S, p. 735.) has given the earliest account of 
Monodora MyrUtica, under the name of the American Nutmegs and considers it to have 
been probably introduced from South America: according to other accounts, it comos 
from the Mosquito shore i but there is more reason to suppose that it has been brought 
hv the Negroes from 'some part of the west coast of Africa. 
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includes ecrefttl species which also belong to -Egypt) as Nymphsea Lotus, 
Cypems Papyrus and articulatus, Sphenoclea ‘zcylanica, Gtinus lotoides. 
Gthulia conyzoides, and Grangea maderaspatana. .• 

0/ the maiiy remarkable genera and orders characterising the v^tation of 
South ^r\m, no traces ore to he found in tlie hcrbai-ium from Congo. This 
fart is the more worthy of notice, because even in Abyssinia a few remains, if 
I jnay so speak, of these characteristic tribes, liave liecn met will) ; os tlie 
Protea ahyssinka^* observed by Bruce, and pelargonium abymnkum and 
CcUorrMza ahysmnica t found by Mr. Salt. 

Between the plants collected by Professor Smith in tlie island of St. Jago 
and those of the Congo herbarium, there is \ory little afiinity ; great jiart of 
the orders and genera bring difierent, and nut more than tliree species, of 
which Cassia occidentalis is one, bring common to botli. To judge from this 
collection of St. Jago, it would seem that the vegetation of the Cape Verd 
Islands is of a character intermediate between that of the adjoining continent 
and of the Canary Islantls, of which the Flora lias, of com-se, still less connection 
with that of Congo. 

It might perhaps hare been expected that the exainiiialion of the vicinity of 
the Congo would have thrown some light on the origin, if I may so express 
myself, of the Flora of St, Helena. This, however, has not provcil to be the 
case ; for neither has a single indigenous spmes, nor have any of the princi})al 
genera, characterising the vegi-talion of that Island, been found either on the 
banks cd* the Congo, or on any other part of this (roust of Africa. 

There appears to be some affinity between the vegetation of the lianks of 
the Congo and that of Madagascar and the Isles of France and Sourhon^ 
This affinity, however, consists more in a certain degree of resemblance in 
several natural families and extensive or remarkable genera, than in identity 
of species, of which there seenis to be very few in comllnon. ' * 

The Flora of Congo may be com|)arcd with those of ctjuinoctial countries 
still more rcmvte. 

With that of Indiaf it agrees not only in the pro{)ortions of many of its 
principal families, mr in what may be termed the eqliinoetial relation, but also, 
to a certain degree, in the more extensive genera of which several of . these 

♦ Ctaj^ucdi Brucc^a TravcU 5, p, 5^2. 
r Sali"$ Trav€h in Ahymnia^ appcntf, p. /.ivV/. andfkw 
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families consist: and there are' even about forty species roinnion to Uiere 
distant regions. 

To the vegetation of Equinoetiai America it has certainly inudi less aifinity. 
Several genera, however, wliich have not yet been observed in India or New 
Holland,. arc common to this part of Africa and America:* and there* are 
upwards of thirty species in tlie Congo herhariuni, whicli ore also natives of 
the oppontc coasts of Brazil and Guiana. 

As the identity of species, especially of'tlic Dicotyledonous diviaon, 
common to equinoctial America and other iutratropical countries, has often 
lieen questioned, I have subjoined two lists of plants included in the. Congo 
herbarium, of whidi the first consists of such 8|)ecics as are common to Ame- 
rica and India : and the second, of such as are found in America only. 

I have g^ven also a third list, of species common to Congo and Indio, or its 
Islands, hut which have nut been obscrvetl in America : 

And a fourth is added, oonsisling of doubtful plants, to which I have, in the 
mean time, applied the names of those species they most nearly resemble, and 
,to whicli they may really belong, without, however, considering their identify 
as determined. 

1. Liit of Plants common to Equinoctial .^rica^ jimerica, and Mia. 
Gleichenia Hermanni Prodr. Flor. ^ Boerhaaviamutabilis Prodr. Plot. Nov. 

Nov. mi. . mi. 

Mertensia dichotoma Willd. J Ipomma {ics capric No&. 

Agroslis Virginica L. Convolvouhi.i pcs capne L. 1 ^ ^ 

Cyperus orticulatus L. 1 ^ ^ — brasilienris L. / 

— — niloticus Vahl. I|x)ma‘a pcntaphylla Jlncji*. 

Lipocaiqdia argentca Nob. q Sco|)aria dulcis L. 

Hypsclyptum argenteum VaM. J Ilcliotropium indicum L.' 

Elcocharis capitata Prod.Fl.Nov.n<dl. Sphcnoclca zcylanica Gcert. 

Fuirena umbclkta L.Jif. Ageratum conyzoides L. 

Fistia Stratiotes L. 

*• 

* Namely, ElaeU Jucqu, Rivina L. Tclanihcra Noh. (Alleriiantlierae pentandrae.) 
Alchornca Sw. Rlechuin Prodr. Flor, A'ov. IloU. (Blechi »f. Just.) Schwcnckia /.. 
HyptU Jaeqa. Yandellia £. Aimona L. Banittcria .Vob. (llaiiiiteria! op. L.) FauUinia 
Just. (FauUinia! sp. L.) Viiimia Ruiz, et Pav. Cvnvcarpus L. Lpgnvtis Sw. (CsMipourca 
AvbL) Cbailletia Decani. 
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Waltheria indica L. i Guilondina JBonduc L. \ j 

omericanaL. i ‘ BonducellaL. j 

HilnBCUB tiliaceuB L. Abriu precatorius L. 

Sida periplocifolia L. Hedysarum triflorum L. 

Casaa ocddcntalis L. 

f 

II. Plants common to EquinoctUd Africa and America : but wAjxmnd in 

India. 


Octoblepharum albidum Hedu. 
Acrostichum aureum L. 
Kragrostis ciliaris. | 

Poa dliarit L. 3 

Cyperus Hgularis L. 
Schwcnckia americana L. 
Hyptia dbtunfolia Nob. 


Kda juncea Banks, et Soland. Mss. 
Brasil. 

Urena americana L. 1 j 
— — reticulata Canan. 

Malachra ladiata L. 

Jussuea oecta L. 

CrotalariaamllariafTor^. JTnv. ^ WiUd 


Strucbium (americanum) Br.jam. 3l2.Pterocarpus lunatus L. 

III. Plants common to Equinoctial Africa and India : but not Jimnd in 

America. 


Roocella fudformu Achar. lAchenog. 
440 . 

Perotis latifcdia AbAind in Hart. Km. 
Centotheca lappacea Beawo. 

Eleusine indica Gaert. 

Flagellaria indica L. 

Gloriosa superba L. 

Celosia argcntea L. ^ 

— margaritacea L. \ead. sp. 

— albida? WiUd. J 
Desmodueta lappacea Decand. 


Grangea (maderaspatana) Adans 
Lavema etecta Sw. 

Oxyatelma esculentum JVb6. i 
Periploca esculenta^ovii. > 
Nymphaea Lotus L. i 

— - pubesoens WBUL J 

ifibuKus surattenas L. 

Leea sambudna L. 

Hedysarum pictum L. 
Indigofera lateritia IFiA/. 

Glinus lotoides L. 


ead.'sp. 


IV. List of Species which have-not been soB^tdon^ aseerUsined. 

. ■ ''i 

Acrostichum aldoorne Sw. } Panicum crus.galli L. 

stemaria Beauv. 3 Typha angustifolia L. 

Imperata ^Undrica/Vodr. Plor. Noo. Giseckia phamaceddes L. 

HdU. ' 
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• Cass^thA pubescens Prodr. Flor, Nov. Hydrocotyle asiatica L. 

Moll, Ucdyuirum adscendcus Sv). 

Celtis oriehtolia L. lledysarutn va^inale L. 

Cardiuspcrmum grandiHorum Sw. Ptcrucarpua Eeastopliylluni L. 

Paulliiua pinnata L. 

On these lists it is necessary to piakc sonic uliscrvalions. 

1st, The number .of spci'ics in tlio three first lists taken together is equal to 
at least onc^twelflh of the whole collection. The proportion, iiidi'ed, which 
these species hear to the entire mass of vegetation on the banks oi' the Coi^ 
is probably considerably smaller, for dieni is no reason to believe that any of 
them are very abui/idont except Cyperus Papyrus and Ikiinbax pentandrum, 
and most of them appear to have lieen seen only on the lower part of the river. 

2nd. The relative numbers of the species bi'longing to the primary divisions 
in the lists, is analogous to, and not very materially diflercnl from, ihuse of the 
whole herliarium; Dicotylcdones bring to Monocotyledones nearly as .t to I; 
and Acotyledones being to both these divisions united us liunliy I to 16': 

' hence the Fhsnogamous plants of the lists olunq form about unc>thirtccnth of 
the entire collection. . 

The proportions now stated are vciy different from those existing in the cata- 
logue I have given of plant's common to New Holland and Knro]Ks* in which 
the Acotyledones form one-twentieth, and the Phmnog.'unons plants only one- 
sixtieth part of tlie extira*tro{NcaI portion of tlic Flora ; while the Monoco- 
tyledones are to the Dicotylcdones as 2 to I. 

■ The great proportion of Dicotyledonous plants in the lists now given, and 
espcrially in the two tiist, which are altogether comjiosod of American sfxicics, 
is singularly at variance with an opinion very generally received, that no well 
established instance can be produced of a Dicotyledonous plant, common to 
thc.cquinoctial r^pons of the old and new continent. 

Sd. The far greater part of tlic species in the lists are strictly cquinoctiid ; 
a few, however, have also been obsen’ed in the temperate zones, namely 
Agrostis viiginica, belonging, as its name implies, to Virginia, and found also 
on the shores. of Van Diemen's Island, in a still higher latitude; Cyprus 
Papyrus, and orticulatiis, Nympha'a Lotus, and Pistia StratioU«, which arc 


• fUnitn Fcjf, S. p, 698. 
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natives of l^gypt ; Glinus lotoidcs of Egypt and Oarbary ; and Flagellaria in< 
dica, existing on the east coast of New Holland, in as high a latitude as 32". S. 

4tli. It may pcriiaps he suggested with respect to these lists, that they rantiun 
or even chiefly consist of plants that during the constant intercoiu-sc which has 
now subsisted for upwards of three ccntui'ies between Africa, Anierica', and 
India, may have, either. from deagn or acqdentally, been curriiHl from one of 
these regions to another, and therefore are to be I'^rtled as truly natives of 
that continent only from which they originally pnxrceded. 

It appears to me, however, that there is no plant included in any of tlie lists 
which, can well be 8U|^XMcd to have hem purpose^ carried from one (xmtinent to 
another, unless perhaps Chrysoixilanus Icaco, and Cassia dccidentalis ; both of 
which may possibly have liecn introduced into America by the Negroes, from 
Uic west coast of Africa ; the former as an eatable fruit, the latter as an article 
of mcdirinc. It seems at least more likely timt they should have travelled 
in this than in the opporitc dinxition. But I confess the mode of intnxluction 
now stated, does not appear to me very probalile, even with res]K‘ct to these 
two plants ; botli of them bemg very general in Africa, as well as in America ; 
though Chrysul)alanus Icaco i.s considered of but little value us a fruit in either 
continent; and for Cassia oceidcntalis, which exists also in India, anutlier 
imxle of conveyance must likewi.se l)c sought. 

Several .spedes in the lists, however, may be supjxised to have liccn ard- 
dentally carried, from adhering to, or being mixed vvith, articles of iixid or 
omnncrce ; either from the nature of the surface of their pericarpial covering, 
os l)e.smochtcta lappoixia, Lavenia erocta, Agemtum conyzoides, Grangca nia- 
dcraspatanu, Bocrhaaviainutabilis, and Hyptisobtusifqlia ; or from the minute- 
ness of their .seeds, as Scliweiickia amcricaun, Scoparia dulcis, .Jussiica crecta, 
and Sphcnoclea zcylanica. That the plants here enumerated have actually been 
carried in the manner now stated is, however, entirely conjectural, and the 
supposition is by no means necessary : several of them, as Lavenia' crecta, 
Scoparia dulds, and Bocrlioavia mntabilis, being also natives ^f the intratro- 
pical part of New Holland ; their transportation to dr from which cannot be 
supjmsed to have l)ech effected in aiiy of the ways suggesfod. 

The probability, however, of these inodes of transjxirtatiou, witli respect to 
the plants n^feiTcd to, and others of similar structure, being even admitted, 
the greater jiart of the lists would Mill remain ; and to account for the disper- 
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of these, recourse must be hod to natural causes, jor .-.ucli os ate uiicux- 
nccted \iirltli human agency. But the ncccsaty of callii^g in the o^vration of 
these causes implies the adoption of that theory accorjliqg Id which each 
species of {>Iants is originally produced in one spot only, fnim .which it is gra- 
dually propagated. Whcdier this be the only, or the most probable ojnnion 
that can be held, it is not my .intention to -enquire : it may however be stated 
as .not uniuvourabilc to it, that, of theSioplylcdonous plants of tlie a oon- 

siderahle number have the embryo of the seed highly dcvclopedj^f ai|d at the 
same time well protected tlte texture of its intqgumcnts. 

This is the case in Malvaces, Convolvulaccse, and pirticularly nn 
npss, which is ^so the most nuniennis family in the lists, fgnfi .in «ereral of 
whose speries, ta-GuHaudim Bonduct and Jbnu pm’olo/fys, the two conditions 
of dcvelopemcnt and prutcotion of the embryo cocxisl 4o so remarkable a dc- 
.gree, that I. have no doubt .tjn! setxlsof llu^^ plants would rebun their vitality 
for a great length of time, eltlicr in the currents of tlie ocean,* or in the di- 
gestive organs of binls and other animals ; the ot})y meana aftparcntly by 
whidi their tran.s{)ortatioii from oiu* (Dntincut to another .can be aflbeted : and 
it is deserving of notice tliat these smii to be tlie two most .ganenJ plants 
on the shores of all oquimKtfud coiinlrics. 

The Dicotyledonous plants in the lists which belong to other fiuniliM have 
■ the embryo of the seed nptKvejitly less advanced, but yet ia n Itnteof oooaidcr- 
4 iUc dcvclopcnicnt, indicated <eHlier .by the qiitlra .want or icanty renuuna of 
.jalbumen : tiie only exapfion to tlu.s bemg LecOf in whkb tthe. embryo ia 
many times cxex'cdcd in size by the albiiinen. 

In the Monocoty loilonoiis [tiunts, oirthe otber bond, cemsisting-of GiwnhKK, 
Cypcroccte, Gloriosn, Plagiillaim and Pistio, die embryp, bears a very small 
jiroportion to 'Uie mass of ,Uie 8u\;d* wliicli is formed tif albiMRn, generally 
farinaceous. But it iQuy licce be observed tliat .the cxiitoiiec of a copious 
albumen in MonoccAyJcdoncii du(^_not equally hnply a^. inferior df^s: of 

1 . • • •, 

‘ '*-8ir Joseph BSoki iaTorins mei lliit he'^oived ipme years ago tiie drawing of a 
•plant, whieh his-^Kspundtnt-aMftred him was sais^ frOiii a seed found on the WMt 
wuast of IrebadtiiadbthaMlm -plMit was l iri iitp a iaMy - GuilakifHa B^ndUe. tinnotisabo 
iseeub toii|a^;|fe<|aac4|iH0i)tP<l witkotlNr.'tnatsiMn of germioation having token pkae 
jn^sraiU th(- e<N»t pf^^orway. l-'idtt 

aman. Jcai, VO/. Hn 
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vitality in the embryo, but may be conc^ercd as the natural structure of . 
that primary divirion ; seeds vdthout a]|bumen occurring only in certain genera 
of the paradoxical Aroidcse, and b some other Monoootykdt^us orders 
whidi are driefly aquatic. 

5. Doubts may be cntertmned of the identity of particular species. On this 
subject I may obscr\'c, that for whatever errors may be detected in these lists, 
I must be conridered as solely responrible; the insertion of every plant eon< 
tained in them bring founded on a comparison of specimens from the various 
regions of which their existence in the particular lists implies them to be 
tmtives. The only exception to this bebg Lipeearpha argnitea, of which I 
have not seen American sperimens ; as a native of that continent therefore it 
rests on the very sufficient authority of Baron Humboldt and M. Kunth. 

In my remarks on the natural orders, I have already suggested doubts 
with respect to certain species included ui the lists, and shall here add a few 
observations on such of the others as seem to require it. 

Acroatichmi' Aureum L, was compared, and judged to agree, with Ame- 
rican sperimens; and 1 have therefore placed it in the 2d list, without, 
however, meaning to decide whether those plants originally comliined vnlh 
A. aurcum, and uow separated from it, should be regarded as speries or 
varieties. 

Fuirena umbellata from Congo has its umbels somewhat less divided 
thim eitiier the American plant or that from the continent of India ; but from 
8}ierimens collected in the Nicobar Islands, this would appear to be a variable 
circumstance. 

GhrioM superla /.. which seems to be very general along the whole of the 
west coast of Africa, is considered as a variety of the Indian plant by M* 
Lamarck. . This African variety has no doubt given rise to the establishment 
of the second speries of the genus, namely G. simplex, which Limiseus adopted 
from Miller ;* and which Miller founded on the account sent to him by M. 
Richard, jof the Trianon Garden, along witli the seeds of what he called a new 
Glorioso, brought from Senegal by Adanson, and having blue flowers. 
Miller bad no opportunity of determimng the correctness of tliis account ; for 
though the seeds vegetated, the plant died without flowering ; but he added a 
chaiMter nbt unUkely to belong to the seedling plants of G. ^uperba, namely 

• GlorioM i, MiU. DM, cd. 1. 
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>ho want of tendrils. Adanscm liintsi'lf, indeed, notices what lie considers a 
new species of Glnriosa in Sciiogni,* hut he says nothing of the colour of its 
flowers, wliidi he would hardly have oniitted, had they been blue: that liis 
planty howerer, was not without teiulrils, may be inferred from their entering 
into ^he character he nflerwords gave of the gcnus,*f' as well as from M. La- 
mardt's account of his variety $ of G. sttperba^ which he seems to have 
described from Adanson's specimens. And as no one has since pretended to 
liave seen a species of this genus, cither witii blue flowers, or leaves witli- 
out tendrils, G, simplex^ which has long been considered as doubtful, may 
be safely lell out of all future editions of the S{iecies Plunlarum. As the sup- 
posed G. superba of this coast, liowcver, seems to differ from the Indian plant 
ill the gieatw length and more equ.'d diameter of its capsule, it may posribly be 
a distinct spedes, though at present I am inclined to ccnisider it af only a variety. 

Spltenocka Txylanica Gicrt. 1 have compared this plant from Congo with 
specimens from India, Java, Chino, Cociruichiiia,^ Gambia, Deraerary, and 
tlie island of Trinidad. 

I was at one time inclined to believe, that Sphcnocica might be considered 
as an attendant on Rice, which it very generally accompanies, and witli which 
I supjxMed it to liavc been originally imported from India into the various 
countries where it found. This hypothesis may still account for its existence 
in the rice fields of li)gypt;|| but as it now appears have to been obsen'od 
in countries where there is no reason to bclie\'c that rice has ever been cut 
tivated, tiie conjecture must be abandoned. 

, HtbUctu tUiaceus L. agrees with the plant of India, except in a very slight 
difference in' the acumen of die leaf; but the specimens from America have 
dieir outer cdyx proportionally longer. 

Sida periplooi/Mia oorrespemds with American specimens ; those in Her- 
mann’s herbarium, from whidi the species was established, have a longer 
acumen to the leaf: in other respects I peredve no difference. 

I * 

* Noavelle eipdee de Mctbonics, iiibf. JVisf. Semegatf Ji. 1S1. 

f Idendoni, /ism. dt 0 Plant. S. f. 48. 

^ Eneyc. Jfethai. Aston. 4. p. tS4. 

^ Ra^tda kerbaeem of the Flora Coehiachineiuii (p. ISV) is cerlaialj l^tka n aal n 
atytmUea^ u appears by a specimen seat to Sir JoMph Bspks by LouMiro himself, 

H DtHUe Flor. Egypt, iUuH, in op. oU. 
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WaUhtria indkO'L, 1 ooB^iat W. fmmctnta. to be'-^i of fbi£ spifrfn'tf • 
‘pecies, which- Beetaa td be oeaiuum to «U equmcietia]/ osuntfMiv 
IJftm avM^OMa L, ead U. reikailata CatM, ap|)tor to lAe not to (fiffer 
specifically ; and die plant fr«Mn Ccaigd dgrecs vidi West India apenmcus. 

JuMksA erefta L. from Coagoy agrlses with West India spe ri w B d iir ttevitf]^ 
linear leaves; a spednAao, boweverf frMn MillerV'heibariliii^ wbieh baa hmt 
conipaiedy. andia said to oarreependf-itith that' in die Linneim oollei^on, bna 
elliptical leaves. ; : 

CJtrjfSdtlanw Jcaco JU has itnlmvefr itioae deeply retose thaii any AtMericiMr 
specimens 1 have seen;*but in this lespeetit soirees with Catcsfay's figuto-- 
Ouilaniina 'JBouduc Li from whkli <r. Bmibkilla daes.iidt appear to ^ilhr it( 
any ccapedt, is oae; of. the most geuprat plants ou .the dhoras of eqiuno^tial' 
countries. ,» _ .■ • • ■ 1 . 

-PUtfocarfm.iimatu»'.L. ihave- compared the plant, from Congo wtth' nii 
authentic specimen frun the Liniiean he))hariuin» the examination of tthhdn 
proyes.that the appcai'ance of ferruginous pubescence in the panicle, -noticed ild 
LinuiTs description^ is the consequence of hid Hpedmeti having been imnierded 
iatpmts. - 

Sevend of the plants included in the fourth list, I am incJitied tO consider 
varieties oofy of tlu? sjiceira to which th^ are referred ; but j liaVe placed them 
imoug the more doubtlul phnitsof tliis list, ns their difienmices seem* to be 
pi^animt, and arc such ns admit of heuig expressed. Oiie of theite h’ 
Cardioapermum ffrandifimim Su>. of ithich the specimens ihim'COn'gd differ 
somewhat in inflocesciai^* ikim the West India plant, . • 

. FauOmiapinmta L. is distinguished i^ther remarkably from the American' 
plant by the figure of the leaflets, which approach to cnncilbhn, oi' wideiV 
upwards,, hut . I can perdeiva no other dWerence. • * ' ‘ 

nttfcl^ in the wimtcff 

acumen or narrow.apex'of the leaf,'whk;h I havc ^odnaumuy ffiiMdih 
West India spcriniens I have examined. 

Giaeckia pharmcedtdes L. from Congo, has nearly linear leaycft; hiut^I 
have seen spedmens from Koenig ivith leaves of aix intemediate ibrin. 

^ Tshtdl coririftide thfs es«y, alread^y extended considcn^hlj .1^^ toy 

origin^plaii, witli a general statment of the^p^pprlijoB q^^new genera and 
i-pecics contained in Professor s Smith's herbarium. 
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Tlip whole nunilicr of .<q)w:ics in tlic collection is about G20 ; but as spe- 
ciiuciis oi' alxmt ’’thirty of these arc so imperfect as not to be ccfetable to 
their proper genera, ithd some of them not* even to mtural orders, its ainouyt 
limy be stated at 500 species. 

Of these about 250 are absolutely new: nearly un equal number exist also 
in dill^'ht' of the west cc^t of cHjuinootial AfiricOy and not in other 
countries;' of which, however, the greater* jiart are yet.unpubbahad: and 

about 70 are couiniun to other intratropicol regions. . .. 

Of unpublished genera then* arc S2 in llui collection i twelve oS which ate 
alisolutely new, and three, thoiigli observed in other parta of tiua.ooaat of 
equinoctial Africa, liad not* been found before in a state sufficiently perfecti 
to ascertain their structure ; ten belong to different parts of the saipq liMuof 
cuiist ; and seven are common to other countries. .. I •. * 

No natural order, absolutdiy new,- exists in the hsitfaariuin nar has any 
family been found peculiar to equinoctial Afi^. * *. * , 


The extent of Professor Smith’s hcrbariuiii proves not only tfie seal aiid 
activity of my laiiiciited friend, but also bis g^’at acquirements in that branch' 
of science, iVhich was his more {mrlicular proS'ince, and to his exiTssive «xt*r> 
tiohs in the iiivestigatiOn of which he fell a victim, in the ni-faied exp^tuin to 


'' Had lie returned to Europe, he would assuredly have given a far ‘more 
complete and generally interesting .'iceuuul of his discoveries than what' is 
here attempted: and the numerous fiicts which he could no doubt ^e com- 
ihunicatcd respecting tlie habit, the structure, and the uses of the more uhp*r- 
tant and remarkable plants, would jn-ohably h'ave dcterminril him to have 
followed a very diffi*rcnt plan from tliat .ndopteil iii the present essay. ' , ' 

It remains .only that I should notice the exenfplary diligence of tlii* Butniiie 
Gardener, Mr. David Lockhart, the only sur'yivor, I Imlieve, ht the jiarfy by 
wh(Hn the river above the falls wa.s examined, in that disastrous journey which 
proved fatal, to tlie expedition. 

From -l\fr. Lockhart I have rewived' valuable information concerning inany 
of the specimens coiitmncd iti the herhariiiin, and also respecting the esculent 
plana oibserv^' on the banks of the Congo. 
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My Dkar Sir, ' • Bri^h Museum, 5th^ 1817- 

In compliance with your deure, I have examined the specimens of 
nicks tliRt were collected in the kite expedition to Congo, and presented by 
the Lords Commisnoners of the -Admiralty to the British Museum. These 
sjiedmens arc all from the banks of the narrows of tlic Zdre, and arc few'in 
number.; but th^ suffice to prove that the rock fbrmation tthich prevails on 
the banki;aDd islands of the lower parts of the river is primitive, and grcatly 
rcscmbleB that beyond the ocean to the west: a circumstance which adds to 
the probal^ty that the mountains of Pernambuco, Rio, and other adjacent 
ports of South America, wci'e primevally connected with the opposite chains 
tliat traverse die plains of Congo and Loango. As you have already given, in 
your “ General ObservRtums,'” a satisfactory riew of the broad geological 
features of the country along those banks, as for as they could be colleirted 
from the lUHrratives of Captain Tuckey, and Dr. Smith, -1 shall confine myself 
to a few desultory remarks which offer thcinselves upon comparing the obser- 
vations of these gendemen with sudi of the spedmens as have didr respective 
localities a£Sxed to them. 

The spedmens from the Fetish rocks exhibit a series of gramtic compounds, 
ill which the feldspar predimiinates : and most of them, especially the fine- 
grained varieties, contun dissemiiuited a great quantity of minute noble 
garnets, some dT them pelludd, others opaque, and of a reddish brown colour; 
and all belonging to the trapezoidal or Icudte modification. Similar garnets 
also abound in the mica slate of Gombae. A few spedmens of a siliceous rock, 
nearly compact, being coinposed of confluent particles of quartz, intermixed 
with minute scales of mica, are likewise ticketed as obtained from the Fetishes. 
This insulated group of rocks seems to represent a miniature of the stupendous 
gramtic bulwark, which arises from the plain on the north side of the river 
Coanzo^ near Cabazzo (the capital of Matamba), and of which an account, 
lugether with a good representation, has been ^ven by Father Cavazzo. We 
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■ ^ are told by this author, tliat tlie name g^ven to it by the Portuguese, is il 
Presidio (the fortress), and that die natives call it ** Maopongu^—o word 
which, making but litdc allowance for national diffSrrence of expressing die 
same sound in writmg, is pretty like diat of “ M^wangoo^ synonymously 
added to the sketch given of the Fetish rock by Captain Tuckey. 

Boka IdTSomma, according to the some gendemon's account, consists eo. 
tirely of sbistus; but his own specimens from the S., S.E., N.£., and S. W 
[Nirts of that island, arc stratified granite or gneiss, in which the feldspar exists 
in very small proportion, and which, on the S.W. nde, passes mto a beaud- 
fully resplendent silvery variety, stained, towards the surface of the blocks or 
separated pieces, by brown iron oclire. It is in the variety of this gneiss fh>m 
tlie lasUncntioned part of die island, that laminar particles of a dark brown 
colouf arc seen, some of diem exhibiting traces of the regular octohednil form, 
and which appear to be on iron oxydule. Tliere is also, among the specimens 
from Duka Embuiuina, a fragment of primidvv grcen*stone with embedded 
garnets. 

The specimens from the creek of Uauza JlFbomma exhibit a mixture of fine 
granular hornblende and quartz ; some of them arc real Immblende-rock, and 
eontmii disseminated garnets. These speeimens, among which there aiv also 
some varieties of reddisii nuurirc quartz, not unlike milk-quartz, were col- 
lected by Mr. Tudor. 

Besides diesc prinutive rucks, and diost.* from Clu>salia, near die Baiizo, 
which latter affords two varieties of gneiss with Uock and widi yellow mica, 
wc have, from the same neighliourhood, and particularly from the Chimoenga 
diffii, a few qiecimens of sandstone: it is ooarsogroitied and ftmiginous; its 
colour is grayish, and yellowish, with here and tlicrc some pniqdish specks ; and 
it appears to belong to the oldest formation uf ibis rack. The plain on which 
the banza is situated, is covered by a bed of clay, wbieh, according to a laliel 
accompanying the specimens, is two feet thick. Iti is of an ash-gray odour, 
and perfectly plastic. 

'The quartz mentioned by Captain Tuckey and Professor Smiili, as Ix-'ing 
found m large masses, on the summit of Fidler's EIImjw, belongs lo die variety 
called fat-quartz : the fragments have mica adlicring to them, and are here and 
there stmned of a blood-red colour. Some specimens of brown-ironstone, 
nmsrivc and friable, have likewise been found on this hill. A ticket written hy 
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'Tuokey, and ofBxed to one of them from >the.'higliest suhimit, infoi^ . 
ua tlial a globule of aomc metal, either gold or co{^r,(hRB been seen adhering 
to one of the cavities, 'by Dr.-Smith ; but no such obsewationbas been com* 
jnttiuoated in this G^tlmnan's journal : the lump, however, bears evident 
taaxka of Iiaving been meposed to the action of tire. There is scarcely any 
aqvpeaianoe of metals in the roeka near the lowcf^iarts cf the Zaire ; if, there- 
fore, the accounts -whidi the mismenories have given of the great abundance 
of -evoy description of ores in .Congo, extend -to the banks of that river, it 
must be h^er itp.; where, according to Dr. &nith's account, the rock-tbr> 
•matMm appears -to adopt a diffbvnt charaetor. «The spedmens from C^do* 
Sooo, BoQza>Nokki, and Benda consist of.-sienite, with green hornblende, and 
a rook composed of feldspar and quartz, with thickly-^lisseminated particles of 
•magnetic irmi stone, instead of mica or hornblende. It is probaldc that the 
l^fimitive trapp occurs here in beds subordinate to the gneiss and mica-slatc, 
wliioh afow specimens arc -sent, together with sonic others -from tiic same 
parts, which appear to be flint-slute. 

A 'tolled piece of rienite from the falls of Ycliala, covered 'by a tliin, 
idiining, black crust, proves, that tlie action of the water of the Ziure is ritnilar 
in its effects to tliat of the Oroiioko. There arc boulders of sienite in our 
collection,, ibnod by Boron Humboldt, at the cataracts of Aliires, wliich are 
em’ered with exactly the same crust, and bear, externally, the mo§t striking 
rvesemblanceto metemic-sfones. This black crust, both in tlie stones from the 
Zabe, and from die Oronoko, Mr. Children, to whom I communicated some 
•pardcles, fewSi to be a mixture of oxides of iron and manganese. 

There juo m specimmis sent -from above the Falls, except two varieties of 
oompaet limestone, one of them magnerian ; but the places from which diej' 
‘Came are 'not distinctly marked. ' 

This is all 1 have to say on tlie scanty materials before me ; andl Have it 

to you to moke any use of it you idease. Believe me, my dearlBry - - ' ^ 

• # 

' i* z 

Your iniist obedient humlde Serviuil» ,- ' ' 

To John Borrow, Esq. Sec. to 
the AdiAiialty, &c. &c, &c, . * . 

' li ' ‘ - ■ ** 

f •*« §•. '« ^ I ••iiA 
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Ilydrographkal Remarks from the hland (f St. Thomas^ to the Mouth of the 

Zaire. 

1816. 16th May. At noon the land was. rc)x>rtiHt to lx» seem from the ninst-> 
head, and immediately after iVoni the dc^rk : it was rrinceV Island ; and 
bore S E b. S, 12 or H lun^ies distant. By our observations tlie ei'iiirc of it 
^ies in lat. 1*.3.';'N, long. "•17' -15 K ; varmtion .ibqiit 21“ W. We eonlihucd 
endeavouring to get to the southward, with light airs fnira S to S W, and a 
strong current setting to the northward ; and on the 19th, at daylight, saw the 
Island of St. Thomas, bearing Sb. W 12 or 11 leagues. We muained two 
days in sight of it, making scarcely .anyway to the southward, which iiidiieeil us 
to stand to the westward, hopipg to get the wind more westtrly, and loss cur- 
rent ; in both of which expectations we were dis.appoinrod : nor did we succeed 
in getting to the southward of this island until the 27 th, having boon obliged to 
stand so far to the westward as -l^E, ami then pissed onlyalioiit 1 leagues to the 
southward of it. The little island of llolle, at the south end of St 'riionins, 
lic.s on the apiinoctial line, and in long, alxmt 6“ 41' .‘i/* E. Weeonliiiiied work- 
ing to the southward, taking every advantage of the wind, and fre<|iienlly trying 
for soundings without obtaining them, until the .'Id of .June, when, at noon, we 
bad 171 fathoms greenish ouse, and immediately saw the oMist of Africji. I..at. 
oliserycd 2® lO'S, long. 9®2f)' E. The land was about t leagues to the east- 
ward, which would make the longitude of the coast in the aliove latitude in 9“ 
41' E. The land apjxarcd low, but owing to the weather Ix-ing hazy, and our 
standing off from it, wc w'cre not able to make any remarks. The bank ol’ 
oundings here d<x‘S not pndmbly run farther olf shore than ten leagues, deep- 
ening as follows : at 10 or 12 miles oft’ shore IH fathoms, greenish ouze. VVe 
thennuiSWfW 5 miles, and had 80 fathoms, coarsit sand ; then S W :i miles 
furtlier, 47 fathoms, sand and broken shells : then S W b. W 4 miles, 67 fa- 
thoms, same bottom, and S IVb. W 4 miles, no bottom with 180 fathoms, 
(these courses are from the true meridian). From this day (the .5th), wc conti- 

8R 
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nued working out of soundings, making very little way to the southward, until 
the 17 th, when we were by observation, 3* 12 ' S, long. !>" Sd^SO'E, from wliich 
time to 3 P. M. we ran S (true) 12 miles, and sounded in 66 fathoms, coarse 
brown sand with red specks. On the same course to 6 P.M. ran iO miles, and 
had 56 fathoms, fine oazy gray sand. By a lunar observadon taken this day, 
the lon^tude reduced to noon was 8 miles to the eastward of that given by the 
chronoincter from the midnight above, to 2 A< M. on the 18th. We now ran 
S E b. E. 8 miles, and had 37 fathoms, fine gray sand. From 2tol on the same 
course, 8 miles ; had .3;) fathoms, fine white sand. From '1 to 7 the same 
course, 12 miles; hod 25 fathoms, same bottom as lust. We then observed in 
lat 3® 24 ' S. long. 1 0® 44' SO* E. about 5 leagues off shore; founl by the ditono* 
meter we had experienced ,ance the preceding noon a current running N. 56 
W. 31 miles. From raxjn to 4 P. M. we ran E S EJ S. 18 miles, and sounded 
in 17 futlioins ; from 4 to 6, E S E | E, 6 miles, 16 fathoms ; then 3 miles far* 
ther on the same course, and tacked at 7 : from which time to 10, we ran W 
b. S I S miles, and had 25 fathoms ; then tacked again, and stood in east about 
2 miles, when it falling nearly calm, came to wilji the stream anchor in 25 fa- 
thoms, red clay. Found a current running due north by compass 1^ mile an 
hour. 

May p). At 4 A. M., a light breeze came off the land with driziling raip, 
when we weighed, standing to the southward till II, when it fell calm, and we 
came to with the kedge in i8 fathoms, slate-coloured sandy clay. Found a 
current running N W b N. (compass)^ mile an hour : weighed again and 
sail on the western tack with the wind at south. We were this day disappointed 
in our hopes of the sea breeze ; and about, 10..30 P. M. it fell calm, when we 
came to with the stream in 37 fathoms, current setting N W b. N (compass) 1| 
knot an hour. 

May 21st. During this forenoon it was either calm or Uie wind so very light 
from the southward that had we weighed we should have lost ground conindcra- 
bly ; but at 3..30 it became pretty brisk from south, which we immediately 
took advantage of, sbnding to the eastward ; just before weighing, we saw the 
landplainly, from NEIE to£ b.N ; at 5..S0thewindcameroundtotheSSW, 
and at 6 sounded in 25 fathoms, ousy ground ; we had run since weighing 
S E b. E (compass) 8 miles ; at 7 liad 23 fathoms, having run S E 2 
again at 8 had 23 fathoms, all the same bottom ; having run 2 miles S E b. E ; 
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at 9..S0 it fell calm. We came to with the stream in 22 fathoms, ouse ; very 
little current to the N W; we were now about 8 or !) miles off shore 

May 22d. At daylight calm and Ikozy ; at 7 saw tlie land from N E f N to 
E b. N. might have seen much farther to the southwani but for the Inizc ; :i 
very light drain of current to the N W. At 8 weighed with a light breozo from 
tlie southward, hauled on the we.slerh tark. At ikxhi still very hazy ; had 2ri 
fatlioms, ouse, landaltout Cape Mayuinlia N E toE N E ^ N. At •! wo wore about 
the same place os at noon, with same soundings ; at (> had 28 fathoms, fine gray 
sand wnth red and black specks. Ca|ie MiiyumlKi N. .'iO E. (compass) aliout 7 
or 8 miles : at 8 wc heard the roaring of the surf on the l)each very loud ; at D 
it fell calm, when we came to with the streain in 22 fathoms, greenish sand and 
sliells. 

May 2.Sd. At daylight calm and hazy. This morning while at .anchor caught 
several fish of the bream s|xx;ies of a reddisfi colour. At a light breeze 
springing up from the S E, weighed and hauled on the western toc'k, and soon 
after saw Cape Mayumba, and the land on side of it to some c\tont ; at 
noon observed in lat. 3** -1 2^ S. Cape Mayumtui N E i- E. S or i> miles had 2’» fa- 
thoms fine white sand with red and block spraks, this day and yestenl.iy had 
no sights for chronometers, at 4 got a fresh breeze at S S W, which Instwl 
about half an hour, and then Itccamc very light ; nl)out i) it fell c.ihn ; came to 
with the stream in 18 fathoms, greenish sand ; a very light drain of current to 
iheNW. 

Remark, During the nights we find a most perfect calm prevail throughout, 
and a very light drain of current going to the N W-wurd, Imth by night and 
day ; from sim set to its fulling calm a mwlerate dew fulls, which ceases directly 
the clouds collect over the land, which take place immediately the wind dies 
away. . 

May 24th. At 2 A. M. a light breeze sprung up at E S E. We weighwl 
and Tn"do sail to the southward ; at almtit 4 it fell calm, and wc anchored .again 
in 20 fathoms. At daylight, very hazy ; saw the land from N N K to E b. S. 
This day many of the fish spoken of yestenlay were caught on hoard Ixitli ves- 
sels. During the whole of the night we heard the surf roaring extrctriely knid on 
the beach, and wc were at least G or 7 miles off shore. At H got a light breeze 
from the S E, weighed, and stooil to the S W. At noon lat. observed 3..4.3. S, 
Jong, ll" IS' E, Cajxj Mayumb<a N. 29 E, (coinpss) 8 or 9 miles; had 21 
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falliomscoarae brown sand ; we nowstood in-diore, thewind havingdrawn round 
to tbc S S W. a pretty brisk sea breeze ; at 4 we had 17 fathoms^ fine gray sand. 
Caj)c Mayutnba N b. £ 9 or ten miles. At fi, liaving run S £ b. S (compass) 
5 miles since 4 o'clock, wc had 1 3 fathoms, small gravel and shells ; the land 
from NN£toSS£; atS calm, came to in 10 fathoms, dark soft sandy ouse, 
and no current. ' 

itemark. Wc have hitherto remarked that as soon as it becomes calm in 

« 

the evening, a very thick haze arises, and die dew falls much less than be- 
tween tliis and sun set ; the surf, though not heard by day, then becomes very 
noisy. The calm generally takes place between 3 and 10 P. M. 

Tbc latitude and lonptude of Cape Mayumba from this day's observation is 
3^34^ S, 1 1** 13' 36" £, by chronometer. With respect to the longitude, there 
appears so great a difference lietwccn that given by our chronometers and those 
assigned in the following charts, that it must remain for future navigators to 
decide. Laurie and Whittle’s chart places it in 10.. 16. £, and Arrowsmith in 
10“ 23' £. 

May 26th. ■ At daylight calm and hazy, a heavy surf rolling on the shore, 
Aoni which we were about 3 miles distant. At 9 a light air from the south- 
ward ; weighed and made sail on the western tack : at noon observed in lat. 3* 
49^ S. long. 1 1“ 5‘'£. had 1(> fathoms, line brown sand with black specks, ex- 
tremes of the land from S 34“£ to N H W; at 2 F. M. had 17 fathoms; at 4 the 
.same depth about 7 or H miles off shore ; at 6 had 1 1 fathoms, then tacked, 
standing off W b. N 4 miles till half past 7, when we hod 1,1 fathoms, stiff black 
mud, and anchored. Variation (azimuth) 25“ 30' W. 

May 26th. At. 2 a light breeze sprung up at £ N £ : wrighed and made 
sail to I lie southward ; soon after the wind chopped round N W, and conti- 
nued gradually drawing round to S W, where it Ci ntinued till 9, when some 
.small rain fell ; it was very cloudy, and the wind suddenly veered round to SE. 
After weighing wc ran on a S W b. S course 4 miles, and- hod 20 fathom ; 8 
miles further 29 fathoms ; then S ^ £. 4 miles, 35 fatlionis ; all black mud and 
broken shells. At noon obsciwcd in lat. 4“ 8' S, long, ll^ \&' 22' £, and bad 
48 fathoms, same bottom ; we also found tliat a current had set us rince weigh- 
ing 10 miles north. About 2 the wind drew round to S S W, wore to the S E, 
at 4 running on a S E course 3 knots an hour, we had 49 fathoms, at 5, 48., 
at 6, 47 fathoms, all muddy bottom, at 8, 40 fathoms, coarse sand, at 9, 35, and 
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. At 10, 33 fathoms, same bottom ; at I0..30 it fell calm. Came to in 32- fathoms, 
black mud. Found per log a current running N N W, i knot an hour, Va- 
riation of the cominss by amp. 25® 33' W, by azimuth 25“ 30'* 

May 27th. At i), a light breeze sprung up at S S W; weighed, and stood S 
K3 miles, and had 28 futiioms, SE b. £, ib miles 2 t fathoms, and SE 1 mile 
21 fathoms, all black mud and shells ; here we observed in lat. 4“ 9 S. Ion. 1 1* 
.S8'37''E. Banda point E b. N 8 or 9 miles, cxln^mes of the land from E b. 
S|S.to Nb.W. About P. M. the wind drew round to Wb.S, a fresh breeze; 
from noon we ran on a S E b. S course, shoaling gradually, with searcidy any 
variation in the bottom (chiefly ouse.) In running along shore the land is iK'au- 
tiful, appearing as if laid out in porks and ple.isiire gixtunds ; it is noted in the 
cluirts as Ixnng high ; which is wrlainly an error, as there has not la'eii any port 
of it yet seen by us higher than the Lizard on our own ciKust. The latitude 
of Banda ptant by this day’s observation is about •!' i' S, Ion. 1 1* ■!«' 2* E. 
Arrowsmith in his chart of this \>art of the coast, pbiecsV in lal. 4...t S. Ion. 
10..52..0, and Laurie and Whittle in .3* .53' S. and 10“ .30' E. 

May 28th. The brct'zc of last night omlimiLol at W S W till about fi this 
morning, when it fell culm, and we came to in 15 fulhoins, oust* ; found the 
current pr log N b. W 1 1 mile an hour. At 8 a light breeze from the S E, 
with which we weighed, but falling c:dm almost immediately, came to iigaiii in 
14 fathoms, ouse ; just b fore ikkiii weighed again with a light breeze, but 
finding we lost gnmnd came to <lirc('llv in 1 2 fathoms, ouse, where w'e olisci'ved, 
in lat. ‘1* ' r S, Jon. 12“ IT E, extmncs of the land frcmi S S fj to N h. J*, cur- 
rent N b. W 1 1 mile an hour. AIxmt 2 P. M. the se.a breeze came in mode- 
rate at W S W; weighed and made .sail, hut (he ship in a most unaccountolde 
gam ier, w itli all s:ul set and a good breeze on the (]uartcr, refused to come 
higher than £ S E, and lay like a log on the water, while the Congo, whose tow- 
rope we had cast off, was lying up soiitli almut 3 knots ; at 2..3() finding we 
were drifting Ixxliiv in shore with the current, and iutd decreased our depth of ' 
water from 1 2 fathoms ouse, to 9^ rocky Imttom, let go the stream anchor ; 
and before we could bring up got into 71 rocky bottom. We were alx>ut 6 
miles fnHR the nearest slwrc, no ]H>int or known hcju]i<and to set, but right 
abre.i8tofus were some reddish cliffs; and a little to the southward of them 
two holes in the land, apparently of the same quality as the cliffs ; these holes 
Itoth in size and sha|ie, arc much like Uic large chalk pit on Portsdown hiM 
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To the southward of these pits, there is a deep Imy, the southern point of 
which is low at the extremity but rises gradually to moderately high land. 

The above reef is certainly very alarming, the water shmiling very rapidly 
and the current setting right over it due north 2j miles an hour ; the rocks of 
which it is composed arc soft, the land always brining up pieces sticking to it : 
it is probable this may be what is called in the charts Kilongo reef; if so, it is 
laid down much to the northward of its real situation. 

Atalxait half past .S the breeze freshening we made all sail, hove in as much of 
the slack cable at we could, but having run over the anchor, and the cable becom- 
ing taught, cut it, leaving the anchot* and almut | of the stream cable Ix'hind. 

Tbe bay before mentioned agrees precisely with the 'description of Lnango 
Bay, as given by Grandpre, a French navigator ; and also in one of Laurie and 
Whittlc''s charts ; but the latitude differs so widely, as to make us doubt the re- 
ality of its l)cing that bay. At fl P. M. we had tlic point l)earlng F S E, con- 
se(]ucntly nearly on ils ])arallol, at which time our latitude could not be more 
than 4® 33' S, and Induin |x>int, the south |X)int of I^)ango Bay in Arrow- 
smith’s chart, lies in latitude 4" 5.3' and in Laurie and Whittle’s 4® 45' S, so that' 
the latitudes assigned to it in the above charts must be extremely crrdncotis. 
At alxiitt 8 P! M. the sea breeze backed round to west, and at half past 1 1 
it fell calm, when we came to with the kedge anchor in 22 fathoms, soft muddy 
bottom. Found the current* per log. to run N N W 1 1 knot an hour. 

May 2!)th. ^At daylight saw the land to a great extent. Obscrveil the point 
spokcii of yesterday to bear a great rcsc^mblance to the Bill of Portland length- 
ened, which by Laurie and Whittle’s chart appears to be the case with the south 
point of Loaugo Bay, or Indian Point. At 10 a light breeze sprang up at SE, 
which, on our weighing died away, we tlicrefore anchored again, and at noon 
observed in lat. 4*41' S. Ion. 12® 14' E, Indian point N (58 E, 10 miles, which 
would make its lat. 4*. 37' S, extremes of the land from N bE. to SE J- E, cur- 
rent running N b. W 1 4 mile ^ hour. 

By the mean of yesterday and this day's observ'ation Indian point lies in 4..35 S. 
. At half past one P. M. the sea breeze set in at W b. S. Mode all sail’; found 
the ship slacked the cable. Up anchor, and steering a south course ll knots, we 
gradually divpeneil our water to 2hf<ithoms, andthenshoaledagiun to 23 fathoms, 
ousc, when wc anchored at half past it, being rpiite calm. During these last 24 
)i4}urs the water has had a deep tinge, like blood and water mixed. 
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TSetnark. Por some ilays })ast we iuivc invariahl}' had u %ht breeze from S 
"SW to S SE, which springs iiji about 5 o'clock in the morning, and generaUy 
ends about 10, though soinetiuics so late us 1 1 ; it is tlien culm till one or two 
in the arternocm, when the sea breeze si*ts in at S W, or S W b. \V, light, and 
about an hour after it has cunnnenced it generally curiies us 3 or 3 1 knots, 
graduall^r'gathenng strength and drawing round to W, and sonieliines to WNW ; 
again haiding round to W S \V an hour or more Iwliirc it falls culm. The 
time of its falling culm apjwars to ile|K‘nd on the time of the sea breeze setting 
in; this broi-ze generally lasts alioul 0 or 10 hours, but in one or two instances 
wc had it 1 2 or 14. 

May 3i)th. At daylight calm, dark, and cloudy ; saw the land, but n)uld 
uot distinguish any particular or known jioint : current rinmiug N N E 1 i knot 
an hour. At noon still calm ; observinl hi lat. S" 2' S. Ion. 1 i!* 1 f/ E extremes 
of the land lixini S to N E'i N, about 1 1 or 13 miles, current the santc as 
at daylight. 

There can l)e no doubt of tbe ))oint Ix'fore described being Indian ]X)int, as 
we arc this day to the southward of its situation in every cliort ; and have not 
seen tbe least appearance of such a bay as lliatof Eoango, between the land we 
are now abreast of and the aliovc point, llorsburgh, in his diart, places Indian 
point in lat. 5° 0 S, which makes it 35 miles, Arrowsniith 1 8, and Laurie and 
Whittle 1 0 miles all too far to the southward, sup|x>sing 4'* 35' to be the lati> 
tude, which I am certain is very near the truth. 

At 3 F. M< the sea breeze cuinu in at W b. S, with which we weighed and 
made sail, at half |)ast lU falling little wind, came to in 1 1 fatlioins, muddy bot- 
tom, scarcely any current. 

June 1st. At daylight observed wc were abreast of a liviT with a very fine 
entrance ; a light brcH^c springing up, we shifted a little off shore, but falling 
calm, anchored agmii at aliout'lO, two canoes came alongside with K natives 
in them, one of w hom spoke tolerably g(K>d English, and said he came to in- 
form us the Mafbuk or governor of Muleiuha was coming on lioard ; from the 
inforniation of these jK-ople it upjicurs this river is called Louaiig> Loniza, and 
not Louiza Lou ngu as in the charts; and on enquiring after the river Ea- 
congo, they knew nothing of it, declaring there is no other river Ixrtween Lo- 
angu Bay and Malemba, than Lunango Louiza : when we enquired what river 
the town of Kinghcle was situated on, they called it Chiinbele, and said it stood 
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on the bank of a little river called Bele, which is situated to the fiouthward of 
Cabenda. If their account is correct, which there is no reason to doubt, a river is 
laid down in the charts that does not exist, a corroborative ])n)uf of w'hich is, 
that in our run between Loango bay and where w^e now are, not the least ap- 
})earancc of one was seen : and the natives assure us there is not another till 
you come to the southward of Cabenda. 

At mxm observed in 5® IJ'S. Ion. 12® 10' 15" E, south point of the river 
Louango Loiiiza E b. N f N, 7 8 miles, which makes tliis point in 5'* 1 2' S, 

12" 15' E, current running N b. W| mile an hour. About 2 the sea breeze 
set in at Wb. S, with wliich we weighed, and at KJ. .10 falling little wind, came 
to in 1 1 fathoms, current running N N W J mile an hour : in running along 
shore the natives pointed out to us tlie point of Maleinba ; it is a bluff cliff not 
easily distinguished, b(*ing considerably lower than the land at the back of iu 
which is but moderately high, and may be easily known, by its Ikhig full of 
red cliffs, like chalk juts. 

Jam? 2nd. At daylight, light airs from the southward with light niin and 
haze ; at S, went in-shore with two Ixwits tofindout a bank, which Grandpre slates 
to lie between Malemba and Cabenda, close on the north side of (!!iihenda Lay ; 
two of the natives, who said they knew ihe hank, went with me ; one of whom 
said he was onboard Maxwelfs ship wlien slu^ groundc^d on it ; I went into 5{ 
fathoms, wliich was alxiul 2] or o miles fnini Cabenda point, which ilepth was 
sufficient to ilisprove Grandpre’s assertion that After you have 7 I’athoms, 
you will be on shore before you get another cast."’ I found the water to shoal 
gradually, and 7 fathoms was at least one mile outside of me. After weighing 
we stood W 1). N 2 miles, then S b, E .*1 miles, when we had 14 fathoms, from 
this we ranSb. W :3 miles, and had l.S fathoms, ^ miles further (»n the same 
course 12 fathonis, miles further 10 fathoms, and 2 mtles farllier 7 fathoms, 
where, at 5.. 10, we anchorcxl, with Red |)0iiit south It or 10 miles, ("uhonda 
hook N E b. E I E, about :3 miles off’ shore current ruiming N 1). W i J rnilo 
an hour. I now went in the gig to sound, and found the water to shoal gra^ 
dmdly all the way to the shore, at about \ mile distant from wiiieh ha*i A fa., 
thorns: by the time I got in shore, had no other light than that afforded by the 
moon (wha li L -d just completed the first (pj.irter), which enal)le<’ jk* to see 
some heavy breakers U) the southward, I accordingly rowed towards them, and 
found a dangerous reef running off sliore to the westward, about I of a mile 
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witli 5 i'athoms, cIodc to the western edge ; it lies about halfway between Cabeads 
hook and Red |Miint ; about 8, 1 returned to the ship: the soundings regular 
as before. 

June .3d. At noon observed in lat. 5*37' S, the hi^ land of Calienda, E b. 
N, and Red point S S E|E. For the lost two days we have not been able b) get 
sights for loiij^tude. At 2wore ship, and stood to the southward with' a nnxlerate 
sea breeze at W b. S ; we continued sounding every hour, and hod constandf 
23 fathoms, until 1 1 o'clock, when it fell little wind, which obliged us to anchor 
in the above depth, sandy clay of a greenish hue. 

June 4th. At daylight saw the land about Cabenda 5 or 6 leagues distant : 
during the whole of this day, the breezes were extremely light, and the wcatbcr 
dark and hdzy, hod no ob.serv.slion, current running N b.W, 1 } mile an 
hour. 

June 5tli. The whole of tliis day was calm, dark, aijfl cloudy ; .and we re- 
mained at anchor, current N N W, 1 } mile an hour. 

June t)th. The whole of this forcmxm was calm, dark, and cloudy ; at noon 
observed in 5® 40' S,*at 2..3(), the sc*a l)n*('ze tsnue in at W b. S, when we 
w'laghed and made all possible sail to the southward ^ at 4 the haze cleared offa 
a little, saw the land, the southern extreme of which bore S S E, soiindeii in 15 
fathoms; from this time toO o’clock, we ran on a Sb.W omrse, gnuhially shml- 
Ing to 13 fathoms ; fnmi G we kept on a S and .S b.W. onirsi* going 3-J knots an 
hour till !), keeping nil the time the s.ame deplh of water: and tlioii gnulnally 
<li‘ejK;ning to 17 nulioms ; .shortly after getting this hattep deplh, we had no Ixit- 
toniwith IGO, fathoms; inaliout an hour .after ihewimi headed us, and we oli- 
servetl an extremely great ripple all round the ship, making a noi.se like <a mill 
sluice (apparently a very rajiid current) ; we sesm got out of this, and on trying 
for soundings without the hope of getting any, h.ail 24 fathoms, muddy Ixittom ; 
we iinraediatcly anchored at about half an hour alh-r midnight, and found scarce- 
ly any current, what little there w'as r.an to the south wan! ; had it not been for 
this circumstance, should have concludwl we had liecn drifted back again to the 
northward, which was Captain Tuekey’s ojiinion ; but considering we h.id always 
fi>und a .strong northerly current, when bJ tlie northward of tiu" iJeep water 
channel, th.at now we must have crossed it, f»u finding it run to the .southward, 
which prove.'l U) be the ca.se. 

k'roni the aljove it will apjX'ar that the deep wider is much narrower than is 

.3 .S 
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{ji'nerally siippospd, it ia pru)i{il)ly not more than 3 miles across ; we soiinclecl 
every Imur, and at 1©, we had 16^ tiidioms, at 11, no bottom, at 11. .80 tiu: 
wind headed, and we fell off to S E, going only 2 knbts, and at half past mid- 
night we had 24 fathomsi 

June 7tli. At daylight saw the land from S SE to N E, the Zaire appa- 
rently open alireast of us ; I went jn-shore to examine the coast and ascertain 
wlietlier the opening we saw was really it ; ahoAt 1 1 o’clock I observed the 
ships were under way, by which time* I was sufficiently near to be satisHcd of 
our being at the entrance of the river, and accordingly after faking a view of tlie 
coast returned on Ixiard to inibnn Captain Tuckey, which together with the 
observation they had taken on board, lieing (>» 5' S, proved it beyond a doubt, 
we accordingly lH)re uj[) and madtf sml ; and at lialf past 8, came to ilndcr Shark’s 
Ijoint in4Hathoms, the point bearing ESEabout? mile from tlie iiearost 
shore. 
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teiiaiitCi.iFt'ORD, R,N., and an Appendix, containing 
Charts and various Hydrographical and Scieiilitic No- 
tices. I'.liistniIrd hy F.iglil coloiireil Engravings, after 
Drawings liy Ha veil, of Scenery, and the (.’ushiiiic of 
the People of Corea, and parliciilarly oflhe more in- 
leresling Inliahilants of Loo Ciioo. In otic volume, 
4lo. 2/. 2s. 

VOYAGE of His Majesty’s late Slii|> AIj- 
CESTE, along the Coast of Corea, to the Island of 
Lkwciiew; with an Account of her Shipwreck. By 
John McLeod, Surgeon of the AIccsIe With a Por- 
trait uf Capl. Maxwell, and Five coloured Kugra- 
viiigs, Second Edition, 8vo. I2v. 

AN ACCOI NT of ihe KINU.DOM of 
CACBUL, and iU Depemleiiries in Persia, Tautary, 
and India ; coinprising a View of the Afghan Nation, 
and R History of the Hooraiiiince Monarchy. By the 
lion. Mou\i!)ruAHT KLninsTo.NK, of (he Hon. Eoit 
India Company's .Service, resident of the Court of 
Poona, and late Envoy to the King of CaiihuL With 
Plates, uid a Map, 4to. 3/. 13 f. 



Modern Voifages and TrawU. 


AN AGCOUm' of the ISLAND of JAVA, 
coBtainiif t General Deicripb'on of the Country and 
» jti Inbabitantf 't the State or Ag^rjcultore, Manufac- 
turei, and Cb'inmerce i the Gofernnient and Institu- 
tiowiand the Cuftomi ani Usages pecjiKar' to the 
Uepple; with an Account of the Langnagest Litera- 
ture,, anil Antiquities of the Countijr. By Siii Tbo- 
MAS Stamford RArriBS, late LieotenanUQoveriior of 
that Island, 8 volsi 4to, with a Map and numerous 
Plates, 6/. 6«.— Large Paper, 8/. Si* . 

* ORIENTAL ‘MEMOIRS selected and 
. abrid^ from a Series of Familiar Letters, wrltteii' 
‘ during Serentcen YearitHesidence in India; including 
Observations on parts of Africa and South America, 
and a Narrative ofOceurrencesin Four India Voyages. 
Illustrated by Engravings from Original Drawings. 
By Jamii Forbrs, F. R. S., &c. Handsomely printed 
by Bensley, in 4 vols. royal 4to. with Ninety Engrar- 
' ings. 10/. bOi. 

SKETCH of the SIKHS ; a Singular Na- 

, tioif, who inhabit the Provinces of the Penjah, situ- 
ated between the Rivers Jumna and Indus i with an 
Account of their Customs, Manners, peculiar Reli- 
gion, Ac; By. Sir John Malcolmi royal Svo. St, Sd, 

* e * 

LETTERS WRITTEN in a MAHRA TTA 

CAMP, during the Year 1800 ; descriptive of the 
Character, Manners, and Domestic Habits of that sin- 
gular People. ' By Thomas Duer Brououton, 4to. 
with Twelve biglily-coloured Engravings, 2/. 8s. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, 
and HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION of HINDOSTAN, 
composed from the most authentic pVinted, and an 
* immense mass of manuscript authorities ; coihpre- 
bending communications from nearly all the eminent 
men' in the Civil Service at the three Presidencies, 
and from a considerable number of the most distin- 
guished Military and Medical OfScers, 8 vols. 4tO. 
.By WA).Tia Hamilton, Esq., Author of the East 

•India Gazetteer.— /n ihe Prett* 

0 

GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of 4he 

"PJSIISIAN EMPIRE: interspersed with Accounts of 
Manners and Customs. By John Macdonald Krn- 
NziR, Esq., Political Assistant to Brigadier-Ckneral 
Sir John Malcolm, late Envoy to the Court of Persia. 
4to. 8/. 8s. or, with the Map, 3/. 13i« 6d. 


THE EAST INDIA GAZETTEER^ oon. 

taining particularDeseriptionsof the Countries coV 
prehendad under the general name of the EAST IN- 
01£Sf.wil9i an ^ Account of- the Manoen, Customs, 
Institutions, Manufactures, Commerce, Castes, Reli- 
giW,dm^ of their various Inhabitants. By Walter 
HAMittbS, Esq. Handsomely (rinlcd in ohe large 
volume, 8v.o. 85s. . 

A- 

AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 
BI8B ud PROGRESS of the BENGAl NATITE 
INFANTRY, from its first formation. Together 
with a Detail of the Services on which the several 
Battalions have been 'employed during that period. 
By the late Capt. John Williams, of the Invalid 
Establishment of the Bengal Army, with Four co- 
loured Plates, 8 VO. 18s.* 

MEMOIR on the RUINS of BABYLON. 
By Claudios Jambs Rich, Esq., with Three Plates. 
Second Edition. Rojal Svo. St, 

JOURNEY through ASIA MINOR, AR« 

MENIA, and KDOHDISTAN, in th*e years 1813 and 
1814i Will) llcroarks^on the Marches of Alexunder, 
and lictreai of the Ten Thousand. By John Mac- 
donald KiNNBia, Bsq. With an original Map, illus- 
trative of the Marches of Alexander, Xenophon, Ju- 
lian, and Tleraclios, engraved by Arrowsiiiith. One 
vol. Svo. /TtB 5e publvhed in Febrpaty, 

VOYAGES rihI DISCOVERIES in the 

South Sea or Pacific Ocean. By James' BuaNEv, Esq. 
F. R. S. and Captain in the Royal Navy, 5 vols. 4to. 

AN ACCOUNT of the Singular llaiiitN and 
Circumstances of the Pbofle of the Tonga Islands, 
in the South Faoifle Ocean.. By Mr. William Ma- 
RiNEE, of the Poet au Prince private Ship of War; 
the greater part of whose Crew was mssacred by the 
natives of Lefcoga. with a Portrait, and Charts, Sc- 
eoNn Edition, 8 vols. Svo. 24#. 

JOURNAL of a TOUR in GERMANY. 
SWEDEN, RUSSIA, POLAND, Ac. during the Years 
1813 and 1814. By J. T. Jambs, Esq., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8fO. with Twelve Plates, 1/. JlOt. 







